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r  PREFACE. 

I  PUBLISH  the  following  Essays  as  an  attempt  to  do 
^      something  for  an  object  which   seems  to  me  of  the 
highest   importance  in  these    days,   viz.    the    recon- 
ciliation of  religion  and  science.     When   I   do  so,  I 
feel  strongly  that  they  fall  much  short  of  accomplish- 
ing such  a  reconciliation.      For  even  if  their  success 
in  dealing  with  the  questions  of   which  they  treat 
should  be  much   greater   than    I   have  any  right  to 
believe  that  it  is,  still   it   would   be   true  that  they 
did    nothing  as   to  that  class   of   difficulties    which 
\  V       concerns  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  inspiration  of 
^      the  Bible,  and  the  alleged  discrepancies  between  its 
^*      statements  and   the  results  of  modern   science  and 
"^      criticism.      But   I    still    hope   that   what   I    now  put 
I       forward  may  have  some  value.      I  have  endeavoured 
-^      fairly  to  take  into  account  what  I  suppose  to  be  the 
^       ultimate   position  of   modern  science  ;  that  position 
to  which  at  all   events   men  of  science  are   tending, 
\^       viz.  the  recognition  of  a  universal  reign  of  law  both 
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now  and  also  at  least  for  an  immense  period  of  past 
time,  and  the  consequent  belief  that  the  universe 
has  come  into  its  present  state  by  a  very  prolonged 
evolution  of  some  kind.  How  far  this  view  is  well 
founded  I  have  not  undertaken  to  decide  ;  but  I 
have  endeavoured  to  judge  w'hat  are  its  bearings 
upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  to  establish  the  truth  of  those  doctrines 
without  any  assertion  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
this  view.  My  object  has  been  to  show  how  men 
who  hold  the  views  of  modern  science  may  still 
accept  the  Christian  religion. 

As  argument  to  be  of  any  good  effect  must 
proceed  upon  common  ground,  I  have  wished  upon 
all  occasions  to  assume  nothing  which  a  moderate 
and  candid  opponent  might  not,  I  hoped,  allow; 
and  I  have  honestly  tried  to  take  into  account  any 
objection  which  seemed  to  me  plausible.  Thus  I 
have  not  urged  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
as  a  work  of  the  Apostle  St.  John,  although  it  would 
much  strengthen  my  case,  because  I  thought  that 
the  sceptical  party  would  generally  refuse  to  allow 
that  the  Gospel  was  St.  John's.  And  wdien  I  came 
to  examine  the  critical  point  in  the  historical  evidences 
of  Christianity,  viz.  the  proofs  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  I   thought  it  right  to  mention  and  consider 
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all  the  weak  points  in  the  evidence  which  are  known 
to  me.  In  writing  thus  I  may  at  times  have  ex- 
pressed myself  in  a  way  painful  to  some  Christians, 
although  it  has  been  my  endeavour  not  merely  to 
observe  the  limitations  imposed  upon  me  by  my 
position  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  also  to  respect  the  feelings  of  my  fellow-Chris- 
tians. If  I  do  give  offence,  I  must  plead  in  my 
defence  the  great  need  at  the  present  day  of  answer- 
ing sceptical  arguments,  and  also  the  great  need  of 
manifest  moderation  and  fairness,  if  our  answers  are 
to  have  a  good  effect. 

My  work,  I  allow,  has  a  negative  part.  I  have 
examined  the  arguments  of  a  school  of  Christian 
apologists  whose  reasonings  certainly  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  the  scientific  view  mentioned  above, 
but  who  have  been  much  relied  upon  in  this  country 
as  argumentative  defenders  of  Christianity.  I  have 
taken  Bishop  Butler  and  Archdeacon  Paley  as  re- 
presenting this  school  probably  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  I  have  felt  obliged  to  conclude  that  their 
arguments  have  lost  much  of  their  value,  though 
not  all.  But  at  the  same  time  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  there  were  other  grounds,  viz.  the  witness 
of  the  moral  faculty,  on  which  the  authority  of  the 
moral  teaching  of  our  religion  and  the  truth  of  its 
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principal  doctrines  might  be  rested.  One  doctrine, 
indeed,  of  popular  Christianity  I  have  not  felt  able 
to  defend  in  this  way,  that  is,  the  everlasting  misery 
of  the  wicked.  Nor,  again,  can  I  support  a  certain 
view  as  to  the  atonement  which  is,  I  believe,  popular, 
although  it  has  not,  I  hold,  any  title  to  be  thought 
orthodox.  Whether  my  opinions  on  these  points 
can  be  justified  must  be  decided  by  argument,  and 
for  such  arguments  as  I  have  to  offer  I  must  refer 
to  my  Essays. 

l^ut  there  is  one  consideration  which  I  would  at 
once  bring  forward  to  mitigate  any  prejudice  which 
these  admissions  upon  my  part  may  produce.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  class  of  thoughtful  and 
well-informed  men  in  this  country  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  popular  religious  opinions.  They,  at  least 
think,  that  they  see  an  opposition  between  our 
traditional  Christianity  and  modern  thought  and 
science.  This  class  is,  I  believe,  still  larger  on  the 
Continent.  Its  existence,  all  will  allow,  is  a  very 
grave  fact,  and  I  contend  that  it  behoves  religious 
men,  in  the  presence  of  that  fact,  seriously  to  con- 
sider what  it  is  which  they  put  forward  as  religious 
truth,  to  insist  upon  nothing  for  which  they  cannot 
see  a  secure  foundation,  and  not  to  suffer  any  mere 
prejudice,  or  sympathy,  or  habit  of  belief,  to  hinder 
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them  from  modifying  those  statements,  which 
especially  give  offence,  if  they  can  conscientiously 
do  so. 

As  I  have  to  deal  with  the  relations  of  religion 
to  science  I  have  spoken  only  of  those  grounds  of 
religious  belief  which  are  commonly  thought  to  be 
rational  and  argumentative.  No  doubt  as  a  matter  of 
fact  religious  belief  is  brought  about  and  modified  by 
many  other  influences,  and  the  study  of  such  influ- 
ences and  their  effects  may  be  of  high  interest  and 
have  its  place  in  the  domain  of  science.  But  it  is 
not  contemplated  here.  I  have  treated  only  of  the 
intellectual  grounds  of  religious  belief.  They  may 
not  hitherto  have  been  the  common  grounds  of  such 
belief,  but  it  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  that  they  will 
become  so  more  and  more.  As  knowledge  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  advance,  men  will  be 
less  and  less  ready  to  rest  their  convictions  as  to 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects  upon  authority, 
tradition,  mere  feeling,  oT  a  supposed  practical 
necessity.  These  last  are  ihe  guides  of  the  pupil- 
age, not  of  the  maturity  of  our  race. 
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ESSAY   I. 

THE    BELIEF    IN    GOD. 


PART    I. 

Of  all  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  the 
argument  from  Design  has  been  in  past  days  by  far 
the  most  popular.  Philosophers,  it  is  true,  have 
pointed  out  flaws  in  the  reasoning  and  defects  in  the 
conclusion,  but  mankind  at  large  have  certainly  found 
it  more  clear,  instructive,  and  convincing,  than  any 
other.  But  there  has  been  a  change.  Its  popularity 
has  declined,  at  least  with  the  educated  classes.  I 
purpose  to  begin  this  essay  with  a  criticism  of  the 
argument,  and  an  examination  how  far  the  change 
in  its  esteem  is  well  founded. 

Mr.  Mill  has  described  the  argument  as  an  induc- 
tion by  the  method  of  agreement;  and  this,  I  suppose, 
would  be  its  logical  classification.  But  in  popular 
language  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  an  argument  by 
analogy.  Our  minds,  acting  under  the  control  of  our 
wills,  and  employing  the  physical  powers  at  our  com- 
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maiul,  produce  certain  works.  We  see  that  these 
works  are  adapted  to  certain  ends,  and  we  know  that 
this  adaptation  arose  from  contrivance,  and  that 
contrivance  from  design  upon  our  part,  or  upon  that 
of  our  fellow  men.  We  conclude  that  design  pre- 
cedes adaptation.  We  look  upon  nature,  and  we  see 
the  same  appearance  of  adaptation.  Often,  indeed, 
we  see  adaptation  much  more  striking,  ingenious,  and 
perfect,  than  any  which  we  can  produce.  We  con- 
clude that  nature  is  the  work  of  some  supreme  mind 
and  will,  in  which  the  design  corresponding  to  this 
adaptation  had  its  seat. 

This  argument  has  been  popular,  partly  from  its 
simplicity,  and  partly  from  the  number  and  force  of 
its  concrete  illustrations.  It  is  not  subtle,  or  refined, 
or  abstruse.  It  deals  with  no  difficult  abstractions 
or  generalisations.  It  is  common  sense,  rather  than 
metaphysics.  And  many  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  reasoning  can  be  applied  in  the  visible  world  are 
most  striking.  When  we  are  contemplating  one  of 
the  wonderful  machines  of  nature,  say  the  human 
eye,  for  example,  we  feel  driven  to  believe  that  it  had 
an  intelligent  maker.  Yet  the  reasoning  here  gone 
through,  when  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God,  has  long  been  felt  by  thoughtful  men  to  be 
open  to  several  objections.  The  principal  of  these  I 
will  state. 

We  are  seeking,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  prove 
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the  existence  of  an  Eternal  and  Omnipresent  Being, 
of  ijifinitc  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  Now  it 
may  easily  be  shown,  in  more  than  one  way,  that  this 
argument  can  never  prove  the  infinity  of  these  attri- 
butes. It  makes  God  known  to  us  only  as  the 
Maker  of  the  Universe  ;  and,  since  the  Universe 
known  to  us  can  never  be  more  than  finite,  we 
cannot  conclude  that  its  maker  is  in  any  respect  in- 
finite. We  must  attribute  to  him  that  amount  of 
wisdom  and  power  needed  to  make  the  works  which 
we  know,  and  no  more.  For  example,  we  must 
believe  that  he  has  the  power  and  wisdom  needed  to 
make  man,  but  we  are  not  at  liberty,  without  further 
evidence,  to  conclude  that  he  has  also  the  power  and 
wisdom  needed  to  raise  man  from  the  dead.  Further, 
apart  from  this  necessary  limitation  in  our  premisses, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  our  argument,  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  principle,  could  never  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Eternal  Being.  For  it  is  an  argument 
whose  principle  is  the  law  of  causation,  and,  further, 
that  law  in  a  concrete  form.  Works  of  design  have, 
we  say,  intelligent  makers.  That  is  a  generalisation 
drawn  from  a  series  of  phenomena  appearing  in  time. 
One  term  of  such  a  series  requires  its  predecessor. 
To  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  before  us,  we  have 
to  look  upon  the  whole  universe  as  such  a  phenome- 
non appearing  bounded  in  time,  and  it  follows  that 
its  Maker,  as  thus  disclosed,  would  likewise  appear 
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bounded  in  time.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  maker 
sliould  not  be  logically  required  for  him.  His  intelli- 
gence, as  thus  made  known,  is  only  a  human  intelli- 
gence, so  stupendously  magnined  as  to  be  thought 
equal  to  the  task  of  making  the  universe ;  and  if  so, 
the  mutual  adaptation  and  co-ordination  of  its  faculties 
is  an  evidence  of  design,  and,  according  to  our 
reasoning,  a  proof  of  a  second  intelligent  cause. 
Atheistical  writers  have  actually  reasoned  thus,  and, 
though  their  adversaries  exclaimed  against  the  pro- 
ceeding as  monstrous,  they  did  not  show  that  it  was 
illogical.  The  fact  is  that  the  law  of  causation, 
being  essentially  a  law  of  succession  In  time,  can 
never  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  time.  If,  Indeed, 
we  suppose  the  universe  to  have  been  eternal, 
and  the  work  of  the  Deity  to  have  been  fashion- 
ing and  governing,  but  not  creating,  this  objection 
would  not  apply.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this 
supposition  can  never  be  more  than  a  conjecture, 
and  It  certainly  is  not  a  conjecture  generally  made 
by  divines. 

A  more  recondite  difficulty  may  be  raised  as 
follows,  against  our  argument  as  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  When  we  speak  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  as  shown  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  we 
argue  from  a  proceeding  which  is  common  and  in- 
telligible enough  in  the  case  of  finite  beings,  dealing 
with  outward  conditions,  to  which  they  must  conform 
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their  doings.  But  the  Hke  cannot  be  so  easily  made 
out  in  the  case  of  the  Maker  of  all  things.  The  evi- 
dence of  wisdom  is  contrivance  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result,  in  spite  of  certain  adverse  conditions. 
To  take  the  case  of  the  eye,  we  have  the  production 
upon  the  retina  of  a  well  defined,  properly  shaped, 
and  colored  image,  in  spite  of  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration,  and  this  for  objects  varying  in  distance 
and  direction.  But  in  the  case  of  the  world-maker 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  ordained  the  adverse 
conditions,  as  well  as  the  contrivance  by  which  they 
have  been  overcome.  And  hence,  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  proceeding,  we  must 
be  able  to  survey  the  ends  answered  by  the  conditions 
also.  If  they  be  not  adequate,  if,  to  take  our  illustra- 
tion, seeing  has  been  made  needlessly  difficult,  then 
the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance  by  which  the  difficulty 
has  been  overcome,  however  great,  fails  to  prove 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  him  who  appointed  the 
obstacles  as  well  as  the  escape.  Now,  if  we 
should  really  attempt  an  investigation  of  thg  uses 
of  these  conditions,  we  might  have  further  to 
enquire  into  the  profitableness  of  some  anterior 
conditions  to  which  the  former  were  related,  and 
so  we  should  embark  on  an  enquiry  to  which  there 
would  be  no  end. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  objection  goes  only  to 
show  a  practical  difficulty  in  proving  wise  contrivance 
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on  the  part  of  God.  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  posthumous 
work,  the  '  Three  Essays  on  Religion,'  finds,  in  the 
nature  of  contrivance,  a  more  fundamental  objection 
to  our  argument,  as  a  proof  of  God's  power  and 
wisdom.  For  contrivance,  he  contends,  implies  limi- 
tation, cither  in  power  or  wisdom.  A  really  Omni- 
potent Being  would,  he  thinks,  accomplish  his  ends 
by  simple  volition.  He  would  not  submit  to  the 
delay  and  the  imperfect  carrying  out  which  arise  from 
working  by  a  scheme  of  general  laws.  It  is  not,  I 
think,  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  means  may 
themselves  be  ends.  For  that,  after  all,  is  only  a 
conjecture,  which  at  least,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
argument,  has  not  appearances  in  its  favour.  But  I 
will  here  state  another  consideration,  which,  to  my 
mind,  goes  far  to  answer  the  objection  of  Mr.  Mill, 
as  well  as  the  one  which  I  have  myself  given  before. 
With  us  it  would  no  doubt  be  the  reasonable  and 
natural  course  to  accomplish  our  ends  by  simple 
volition,  if  that  would  suffice.  So  far  as  we  could  do 
this,  we  should  economise  our  time  and  means,  and 
with  us  both  time  and  means  are  limited.  But  the 
case  is  evidently  different  with  a  being  of  endless 
existence  and  unbounded  resources.  We  must  be- 
ware of  transferring  to  him  the  feelings  natural  to  us 
under  the  limitations  of  our  life.  He  miorht  ordain 
a  scheme  in  which  the  results  were  tardy,  or  even 
some  of  the  obstacles  needless,  without  an  impeach- 
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ment  of  his  wisdom,  for  the  simple  reason  that  with 
him  delay  or  the  waste  of  means  would  not  be  matter 
of  objection.  The  one  point  for  us  to  consider  in 
ascribing  design  to  him  is  whether  the  presumed  end 
is  really  and  adequately  attained.  If  it  be  not,  then 
I  allow  that  there  is  a  presumption  of  defect  either 
in  wisdom  or  power.  For  instance,  if  the  apparent 
end  was  a  happy  life  and  the  result  a  painful  life, 
there  is  a  difficulty.  But  if  it  be  the  bare  use  of 
contrivance,  which  is  objected,  or  even  the  fact  that 
the  contriver  may  himself  have  placed  in  his  own 
way  obstructions  with  which  he  might  have  dispensed, 
there  is  nothing  here  which  is  strictly  incompatible 
with  infinite  wisdom  and  power. 

A  more  popular  and  a  more  serious  objection 
arises  thus.  The  Design  argument  proposes  a 
belief  in  God  as  the  explanation  of  the  world.  But 
the  theory  does  not  agree  with  all  the  facts.  The 
hypothesis  fails  to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena. 
There  are  multitudes  of  things  in  the  world  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  the  work  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness,  or  indeed  of  wisdom  and  goodness  at  all. 
It  has  been  customary  to  meet  this  objection  by 
pointing  out  that  the  works  of  an  infinite  mind  may 
have  many  purposes  hidden  from  us,  that  our  diffi- 
culties in  this  matter  spring  from  misunderstanding, 
that  if  we  were  but  wiser  we  should  see  wisdom 
everywhere.      That   this    reply   has    a    measure   of 
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truth  few  will  deny.      It  is  at  all  events  a  possible 
explanation    where   inanimate    nature   is   concerned. 
We  can,  for   example,  reconcile  ourselves  to   unin- 
habited   worlds  by  calling  to  mind   that  God   may 
have  other  purposes   in  creating  suns  and  planets 
besides  providing  habitations  for  living  beings.      But 
it   is    not    so    easy    to   admit  this  explanation    with 
reeard  to  the  sensitive  and  still  more  to  the  moral 
creation.      Pain,  and  still  more    sin,   seem   absolute 
evils,    and    not    mere    contrivances,   not   yet   under- 
stood.    We  shrink   from  accepting    this    last  view. 
We  cannot  think  of  God  as  creating  wicked  crea- 
tures to  the  end  that  they  might  answer  some  good 
purpose.     This  looks  too  much  like  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come.      It  is  a  conduct  plainly  at  variance 
with    the    rigid    and    imperative    character    of    the 
moral  law,^  and  least  of  all  to  be  defended    in  an 
Omnipotent  Being  raised  above  the   difficulties  and 
impediments  which  beset   human    conduct.      I  know 
that  this  difficulty  may  be  relieved  by  considerations 
drawn  from  the  liberty  of  the   creature.      But  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
altogether    taken    away.      It    remains    a    perplexing 
question  why  God  should  have  created  beings  who 
w^ould  he   knew  plunge  into   sin  and  misery.     This 
perplexity    has    been    felt  from    the    very    dawn    of 

^  See  Kant's  '  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,'  Semplt's  translation,  edition 
by  Calderwood,  ch.  ii. 
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religious  thought,  and  it  remains  a  difficulty  to  this 
day. 

To  conclude  generally  as  to  this  defence  from 
presumed  partial  understanding  upon  our  part  of 
the  Divine  plans,  we  may  say  that  its  satisfactoriness 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
seeming  exceptions  to  wisdom  and  goodness.  If 
they  were  few,  the  explanation  might  be  readily  ac- 
cepted. We  should  probably  not  be  bold  to  press 
the  logical  conclusion.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  many.  There  is,  for  example,  the  whole  system 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  carnivorous  animals.  How 
directly  and  unavoidably  does  It  work  wholesale 
suffering  and  slaughter.  We  have  here,  it  is  true, 
evidence  of  design  in  abundance,  but  it  is  of  a 
design  to  destroy.  We  have  a  whole  armoury  of 
weapons  to  tear,  to  wound,  to  kill  living  beings  in- 
numerable. In  the  words  of  Tennyson,  man  has 
trusted  that  '  God  was  love,'  and  love  creation's 
final  law,  but  '  Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw  with 
ravine  shriek'd  against  his  creed.'  We  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  design  argument  by  itself  fails  to 
establish  the  moral  attributes  of  God. 

There  is  yet  another  objection  to  our  argument 
of  which  I  must  speak.  I  do  not  myself  consider 
it  so  well  founded  as  some  of  those  which  we  have 
reviewed,  but  it  has  an  interest,  not  only  because  it 
strikes   at  the  very  root  of  the  argument,  but  also 
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because  it  is  kindred  in  principle  to  a  philosophy 
which  has  had  a  good  deal  of  acceptance  in  our 
day,  that  of  the  Positivists.  Hume  has  objected  that 
our  argument  employs  the  law  of  causation  in  an 
illicit  manner.  The  inductive  principle  that  like 
consequents  have  like  antecedents,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  our  reasoning,  may  hold  throughout 
nature,  but  will  it  hold  outside  of  nature  ?  We 
have  no  right,  he  contends,  to  stretch  the  analogies 
of  the  Universe  beyond  its  limits,  and  thus  assert 
the  existence  of  a  supramundane  Being.  We  reason, 
we.  say  (in  popular  language),  by  analogy.  But  has 
the  Universe,  as  a  whole,  any  analogue  ?  Works 
of  design  may  have  intelligent  makers  within  the 
limits  of  our  world,  but  we  have  no  right  to  apply 
the  law  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  so  rise  above  it. 
I  have  already  fully  admitted  that  this  argu- 
ment from  design  could  never  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Eternal  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
power.  The  Maker  of  the  Universe,  as  thus  made 
known  to  us,  is  after  all  only  a  finite  Being.  We 
need  some  other  line  of  reasoning,  pointing  to  the 
same  Being,  to  convince  us  that  he  is  in  any  respect 
truly  infinite.  If  this  shortcoming  of  our  argument 
were  all  that  Hume^  meant  to  assert,  his  criticism 
might  at  once  be  admitted.      But  I  understand  him 

*  See  Hume's  Essay  '  On  a  Particular  Providence  and  a  Future 
State  ;'  and  also  on  '  Necessary  Connection.' 
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to  mean  something  more,  viz.,  that  this  reasoning 
cannot  in  reality  disclose  anything  at  all  as  to  God. 
It  becomes  illicit  as  being  carried  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Universe.  Now,  there  seems  to  be  here  an 
arbitrary  circumscribing  of  the  space  within  which 
our  generalisation  will  hold.  We  do  but  proceed 
by  that  principle  of  induction  which,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  hereafter  in  another  essay  more  fully 
to  point  out,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  objective 
knowledge.  Why  must  we  stop  at  the  limits 
of  the  visible  creation  ?  Let  us  review  our  pro- 
ceeding. Like  consequents,  we  say,  have  like  ante- 
cedents. In  the  works  of  man  we  see  that  traces 
of  desio^n  have  arisen  from  an  ihtelligrent  Maker. 
We  examine  a  part  of  nature.  We  see  traces  of 
design.  We  say  this  part  must  have  had  an  in- 
telligent Maker.  We  examine  more,  we  repeat  the 
conclusion.  We  see  a  unity  in  nature  which  implies 
a  common  author.  We  accordingly  extend  our  in- 
ference to  the  whole  known  Universe.  Where  does 
the  reasoning  become  illicit  ?  Certainly  not  be- 
cause the  Being  whose  existence  is  inferred  is  in- 
visible, or,  in  more  general  language,  is  known  only 
from  the  hypothesis  of  our  argument.  If  so,  we 
should  have  no  right  to  attribute  reasonable  minds 
to  one  another.  The  natural  philosopher  has  no 
such  scruples.  He  freely  imagines  invisible  agents 
to  explain  sensible  phenomena  on   mechanical  prin- 
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ciplcs,  as  in  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  or  the 
atomic  theory  of  matter,  and  I  think  I  may  add  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  gravity.  No  doubt  he  is  very 
careful  to  compare  his  hypothesis  with  facts,  to 
test  it  by  observation  and  experiment.  But  if  it 
stands  this  test  well  and  persistently,  he  will  accept 
the  hypothesis  at  last  with  confidence.  And  indeed 
in  so  doing  he  only  carries  further  the  conduct  of 
everyday  life.  Much  of  sensation  itself  is  subjective.^ 
What  we  popularly  call  seeing,  for  instance,  is  an 
interpretation  of  certain  physical  effects  on  our 
frames,  which  we  learn  to  make  by  comparison  of 
other  sensations  and  other  mental  work.  Dr. 
Whewell  was  right  when  he  contended  that  there 
was  no  stable  distinction  between  facts  and  theories, 
paradoxical  as  the  saying  may  seem.  And  it  would 
be  a  just  exhibition  of  the  same  truth  to  say  that 
our  notion  of  the  external  world  is  in  reality  a 
hypothesis  which  our  minds  have  framed  to  explain 
certain  sensations.  If  so,  why  should  it  be  illicit  to 
frame,  according  to  principles  drawn  from  mental 
experience,  a  further  hypothesis  of  a  God  to  explain 
this  first  hypothesis  of  a  world  ? 

I  have  dwelt  a  little  longer  on  this  objection  of 
Hume  because,  as  I  have  said,  the  principles  in- 
volved seem  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  those  at  the 


^  See  '  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,'  by  H.  Helmholtz, 
translated  by  E.  Atkinson. 
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bottom  of  the  controversy  with  the  Positlvists.  So 
far  as  the  teaching  of  M.  Comte  was  a  protest  against 
purely  a  priori  speculation,  and  an  insisting  upon 
the  need  of  conforming  our  theories  to  the  results  of 
observation,  it  seems  to  me  worthy  of  praise.  The 
continued  and  wonderful  success  of  the  experimental 
philosophy  must,  I  think,  justify  such  teaching  to 
everyone.  The  progress  of  that  philosophy,  indeed, 
gives  hope  that  it  will  explain  consistently  those 
mental  phenomena  over  which  metaphysicians  have 
wrangled  in  vain.  But  when  M.  Comte  goes  further, 
when  he  seems  to  restrict  the  sphere  of  knowledge 
to  mere  phenomena,  and  the  work  of  science  to  their 
registering  and  arrangement,  then  he  is  to  my  think- 
ing unphilosophical.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  we 
cannot  observe  without  making  hypotheses — without 
doing  something  of  the  very  thing  which  M.  Comte 
would  forbid  as  characteristic  of  the  metaphysical 
or  theological  stage  of  human  thought.  As  is  well 
known,  he  objected  to  the  undulatory  theory  of  light. 
His  principles,  thoroughly  carried  out,  would  leave 
us  in  universal  ignorance  or  doubt,  a  self-destructive 
conclusion.  One  remark  more  before  I  leave  this 
objection.  I  have  said  that  we  needed  some  other 
reasoning  besides  this  causation  argument  to  prove 
the  eternity  of  God,  or,  indeed,  his  infinity  in  any 
respect.  On  that  subject  I  will  speak  further  by-and- 
by.      But  let  me  at  once  notice  one  point.      It  may 
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bc  thought  that  if  upon  any  grounds  we  pronounce 
the  Deity  to  be  an  eternal,  and  therefore  an  uncaused, 
Being,  we  set  aside  the  very  principle  of  sequence 
upon  which  we  have  been  reasoning.  I  should  reply 
that  we  cannot  upon  any  grounds  assert  that  an 
eternal  or  uncaused  being  cannot  be  a  cause  to  a 
finite  being — the  starting  point  of  such  a  series  as  we 
see  in  nature.  It  is  true  that  experience  does  not 
suofofest  the  idea  of  such  a  beinq-,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  cannot  justify  us  in  refusing  to  accept  a  reason 
that  may  come  from  any  other  quarter  for  believing 
that  such  a  being  exists. 

The  objections  which  I  have  now  described  were 
felt,  and  were  more  or  less  distinctly  brought  forward, 
in  past  days,  but  they  did  not  prevent  the  Design 
argument  from  having  the  popularity  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  So  recently  as  forty  years  ago,  in  the  days 
of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  it  was  generally  relied 
upon  in  this  country.  As  an  instance  of  its  influence 
at  a  still  later  time,  I  may,  I  think,  quote  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  habitation  of  other  worlds  was  main- 
tained. This  persuasion  arose  in  great  part  from  an 
inverse  application  of  the  argument.  If  worlds  were 
not  inhabited,  why  had  they  been  made  ?  But  there 
has  been  a  change.  Let  us  now  go  on  to  examine 
how. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  prodigious  advance 
of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  the  physical  sciences. 
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This  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the  change  which 
we  have  to  investigate.  But  its  effects  have  not 
been  all  one  way.  Some  have  been  favourable  to 
the  Design  argument,  and  of  these  we  will  speak  first. 
In  the  first  place,  many  new  and  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  adaptation  have  been  brought  to  light. 
The  contrivances  for  the  fertilisation  of  orchids, 
which  Mr.  Darwin  has  detailed,  are  not  less  striking 
than  those  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  found  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  hand.  Again,  some  broader  con- 
siderations, due  to  this  progress  of  science,  have 
helped  to  strengthen  our  argument,  and  make  it 
more  adequate.  Those  grand  views  of  the  antiquity 
and  extent  of  the  creation,  which  geology  and  astro- 
nomy have  opened  out,  have  made  our  ideas  of  the 
Creator  so  stupendous  that  in  some  aspects  they  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  infinite.  It  still 
remains  true  that  the  ideas  thus  gained  are  not 
strictly  infinite.  But  at  the  same  time  they  have 
been  enlarged  so  prodigiously  that  the  mind  is  pre- 
pared to  concede  indefinite  expansion  as  at  least 
credible.  Further,  what  is  really  important,  though 
at  first  sight  it  may  not  appear  so,  modern  science 
witnesses  most  strongly  to  the  unity  of  God.  That 
form  of  the  Design  argument  which  starts  from 
apparent  purpose  in  individual  objects,  is  on  this 
point  weak.  But  the  great  doctrine  of  modern 
science,  universal  law,  speaks  conclusively.      With 
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Gods  many  and  Lords  many,  how  could  such  uni- 
formity be  ?  The  recognition  of  this  truth  makes 
polytheism  impossible.^  And,  indeed,  when  I  speak 
only  of  the  universality  of  the  same  laws,  I  under- 
state the  unity  which  science  has  disclosed  in  the 
universe.  Not  only  have  we  evidence  that  the  same 
laws  of  gravitation,  motion,  heat,  light,  hold  in  the 
remote  stars,  and  perhaps  remoter  nebulae,  as  well  as 
here,  but  further  that  those  distant  bodies,  and  indeed 
the  whole  universe,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  kinds  of  matter  as  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Further  we  have  learned 
that  several  of  the  principal  agents  of  nature,  motion, 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  are  mutually  con- 
vertible— to  all  appearance  different  modes  of  the 
same  agent.  And,  lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  in 
connection  with  this  subject  of  cosmical  unity,  that  the 
most  active  of  all  the  forces  of  nature,  gravitation,  at 
least  seems  to  bind  together  the  Universe  by  a  power 
instantaneous  in  its  effect  at  all  distances,-  an  image 

1  See  '  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief,'  ch.  xii.  By 
S.  Baring-Gould. 

^  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  that  the  transmission  of  gravita- 
tion is  not  instantaneous,  however  difficult  that  conception  may  be 
metaphysically.  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  her  work  '  The  Connection  of 
the  Physical  Sciences,'  §  28,  p.  431,  mentions  that  the  acceleration  of 
the  moon's  mean  motion  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
non-instantaneous  transmission  of  gravitation.  It  was  computed  that 
the  speed  of  transmission  must  be  50,000,000  times  as  great  as  the 
velocity  of  light.  But  this  acceleration  has  since  been  otherwise  ex- 
plained, as  by  change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  pos- 
sible retardation  of  her  diurnal  rotation. 
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indeed  of  omnipresent  action.  All  these  things  are 
evidence  for  a  common  character  and  a  common  rule 
for  the  whole  material  creation,  as  it  now  exists 
throughout  space.  And  we  have  evidence  too  of  the 
like  unity  throughout  time.  For  there  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  present  state  of  the  universe  is 
the  result  of  an  evolution,  i.  e.  a  long  protracted 
working  of  the  same  forces  on  the  same  materials, 
according  to  the  same  laws  as  those  which  we  now 
behold.  This  belief  has  gained  a  footing  in  astro- 
nomy, geology,  natural  history,  and  even  anthro- 
pology.^ Many  philosophers  now  ask  no  longer  for 
special  interventions  of  God  to  explain  the  formation 
of  the  heavens,  or  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  de- 
velopment of  life,  or  the  origin  of  human  speech 
and  civilisation.  There  may  be  others,  also  men  of 
eminence,  who  would  not  go  so  far.  But  the  former 
must,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  be  the  rising  school. 
And  even  their  opponents,  who  would  believe  in 
special  interference  on  the  part  of  God,  say  in  the 
origin  of  the  particular  species  of  living  beings,  would 
still  allow  that  even  here  there  has  been  an  order,  a 
system,  an  observation  of  type.  On  all  hands  it 
would  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  unity  of 
character  between  the  present  and  the  past  for  an 
enormous  period  of  time.     And  this  unity  speaks  for 

1  See  Address  of  Sir  W.  R.  Grove   to   the  British  Association, 
Nottingham,  1866,  'On  Continuity.' 
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a  common  author.     There  is  evidence  of  one  God 
throughout  time,  as  well  as  throughout  space. 

This  ma)^  suffice  for  the  favourable  effects.  I 
turn  now  to  the  adverse  results,  which  have,  as  I 
have  said,  been  the  greater  of  the  two.  They  may 
I  thfnk  be  arranwd  under  three  head  3. 

I.  Discovery  of  cases  in  which  Design  seems 
wanting.  A  wider  acquaintance  with  the  Universe 
has  not  strengthened  the  belief  that  the  explanation 
of  the  several  objects  of  Nature  is  to  be  found  in 
some  special  design  as  to  each  of  them.  At  no 
time  was  there  thought  to  be  universal  evidence  of 
such  Design  as  I  have  said  already  ;  difficulties  and 
exceptions  were  allowed.  But  the  phenomena  of 
organic  life  were  thought  to  give  great  sujDport. 
Here  was  the  stronghold  of  the  belief.  Indeed, 
at  one  time/  this  idea  of  beneficent  Design  was 
thought  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  understanding  of 
organic  structures,  the  clue  to  discovery  as  to  their 
parts.  But  it  is  now  I  believe  generall5i'  allowed, 
that  often  some  of  these  parts  do  not  serve  any 
object  useful  to  the  organism  as  a  whole.  The  idea 
of  a  necessary  functional  fitness  is  abandoned.  Mr. 
Darwin  indeed  states^  '  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  one  of  the  higher  animals  in  which  some  part 


^  Dr.  Carpenter's  '  General  Physiology,'  art.  354. 
"^  'On  the  Origin  of  Species,'  by  C.  Darwin,  ch.  xiii.  p.  535,  5th 
edition. 
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is  not  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  In  the  mam- 
malia, for  instance,  the  males  always  possess  rudi- 
mentary mammae ;  in  snakes  one  lobe  of  the  lungs 
is  rudimentary;  in  birds  the  "bastard  wing"  may 
safely  be  considered  as  a  rudimentary  digit,  and  in 
not  a  few  species  the  wings  cannot  be  used  for 
flight,  or  are  reduced  to  a  rudiment.' 

'  What  can  be  more  curious,'  he  adds,  '  than  the 
presence  of  teeth  in  foetal  whales,  which  when 
grown  up  have  not  a  tooth  in  their  heads,  or  the 
teeth  which  never  cut  throuo-h  the  g-ums  in  the 
upper  jaws  of  embryo  calves  ? '  And  this  assertion 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  notion  of  Design  to  explain 
fully  organic  structures  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the 
writers  who  adopt  Mr.  Darwin's  views.  Long  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  '  Origin  of  Species  '  it  was 
recognised  that  some  further  idea  besides  adaptation 
was  needed.  It  was  thought  that  this  idea  might 
be  found  in  the  notion  of  a  general  plan,  adhered  to 
at  times  and  in  places  where  it  had  no  functional 
fitness.  Professor  Owen,  in  his  work  on  '  The  Nature 
of  Limbs,'  recognises  this  absence  of  adaptation  in 
some  parts  of  various  animals,  and  accounts  for  those 
parts  as  the  carrying  out  of  a  general  type.  He 
instances  the  fin  of  a  whale  as  needlessly  complex 
in  structure,  as  having  in  fact  nearly  every  segment 
and  bone  which  is  found  in  the  human  hand,  and 
again  the  cranium  of  the  chicken  as  composed  of  a 
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great  number  of  bones,  an  arrangement  not  needed 
for  its  safety,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  man  at  birth. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  work  on 
the  '  Principles  of  Physiology,'  has  developed  the 
same  view. 

Some  striking  examples  of  this  want  of  adapta- 
tion may  be  brought  forward  from  embryology. 
The  embryo  is  always  in  early  stages  very  closely 
similar  to  that  of  other  animals  of  lower  organisa- 
tion,^ and  it  is  found  that  it  has  often  parts  which 
serve  no  purpose  either  for  its  present  or  its  future 
welfare.  The  quotation  already  given  from  Mr. 
Darwin's  work  on  the  '  Origin  of  Species '  gives 
two  examples.  Others  are  alluded  to  in  the  same 
book,  and  this  resemblance  in  the  organs  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  life  is  pointed  to  as  supporting  Mr. 
Darwin's  views.^ 

Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes^  has  stated  this  fact  perhaps 
rather  too  strongly  in  opposition  to  the  Design 
argument.  Taking  up  the  metaphor  which  speaks 
of  the  Deity  as  '  the  great  architect,'  he  asks  what 
would  be  thought  of  an  architect  who,  when  he  had 
a  palace  to  build,  began  by  setting  up  a  hovel  ;  then 
pulled  it  down,  and  built  a  cottage ;  then  added 
story  to  story,  and  room  to  room,  not  with  a  view 

^  See  '■  Elements  of  Physiology,'  by  Dr.  J.    Miiller,  translated  by 
Dr.  \V.  Baly,  book  viii.  p.  1591. 

'  '  Origin  of  Species,'  by  C.  Darwin,  p.  523,  5th  edition. 
^  '  Fortnightly  Review,'  June  i,  1868. 
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to  the  final  edifice,  but  with  reference  to  the  way  in 
which  houses  were  built  in  ancient  times  ? 

I  may  add  that  the  whole  system  of  the  repro- 
duction of  plants  and  animals  seems  attended  with 
an  enormous  waste — a  waste  which  gives  rise  to 
great  improvement  according  to  Mr.  Darwin's  views, 
but  which  is  not  easily  understood  if  we  think  of 
each  species  as  a  separate  creation,  the  result  of  a 
wise  and  good  design,  and  look  for  evidence  of  this 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
species  to  the  circumstances  of  its  life. 

Some  of  the  evidence  last  given  has  been 
objected  to  as  drawn  too  much  from  peculiar  and 
exceptional  facts.  You  look,  it  has  been  said,  into 
'  the  nooks  and  crannies  '  of  creation.  If  we  do,  it  is 
because  those  nooks  and  crannies  lie  in  the  quarter 
said  to  be  peculiarly  fruitful  in  evidence  of  Design. 
But  here  we  have  a  great  broad  fact  before  us,  one 
to  be  traced  over  almost  the  whole  face  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  This  truth  as  to 
organic  life  is  very  effectively  brought  out  in  a  book 
which  attracted  much  notice  some  years  ago,  the 
'  Plurality  of  Worlds,'  attributed  to  the  late  Dr. 
Whewell.  The  writer  makes  use  of  it  to  refute  by 
analogy  the  objection  raised  from  final  causes 
against  his  theory  of  the  non-habitation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Among  several  striking  state- 
ments he  mentions  an  old  calculation,  that  a  sincrle 
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female  fish  contains  in  herbody  two  hundred  millions 
of  ova,  and  thus  might  by  herself  alone  replenish  the 
seas  if  all  these  were  fostered  into  life,  and  he  adds 
with  truth  that  though  this  may  excite  wonder  it 
cannot  excite  wonder  as  anything  uncommon.  It  is 
only  an  example  of  what  continually  occurs  with  the 
lower  forms  of  life^ 

I  need  not  say  upon  how  great  a  scale  astronomy 
has  disclosed  the  phenomena  to  which  Dr.  Whewell 
sought  thus  to  reconcile  our  minds.  Modern  views 
as  to  the  waste  of  energy  in  sun  heat  are  a  well- 
known  and  most  impressive  illustration.  Nor  yet 
need  I  point  out  what  much  more  serious  difficulties 
the  Design  argument  encounters  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  history  of  man  himself,  regarded  as  it  now  is 
by  many  as  a  long  ascent  from  savagery.  Now  the 
existence  of  these  very  numerous  cases  in  which  we 
seem  to  see  the  absence  or  the  frustration  rather  than 
the  carrying  out  of  Design  is  a  real  and  undeniable 
objection  to  our  argument.  I  pointed  out  before 
that  the  force  of  this  objection  would  depend  a  good 
deal  on  the  nuYnber  of  these  apparent  exceptions,  and 
I  now  call  attention  to  the  increase  of  that  number, 
as  an  active  cause  of  the  decline  of  our  areument  in 
popularity.  The  principle  of  these  remarks  is  not, 
however,  always  admitted.  In  an  article  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Review  '  for  July  1869,  I  find  it  contended 
that    if   Design  is   once  clearl)^    recognised    in    any 
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phenomenon,  it  can  never  be  separated  from  that 
phenomenon.  It  remains  a  fact,  a  witness  to  an  in- 
telHgent  creator,  whatever  may  be  discovered  else- 
where. 

In  reply  we  may  argue  thus.  Nothing  is  clearer, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  than  that  the 
universe  is  under  one  government.  We  cannot 
isolate  a  part,  and  infer  the  Makers  character  only 
from  that.  We  must  take  account  of  the  whole,  so 
far  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  us.  If  in  many  cases, 
perhaps  even  in  the  greater  number,  we  cannot 
trace  beneficent  design,  we  must  hesitate  to  declare 
God's  wisdom  and  goodness  established  in  this  way. 
To  take  the  well-known  illustration  of  the  watch: 
if  we  knew  that  a  certain  man  had  made  many 
watches,  some  good  ones,  several  indifferent  ones, 
many  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name,  we  should  con- 
clude either  that  he  cared  little  about  making  good 
watches,  or  that  he  was  an  indifferent  workman. 
To  some  extent  this  reply  may  be  put  aside  by  a 
remark  already  made,  viz.  that  a  being  of  infinite 
resources  would  have  no  motive  for  being  sparing 
in  their  use.  He  might  reasonably  adopt  a  mode 
of  proceeding  by  which  a  great  deal  would  be  to 
our  thinking  thrown  away.  This  consideration 
miofht  avail  in  the  astronomical  case,  but  as  I  have 
said    before,    I    do    not  think    that    it   would  be   a 
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satisfactory  explanation  wliere  life  and  happiness 
and  right  and  wrong  are  concerned. 

2.   Increase  of  the  recognition  of  general  laws. 

The  feeling  of  Desi^rn  at  all  in  Nature  has  been 
weakened  by  the  recognition  of  universal  laws.  The 
two  ideas,  special  purpose  and  general  law,  are  not, 
in  the  actual  case  of  the  universe,  logically  incom- 
patible. Yet  the  one  does  tend  to  thrust  out  the 
other.  The  reconciliation,  by  pre-arrangement  of  the 
laws  for  individual  ends,  or  in  any  other  way,  is  not 
an  easy  idea.  And  the  whole  of  the  vast  progress  of 
modern  science  has  been  a  bringing  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe  more  and  more  under  this  con- 
ception of  law.  Furthermore,  the  Design  argument 
found  its  strongest  support  in  what  was  looked  upon 
as  distinctly  interruption  of  law,  miracle  as  distin- 
guished from  providence.  Its  best  foundation  was 
thought  to  be  seen  in  the  acts  of  creation,  by  which 
each  separate  species  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world  had  been  originally  placed  upon  our  planet. 
Now  a  belief  in  the  reign  of  law  here  also  has  gained 
ground,  even  with  some  who  do  not  hold  Mr.  Dar- 
win's views,  as,  for  example,  the  Duke  of  Argyll.^ 
And,  wherever  that  belief  does  gain  ground,  the 
sense  of  special  contrivance  will  diminish.  Creation 
by  law,  like  anything  else  which  is  done  by  law,  does 
not  suggest  special  appointment.      The  adaptation  of 

^  See  the  'Reign   of  Law,'  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  ch.  v.,    5th 
edition. 
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the  species  to  its  environment  is  seen  as  part  only  of 
a  general  plan,  with  a  wider  scope,  in  which  the  real 
design  is  to  be  looked  for.  Generally,  science  is 
offering  a  new  interpretation  of  Nature,  in  place  of 
the  old  theological  view  ;  that  is,  the  reign  of  law  in 
the  place  of  special  appointment.  She  might  allow 
that  her  view  was  less  fertile  in  immediate  moral 
results,  but  she  urges  that  it  is  true.  Every  year  the 
difficulties  of  the  theological  scheme  increase,  whilst 
fresh  evidence  is  found  for  the  universality  of  law. 

3.  Explanations  of  adaptation  without  the  notion 
of  special  Design. 

Some  modern  writers  have  denied  that  the  so- 
called  appearances  of  Design  in  Nature  were  really 
what  these  words  imply. ^  Dr.  Strauss,  for  instance, 
following  Schopenhauer,  asserts  that  the  proper  ana- 
logy for  explaining  these  appearances  is  to  be  found 
in  the  workings  of  animal  instinct.  It  may,  however, 
be  contended  that  instinct  is,  after  all,  not  essentially 
distinct  from  intelligence — it  is  only  a  very  low  form 
of  intelligence,  dominated  by  habit,  personal  and  in- 
herited. Neither  of  these  last  could  be  ascribed  to 
God.  If  we  explain  instincts  as  supernaturally  im- 
planted at  creation,  we  give  the  Theist  a  new  argu- 
ment. If,  with  Mr.  Darwin,  we  suppose  them  to 
survive  from  utility,  we  introduce  an  idea  inapplicable 
to  the  maker  of  the  world.      If  it  be  the  uniformity  of 

'  See  'The    Old  Faith  and  the  New,' by    D.    F.    Strauss,   trans- 
lation by  M.  Blind,  p.  134,  2nd  edition. 
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the  Divine  proceedings,  which  is  held  to  have  more 
in  common  with  the  uniformity  of  the  action  of 
instinct  than  with  the  variabihty  of  conscious  volun- 
tary action,  then  we  have  only  a  re-statement  of  the 
incompatibility  of  action  by  general  law  and  special 
purpose.  If  the  work  of  the  Divine  mind  be  the  co- 
ordination of  a  system  of  permanent  and  universal 
laws,  then  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the 
mechanical  action  of  instinct  under  special  circum- 
stances. There  is  the  antithesis  of  mentally  grasp- 
ing all  things  and  looking  only  at  one. 

I  do  not,  however,  suppose  that  this  objection 
has  had  much  influence.  I  go  on  to  speak  of  another, 
which  certainly  has  had — which,  indeed,^  Professor 
Huxley  regards  as  the  deathblow  of  our  argument. 
We  have  noticed  more  than  once  that  our  reasoninof 
had  its  best  foundation  in  the  adaptation  of  living 
creatures  to  their  circumstances.  Inanimate  Nature 
might  show  signs  of  power  and  arrangement.  We 
might  see  there  order,  arrangement,  beauty,  which 
suggested  mind.  But  we  do  not  find  those  wonderful 
pieces  of  mechanism  which  we  do  see  in  organic  life, 
and  which  certainl)'  suggest  an  intelligent  Maker 
more  strongly ;  and,  further,  when  we  come  to 
sensitive  life,  we  have  indications  of  a  moral  kind,  in 
the  contrivances  for  comfort  or  pleasure,  and  these, 

'  Professor  Huxley's  '  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Reviews,' ch. 
xiii.  p.  330. 
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I  need  not  say,  have  been  thought  a  very  valuable 
branch  of  the  argument.  It  is  here,  as  to  these  con- 
trivances of  organic  life,  the  very  stronghold  of 
natural  theology,  that  the  new  views  of  Mr.  Darwin 
have  made  a  difference.  They  have  very  plausibly 
suggested  a  new  explanation.  With  Mr.  Darwin  the 
adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  surroundings  is 
only  a  gradual  accumulation  of  small  improvements, 
selected  and  perpetuated  out  of  miscellaneous 
changes  by  the  simple  cause  that  those  individuals 
who  had  any  of  these  improvements  were  thereby 
placed  at  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life.  The 
process  by  which  the  wonderful  results  were  at  last 
brought  about  is  resolved  into  three  simple  elements. 
r.  A  general  resemblance  between  parent  and 
child,  with  slight  deviations  of  uncertain  character. 

2.  A  multiplication  greatly  in  excess  of  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

3.  A  consequent  struggle  for  existence,  in  which 
those  who  have  any  advantage  of  organisation 
survive. 

Certainly  this  view  of  the  origin  of  adaptation 
suggests  design  far  less  forcibly  than  the  theory  of 
different  species,  each  permanently  reproduced,  and 
having  Its  origin  in  a  special  creation,  at  which  its 
character  was,  by  immediate  Divine  appointment, 
fitted  to  its  circumstances.  We  might,  perhaps, 
describe  the  contrast  by  comparing  it  to  that  which 
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Paley  has  drawn  between  real  and  tentative  miracles. 
If  the  perfection  of  the  organism  be  supposed  to  be 
Nature's  object,  Mr.  Darwin  makes  her  to  attain  it 
only  after  many  trials.  Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Bridge- 
w^ater  Treatise,  enumerates  nineteen  circumstances 
in  the  character  of  our  globe  to  which  man's  physical 
frame  is  so  adapted  that,  if  any  of  them  were  materi- 
ally changed,  the  whole  race  would  perish.  Now,  if 
we  think  of  man  as  specially  made  for  his  dwelling- 
place,  we  have  here  a  striking  evidence  of  Design. 
But  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Darwin's  views,  and  see  in  the 
human  frame  the  final  result,  so  to  speak,  of  an  im- 
mensely protracted  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
part  of  Nature,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
failures,  then  the  peculiar  cogency  of  our  evidence  is 
eone.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  traces  of  a  Divine 
mind  are  altogether  lost.  We  must  remember  that 
there  are  laws  of  the  variation  between  parent  and 
child,  at  present  little  known,  and  that  these  co- 
operate with  the  influences  of  inanimate  Nature  in  the 
process  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory.  There  is  no  chance  ; 
there  is  Divine  supervision,  if  not  immediate  Divine 
appointment.  So  much  we  may  still  assert,  but  I 
allow  that,  so  far  as  natural  selection  does  explain 
animal  mechanism,  it  obscures  the  view  of  purpose ; 
and  that  it  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  true  ex- 
planation must  be  admitted.  For  variability  and  the 
struggle  for  life  are  facts  abundantly  attested,  apart 
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from  Mr.  Darwin's  theor)\  They  are  verse  causae, 
no  mere  creations  of  his  hypothesis,  and,  to  some 
extent  at  all  events,  they  must  perform  the  work 
which  he  assigns  to  them.  And  further  it  has  now 
been  shown,  in  the  case  of  one  at  least  of  the  most 
convincing  of  the  grounds  of  the  Design  argument, 
the  construction  of  the  eye,  that  the  adaptation  is 
rather  of  the  character  which  natural  selection  would 
bring  about,  than  the  perfect  workmanship  which  we 
might  look  for  from  an  infinite  and  all-powerful  mind. 
The  eye  has  a  wonderful  practical  fitness  for  its 
work,  such  as  the  constant  selection  of  the  best  in- 
strument by  practical  trial  would  bring  about,  but 
still  theoretically  it  is  very  far  from  perfection.  It 
has  somewhat  of  every  defect  which  such  an  optical 
instrument  could  have.^ 

I  have  now  examined  the  argument  from  Design, 
and  the  influences  which,  in  recent  times,  have  dimi- 
nished its  popularity.  We  are  next  to  enter  on  the 
second  topic  of  my  essay,  the  modification  which  may 
be  given  to  this  argument  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  present  state  of  the  human  mind.  We  will 
subsequently  endeavour  to  estimate  its  value  in  these 
days,  and  then  take  account  of  any  additional  con- 
siderations which  can  be  brought  forward  on  behalf 
of  Theism,  so   as  to   form   a  complete   idea  of  the 

'  See  '  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,'  by  H.  Helmholtz, 
translated  by  E.  Atkinson. 
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intellectual   grounds  of  this   belief  at   the   present 
day. 

First  let  me  recall  the  principal  points  in  our 
conclusions  so  far.  Our  argument  could  never 
claim  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  of  infinite 
attributes.  But  it  did  go  far  to  convince  men  that 
the  universe  was  the  work  of  a  Being  of  incon- 
ceivable power  and  intelligence.  A  doubt  hung 
over  the  evidence  of  his  goodness.  Many  obvious 
facts  could  be  quoted  against  it.  But  it  was  thought 
that  peculiar  evidence  of  Design  upon  his  part  was 
to  be  found  in  animal  mechanism,  and  that  this  evi- 
dence made  generally  for  benevolent  purpose.  A 
great  deal  of  this  supposed  evidence  has  been  ex- 
plained away,  and  further  a  conviction  is  growing  up 
in  the  cultivated  mind,  that  all  phenomena  are  the 
fruit  of  general  law  and  not  of  special  appointment. 
It  is  in  deference  to  this  last  assertion  that  I  would 
frame  my  modification.  No  doctrine,  it  appears  to 
me,  is  so  clearly  taught  by  modern  science  as  this, 
that  God  works  by  general  laws.  His  appointments 
are  at  least  pr in ui  facie  general,  not  special,  though 
it  may  be  that  every  special  case  has  been  considered 
in  making  them.  I  do  not  mean  here  to  prejudge 
the  question,  whether  exceptions  to  such  law  have 
ever  taken  place,  say  in  original  creation  or  subse- 
quent miracle.  But  I  wish  to  detach  the  argument 
from  Design  altogether  from  these  difficult  questions. 
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Looking"  upon  Nature  in  the  light  of  modern  science 
in  quest  of  evidence  for  an  originating  mind,  what 
we  see  is  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  general 
laws ;  and  th§  question  for  our  consideration  is,  does 
this  co-operation  indicate  an  intelligent  and  moral 
author  ?  Such  an  origin  does  not  imply  a  definite 
beginning  in  time,  at  which  the  Divine  Being  im- 
pressed the  laws  upon  the  Universe.  That  is  only  an 
anthropomorphic  idea  of  the  Divine  action,  to  which 
our  fancy  may  incline.  This  action  of  God  may  as 
well  or  more  properly  be  thought  to  be  the  now- 
acting  power  of  Nature  following  the  laws  as  its 
method.  To.  continue  our  search  for  Design  ;  we  are 
not  to  argue  from  isolated  facts.  We  cannot,  like 
Paley,^  infer  the  Divine  benevolence  from  the  gambols 
of  shrimps.  We  must  take  account  at  least  of  all 
that  we  know,  and  endeavour  to  grasp  the  character 
of  the  Universe  as  a  whole.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
are  not  to  expect  discernible  traces  of  Design  every- 
where, nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  disregard 
such  traces  if  they  appear  too  often  to  be  accounted 
chances,  i.e.  effects  for  which  we  cannot  venture  to 
assign  a  cause.  When  we  make  this  bold  attempt 
we  are  met  by  a  great  difficulty — the  smallness  of 
our  insight  into  the  working  of  Nature's  laws,  com- 
pared with  what  we  may  justly  conjecture  their 
scope  to  be.     It  is  but  a  little  corner  of  the  universe 

^  Paley's  '  Natural  Theology,'  ch.  xxvi. 
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which  wc  can  explore.  We  see  unnumbered  worlds 
in  the  sky,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  economy 
of  Nature  there,  nothing  at  least  which  would  justify 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  moral  or  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  her  author.  Our  grasp  is  a  little  but  not 
much  greater  in  respect  of  time  than  of  space.  For, 
indeed,  according  to  the  well-known  saying  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  men  are  apt,  from  certain  preposses- 
sions,^ to  be  parsimonious  in  their  estimates  of  time 
past.  This  is  true  even  of  men  with  ideas  enlarged 
as  to  this  point.  They  talk  sometimes  of  tracing 
things  back  to  the  nebulae  as  though  they  were  thus 
obtaining  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  history 
of  creation.  But  supposing  that  the  solar  system 
did  originate  from  a  nebula,  have  they  a  right  to 
assume  this  development  to  be  coeval  with  the 
Universe  ?  We  have  good  reason  to  think  that  stars 
are  by  no  means  of  equal  antiquity,  and  that  our 
own  sun  is  not  one  of  the  oldest.  Further  that  nebula 
out  of  which  it  sprang  need  not  be  thought  the 
primitive  state  of  matter.  It  might  have  been  the 
result  of  some  previous  condition  of  things,  say  a 
collision  of  two  great  cosmical  bodies  and  the  vapo- 
rising of  their  masses.  We  have  evidence  for  such 
catastrophes.^     May  not  such  episodes  repeat  them- 

^  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Address  to  the  British  Association. 

^  See  'Appearances  of  Temporary  Stars,'  in  Sir  J.  Herschel's 
Astronomy,  and  in  Hehnholtz's  lectures  on  the  Conservation  of 
Energy, '  Medical  Times,'  April  23,  1864. 
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selves  in  the  long  history  of  the  Universe  ?  The 
beginning  of  one  order  of  things  may  be  only  the 
extinction  of  another.  We  can  never  feel  sure  that 
we  have  reached  an  absolute  beginning.  Able 
writers,  speaking  of  the  present  working  of  the  Uni- 
verse, have  distinguished  between  physical  laws  and 
collocations  of  matter  ;  for  example,  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation and  the  masses  of  the  planets.  In  the  latter 
they  have  seen  something  arbitrary  which  might  be 
attributed  to  the  immediate  appointment  of  the  Deity. 
But  was  not  this  a  contracted  view,  an  unstable  dis- 
tinction ?  May  not  these  collocations  be  quite  as  much 
as  present  physical  effects  the  result  of  physical  laws 
working  at  an  earlier  period  ?  In  short,  we  cannot 
frame,  from  purely  scientific  sources,  anything  which 
could  be  reasonably  taken  for  a  general  history  or 
scheme  of  things.  But  still  we  may  survey  a  part  of 
creation,  and  our  wisdom  seems  to  be  to  form  the  best 
judgment  which  we  can  from  that.  The  course  of 
events  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  is  at  all  events 
known  to  us  in  its  general  outlines  for  an  enormous 
period  of  time.  Perhaps  we  may  go  further,  and  say 
that  we  can  trace  a  vast  plan  for  the  formation  of  our 
own  planet,  and  further  of  the  particular  system  to 
which  she  belongs,  carried  out  over  an  immense 
stretch  of  past  time.  This  would  be  true  either  on 
the  nebular  or  the  meteor  hypothesis  of  the  origin 
of  the  solar  system.     But  be  this  last  point  as  it  may, 
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we  are  certain  that  for  many  millions  of  years  a 
development  of  life  has  taken  place  upon  our  planet, 
and  that  this  development  has  undeniable  marks  of 
progress.  I  do  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been 
steady  uniform  improvement.  Some  types  of  life, 
reptile  life  for  instance,  may  have  flourished  more 
in  times  past  than  they  do  now.^  But  allowing  for 
irregularities  and  fluctuations,  on  the  whole  higher 
and  higher  forms  of  life  have  appeared.  There  has 
been  unquestionably  an  enormous  advance  between 
the  times  of  the  Eozoon  Canadense  and  our  own. 
And  further  we  have  to  notice  that  a  new  kind  of 
progress  of  far  greater  intrinsic  importance  than 
mere  physical  improvement  has  of  late  appeared.  I 
mean  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  as  it  is  seen 
in  man.  Here,  too,  I  allow  that  progress  is  not 
uniform  or  universal.  But,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the 
long  run  it  is  manifest.'"^  It  is  indisputable  that  the 
earlier  races  of  men  were  both  intellectually  and 
morally  below  the  present,  and  there  is  great  reason 
to  hope  that  progress  has  finally  established  itself 
and  is  advancing  with  accelerated  rapidity.  And 
this  progress,  I  would  say,  is  most  important  in  our 
argument  as  to  the  character  of  God,  for  it  is  full 
of  promise  of  far  better  things  than  this  sad  world 
has  ever  seen.      It  points  most  decidedly  to  a  supre- 

^  Sir  C.  Lyell's  '  Principles  of  Geology,'  chap.  ix. 
''■  Sir  John  Lubbock's  'Origin  of  Civilisation,'  Appendix,  Part  II. 
Tylor's  '  Primitive  Culture,'  chap.  ii.     Sir  C.  Lyell's  'Antiquity  of  Man.' 
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macy  of  the  power  for  good,  and  a  great  hope  of  final 
happiness  for  our  race.  It  speaks  for  our  Maker's 
goodness  not  only  far  more  strongly,  but  also  more 
unequivocally,  than  the  mere  physical  progress 
which  had  gone  before.  For  not  only  are  the  fruits 
of  happiness  which  it  bears  much  greater  in  amount 
and  higher  in  character,  but  the  way  of  its  advance 
is  more  in  harmony  with  beneficence — peaceful  and 
happy,  not  winning  good  through  pain  and  death, 
like  that  physical  progress  which  brought  in  higher 
forms  at  the  cost  of  exterminating  lower. 

Now  here  is  a  great  fact,  a  great  fact  for  good, 
to  set  against  that  widely  spread  appearance  of  evil 
in  creation  which  has  so  embarrassed  theolosfians. 
The  code  of  Nature's  laws  has  so  co-operated  as  to 
work  a  long  and  wonderful  progress  towards  good. 
Does  not  this  fact  indicate  controlling  mind  and 
beneficent  purpose  ?  I  may  be  reminded  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  this  progress  has  been  a  mere  result  of 
the  conditions  of  existence.  Those  conditions  elimi- 
nate the  inferior  forms  of  life.  But  is  there  any- 
thing here  to  oppose  the  idea  of  design  ?  Are  not 
those  conditions  of  existence  a  fruit  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  natural  laws  ?  I  may  also  be  reminded  that 
if  we  could  survey  the  Universe  we  might  see 
spectacles  of  different  meaning.  We  might  find 
the  co-operation  of  Nature's  laws  not  issuing  in  this 

progress  elsewhere.      In  fact,  we  might  find  that  this 
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progress,  as  matters  now  stand  with  the  Universe, 
was  only  one  of  those  occasional  results  from  which, 
as  I  have  said,  it  seems  unsafe  to  infer  the  character 
of  Him  who  made  the  whole. 

We  have,  of  course,  here  before  us  the  much- 
debated  question  of  the  plurality  of  worlds .  I  f,  indeed, 
our  own  little  world  could  be  shown  to  be  the  only 
scene  of  life  and  of  the  progress  of  organisation  and 
mind  in  the  whole  Universe,  then,  indeed,  the  attri- 
buting of  that  exceptional  fact  to  chance,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  the  denial,  that  in  this  single  fact  we 
had  evidence  of  a  design  in  the  maker  of  the  whole, 
might  seem  credible,  though  by  no  means  certain. 
But  surely  we  cannot  assume  so  much.  I  allow  that 
what  we  know  of  a  vast  number  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  the  suns,  comets,  meteors,  nebulae  (and 
among  this  number  are  not  only  a  great  majority 
but  the  largest  also),  leads  us  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  inhabited.  But  surely  it  may  be  otherwise 
with  some  of  the  innumerable  planets  and  satellites 
which  may  exist  in  the  Universe.  The  Darwinian 
hypothesis  does,  it  is  true,  impair  the  argument  for 
habitable  globes  from  final  causes.  It  exhibits  life  as 
developed  upon  our  globe  upon  a  plan  not  so  imme- 
diately capable  of  adaptation  to  any  conditions  as 
we  must  suppose  that  the  direct  working  of  the 
Almighty  is.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  I  think 
give  us  more  solid  grounds  for  expecting  such  habi- 
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tation  than  can  be  found  in  conjectures  as  to  the 
purposes  of  God — conjectures,  I  ought  to  add, 
which  could  not  be  admitted  in  our  present  argu- 
ment. For  the  process  to  which  it  attributes  the 
development  of  life  is  plainly  one  not  merely  capable 
in  the  long  run  of  a  wonderful  adaptation  to  outward 
variations,  but  one  which  does  in  fact  so  adapt  itself 
The  m^ere  relative  paucity  of  inhabited  worlds, 
what  has  been  said  of  the  appearance  of  waste  in 
creation,  may  explain.  And  that  there  is  more 
than  this  comparative  paucity  is  only  conjecture, 
and  a  conjecture  not  favoured  by  the  modern  view 
of  the  development  of  life.  Such  a  conjecture, 
should  not  be  pressed.  We  might  fairly  meet  it  by 
another  conjecture  in  itself  as  likely,  since  we  cannot 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  know  the  fact.  It  would 
be  equally  legitimate  to  suppose  that  in  many  parts 
at  least  where  chaos  reigns  now  a  world  of  order 
and  beauty  and  happiness  will  one  day  have  been 
developed.^  At  the  most  we  have  only  that  impu- 
tation of  apparent  waste  which,  as  I  have  said,  cannot 
strictly  be  urged  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God.  He  is  patient,  it  has  been  said,  because  he 
is  eternal.  He  is  prodigal,  it  might  be  said,  because 
he  is  infinitely  rich.  And  indeed  we  should  be  careful 
how  we  call  him  prodigal.     What  seems  to  us  waste 

1  See  an  article,  '  Life  Past  and  Future  in  other  Worlds,'  '  Cornhill 
Magazine/  June  1875", 
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may  spring  out  of  parts  of  the  plan  which  have 
purposes  the  most  important.  It  is  mostly  the  ob- 
servance of  law  which  seems  to  make  progress  so 
slow  and  halting  and  devious.  But  that  reign  of 
law  may  serve  the  highest  and  most  precious 
purposes.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
been  the  instrument  of  developing  man's  intellect, 
and  his  moral  nature  too. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  bearing  of  the  recognition 
of  law  in  Nature  upon  the  argument  from  Design  as 
applied  to  particular  cases.  I  would  now  say  some- 
thing as  to  its  influence,  when  that  argument  is 
applied  to  the  general  aspect  of  creation.  There 
is  a  difference.  I  have  remarked  that  the  force 
of  a  particular  instance  of  Design,  as  proof  of  the 
Divine  intelligence,  is  diminished  when  the  alleged 
contrivance  is  looked  at  as  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  number  of  general  laws.  But 
this  diminution  does  not  arise  from  the  individual 
appearance  of  contrivance  becoming  less  striking. 
In  and  by  itself  it  suggests  the  idea  of  contrivance 
as  strongly  as  ever,  or  even  more  so.  But  now  it 
reminds  us  of  a  number  of  other  things.  We  are 
reminded  that  it  is  not  a  special  appointment  by 
itself  with  a  discernible  purpose,  but  a  part  of  a  set 
of  general  aj^pointments,  whose  general  working 
has  not  this  appearance  of  purpose.  Consequently, 
our  particular  case  assumes  more  the  appearance  of 
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a  chance  or  coincidence,  and  so  the  idea  of  purpose 
recedes  and  disappears.  To  give  an  ilKistration.^ 
So  long  as  we  look  only  at  the  revolution  of  our 
earth  upon  its  axis  by  itself,  we  may  see  an 
appointment  admirably  adapted  to  animal  life,  but 
as  soon  as  we  consider  this  rotation  as  one  example 
of  a  phenomenon  to  be  seen  throughout  the  universe, 
so  soon  as  we  contemplate  every  cosmical  body 
from  the  giant  Sirius  down  even  to  the  tiny  meteor 
as  rotating  in  like  manner,  then  the  idea  of  special 
adaptation  becomes  lost.  Such  I  conceive  is  the 
effect  of  recognising  the  character  of  generality  in 
the  Divine  appointments  upon  our  argument  in  its 
old  form.  But  if  we  can  grasp  any  general  design 
to  be  traced  in  the  whole  aspect  of  Nature,  or  at 
least  over  so  considerable  a  part  as  to  seem  not 
unworthy  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  whole,  this 
making  void  no  longer  takes  place.  If  it  be  true, 
for  example,  that  within  the  whole  range  of  our 
observation,  so  far  as  that  observation  can  be  thought 
competent  for  the  purpose,  we  do  seem  to  trace  a 
great  scheme  of  evolution,  bringing  about  more  and 
more  of  organisation,  intelligence,  moral  order,  and 
happiness,  then  we  have  an  evidence  for  an  in- 
telligent and  beneficent  Deity,  which  the  reign  of 
law  does  nothing  to  invalidate.      Neither  does  the 

*  This  idea  is  taken  from  an  article  in  the  '  Cornhill  Magazine '  for 
March  1872. 
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reduction  of  the  laws  at  present  known  to  higher 
and  simpler  laws  have  any  such  effect.  If  all  were 
reduced  to  one  simple  but  vast  generalisation,  a 
result  which,  as  Mr.  Mill^  has  argued,  is  perhaps 
impossible,  our  argument  would  still  be  unimpaired. 
It  would  remain  a  mark  of  design  that  this  one  law 
was  exactly  what  was  needed  for  such  an  amazing 
result.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  an  intelligent  creator  that  so  wonderful 
a  development  had  been  achieved  by  the  working 
of  such  a  single  principle,  just  as  it  is  a  masterpiece 
of  human  genius  to  accomplish  great  and  varied 
ends  by  simple  means. 

But  though  the  reign  of  law  does  not  impair 
any  evidence  of  Divine  supervision,  which  the 
general  aspect  of  Nature  may  suggest,  yet  by  itself 
it  does  not  to  my  mind  suggest  the  idea  of  God  ;  at 
all  events,  it  does  not  suggest  that  idea  as  God  is 
generally  thought  of.  Mere  order  and  arrange- 
ment, apart  from  discernible  purpose,  does  not  I 
think  give  proof  of  a  conscious  intelligent  moral 
author.  The  contrary  has  been  asserted  by  an 
eminent  writer.  Dr.  Newman.^  But  I  venture  to 
think  that  there  is  here  on  his  part  an  incautious 
application  of  the  analogies  of  human  life.  When 
we  see  arrangement  we  are  accustomed  to  find  that 

1  See  Mill's  '  Logic,'  Book  III.  chap.  xiv. 
-  '  Grammar  of  Assent/  p.  70. 
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it  is  the  work  of  men,  whom  we  know  from  other 
facts  to  be  inteUigent  and  moral  agents.  If  we 
landed  on  an  unknown  island,  and  found  rows  of 
stones  regularly  arranged,  our  first  inference  would 
probably  be  that  they  had  been  so  placed  by  men 
whom  we  should  think  of  as  more  or  less  like  our- 
selves. But  if  we  knew  nothing  of  a  certain  being 
but  that  he  made  such  arrangements,  if  he  were  to 
us  only  a  source  of  bare  order  apart  from  all  trace 
of  further  purpose,  we  could  not  I  think  infer  that 
he  had  a  moral  and  intellectual  character.  And  it 
is  this  last  conclusion  at  which  we  wish  to  arrive  in 
natural  theology.  I  would  repeat  this  last  remark 
in  answer  to  another  way  of  putting  the  argument 
for  a  God  which  we  sometimes  see  adopted.  The 
alternative  is  stated  to  be  between  attributing  the 
world  to  chance  or  to  God.  Now,  chance  would 
not  be  recognised  I  think  by  anyone  who  had  at 
all  studied  what  has  been  written  upon  it,  as  any 
agent  or  cause  whatever.^  The  word  has  merely 
a  subjective  meaning.  In  common  language  it 
expresses  ignorance  of  any  cause.  In  mathematical 
language  it  expresses  the  degree  of  expectation 
which  we  should  have  from  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  causes  or  conditions.     To  attribute  the  world  to 

1  See  Mill's  *  Logic,'  Book  III.  chap,  xviii.  I  believe  that  the 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Venn,  in  his  '  Logic  of  Chance,'  differs  from  that  given 
below,  but  not  so  as  to  affect  the  point  before  us,  viz.,  the  unintelligi- 
bility  of  attributing  the  world  to  chance. 
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chance  would  therefore  be  absurd.  We  believe  that 
everything  in  the  system  of  the  world  has  its  cause — 
that  is,  antecedents  which  it  follows  according  to 
law.  If  my  reasoning  has  been  just,  we  may  seek 
to  explain  the  whole  character  of  that  system  in 
the  like  way.  And  the  real  question  between  the 
Theist  and  the  Atheist  is  what  sort  of  beinof  we 
are  thus  led  to  think  of.  Is  it  a  moral  and  in- 
telligent agent  ?  If  we  get  no  further  than  the 
bare  notion  of  law-making,  of  something,  which  leads 
to  uniformity,  without  our  getting  any  view  of 
further  purpose,  much  less  of  benevolent  purpose, 
then  I  think  that  Pantheism  and  not  Theism  would 
be  our  conclusion.  But  if  there  be  really  a  grand 
co-operation  of  Nature's  laws  for  a  beneficent  end 
then  we  have  an  argument  for  an  intelligent  and 
moral  Deity  distinct  from  the  world.  That  hypo- 
thesis explains  the  great  fact. 

But  I  must  allow  that  any  conclusions  at  which 
we  can  arrive  as  to  the  character  of  God  from  a 
general  survey  of  his  works  fall  short  of  what 
religion  requires.  We  are  led  to  think  of  God 
as  one  who  cares  for  the  race  rather  than  the 
individual.  The  scheme  of  creation  has  brought 
about  great  progress  for  good  upon  the  whole,  and 
it  may  promise  more.  But  it  has  not  taken  thought 
of  the  happiness  of  each  sensitive  creature.  The 
most  thoughtful  poem  of  our  day  has  bidden  us  trust. 
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That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 
That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain, 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivel'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain.' 

These  are  beautiful  words.  They  express  the 
yearning  of  a  sympathetic  heart.  But  they  do  not 
find  any  countenance  from  science.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  Mr.  Darwin's  view  be  true,  the  individual 
has  been  freely  and  systematically  sacrificed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  race.  I  have  said  that  the 
higher  progress,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  which  we 
now  see  evidence  in  man,  is  not  attended  with  this 
cost  of  individual  suffering  and  sacrifice.  And  so 
we  hope  in  the  main  that  it  is  now,  and  will  be  for 
the  future.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
past.  Those  who  have  done  most  either  for  the 
moral  or  intellectual  improvement  of  their  fellow- 
men  have  often  been,  in  one  way  or  other,  victims 
of  their  own  efforts.  The  world  has  seen  many 
sad  examples  of  injustice  to  the  man  before  his  age. 
And  even  apart  from  this,  I  think  there  is  truth  in 
what  Mr.  Lecky'"^  has  said  that  moral  or  intellectual 
superiority  has  often  been  unfavourable  to  the 
worldly  comfort  or  welfare  of  its  possessor. 

'  Tennyson's  '  In  Mcmoriam,'  stanza  53. 

*  '  History  of  European  Morals,'  vol.  i.  pp.  60-70. 
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We  have  here  brought  before  us  what  I  take 
to  be  the  real  schism  between  science  and  rehgion. 
Some  writers  have  contrasted  these  two  great 
elements  of  our  nature  in  this  way.  Religion,  said 
they,  brings  out  a  personal,  but  science  a  pantheistic 
view  of  God.  But  if  I  am  right,  science  is  not  here 
quite  rightly  described.  She  does  point  out  traces 
of  purpose  in  the  world,  and  it  is  such  purpose 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  in- 
dependent of  the  Universe,  its  maker,  or  at  least 
ruler,  as  opposed  to  the  pantheistic  view,  which  con- 
founds the  divine  energy  with  the  power  of  Nature, 
and  does  not  make  it  independent  and  controlling. 
The  idea  of  personality  in  God,  when  cleared,  as 
far  as  we  can  clear  it,  of  that  anthropomorphism  which 
so  naturally  adheres  to  it  from  our  human  ex- 
perience and  associations,  implies  no  more  than 
faculties  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  will,  itself 
determined  by  moral  qualities.  And  so  much  the 
purpose  in  the  world  revealed  by  science  seems  to 
imply.  But  then  this  purpose  is  general  in  its  scope. 
It  is  not  directed  towards  individual  creatures. 
And  here  I  repeat  is  a  deep  division  between 
science  and  religion.  For  religion  is  a  direct  trans- 
action between  God  and  man,  and  it  needs  a  God 
who  can  be  to  man  a  father,  a  friend,  a  judge.  It 
requires  that  God  should  be  interested  in  us  in- 
dividually,   and    that  the  character    and    welfare    of 
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each  of  us  should  have  a  distinct  place  amidst  the 
purposes  of  his  infinite  administration.  Else  how 
should  we  fear  him,  or  trust  him,  or  love  him  ?  We 
might  admire,  and  wonder,  and  reverence,  but  there 
could  not  be  the  deeper  personal  feelings  that  come 
of  direct  dealing  with  ourselves.  If  God  cares  for 
the  race,  but  often  neglects,  or  even  sacrifices  the 
individual,  then  each  man  can  feel  no  certainty  of 
moral  government  for  himself.  The  hero  who  lays 
down  his  life  for  his  country,  or  the  martyr  who 
dies  for  the  cause  of  truth,  may  only  be  the  victim  of 
a  sublime  delusion.  That  conciliation  between  the 
moral  and  the  self-caring  instincts  of  mankind, 
which  it  is  one  great  work  of  religion  to  accomplish, 
is  lost. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  that  I  have 
been  too  sparing  in  my  inferences  from  the  data 
given  by  science.  You  admit,  it  may  be  said,  that 
there  are  distinct  traces  of  beneficent  design  in  the 
universe.  God  does  care  for  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  upon  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run.  But 
if  there  be  this  disposition  in  him,  may  we  not  feel 
assured  that  any  seeming  exceptions  to  his  goodness 
are  only  seeming — that  when  we  see  the  whole  of 
his  dealings  with  any  of  his  creatures  we  shall  find 
them  redeemed  from  the  appearance  of  harshness  or 
neglect,  that  the  apparent  carelessness  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual arises  only  from  the  limitation  of  our   ovv-n 
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knowledge  ?  In  human  government  such  neglect  of 
the  individual  may  sometimes  be  unavoidable.  The 
utmost  which  man's  power  and  intelligence  can  ac- 
complish is  to  make  laws  which,  on  the  whole  and 
in  a  general  way,  shall  work  good.  Cases  of  hard- 
ship will  occur.  But  we  would  have  this  otherwise 
if  we  could  ;  we  do  correct  it  as  far  as  we  can.  We 
feel  that  it  is  imperfect  work,  and  we  cannot  attribute 
such  imperfection  to  our  Maker,  Infinite  goodness, 
and  wisdom,  and  power,  cannot  overlook  anything, 
nor  yet  find  the  minutest  supervision  a  task  too 
great. 

I  am  far  from  believing  or  saying  that  all  this  is 
not  true.  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  got  out 
of  the  argument  from  Design.  That  argument 
reasons  from  the  aspect  of  Nature,  and  the  aspect  of 
Nature  shows  general,  not  s|3ecial,  purpose.  That 
the  Divine  goodness  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  latter, 
or  that,  even  if  it  did,  the  Divine  wisdom  and  power 
are  such  as  could  carry  out  that  purpose,  is  clearly 
more  than  our  argument  can  prove.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  above  remarks  assume  the  infinity  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  and  that  in  fact  any  argumen- 
tative force  which  they  have  arises  from  that  assump- 
tion. But  I  have  pointed  out  already  that  the 
Design  argument  by  itself  cannot  prove  this  infinity. 
When  we  thought  of  the  marvellous  greatness  of 
creation,  this  objection  may  have  seemed  a  piece  of 
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logical  captiousness.     But  here  we  see  that  it  has  a 
real  and  important  bearing. 

This  radical  difference  between  religion  and 
science  has  been  widely  and  strongly  felt  in  some  of 
its  special  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  prayer,  of  special 
providences,  of  miracles.  And  the  questions  which 
have  thus  arisen  have  often,  I  think,  not  been  treated 
by  divines  in  a  satisfactory  way.  They  have  been 
too  ready  to  content  themselves  with  pointing  out 
how  their  view  of  God  led  to  such  things,  or  at  the 
most  how  the  scientific  view  of  God  could  be  made 
to  agree  with  such  things.  They  have  not  been 
sufficiently  careful  to  make  it  clear  upon  what 
grounds,  independent  of  science,  their  view  of  God 
can  be  rested.  Yet  plainly  this  must  be  done,  if  we 
are  to  have  the  matter  satisfactorily  cleared  up. 
Thus  Paley  sums  up  the  controversy  as  to  the  credi- 
bility of  miracles  with  these  words  : — '  Once  believe 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  miracles  are  not  incredible.'  ^ 
It  has  been  pertinently  asked.  What  kind  of  God  ? 
Certainly  if,  like  Paley,  we  form  all  our  ideas  of  God, 
antecedent  to  revelation,  by  arguing  from  the  works 
of  Nature,  we  shall  not  have  a  miracle-working  God. 
For  all  that  Nature  strictly  interpreted  by  science 
teaches  to  us,  makes  for  law  and  against  miracle. 
So  again  Dr.  ManseP  asserts  that  the  mere  attributing 

1  '  Preparatory  Considerations  to  Paley's  Evidences.' 

2  '  Aids  to  Faith,'  p.  26. 
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of  design  to  God  implies  freedom  on  his  part,  and  so 
involves  die  possibility  of  miracles.  The  present 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  repeated  this  assertion  in 
his  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the  recent  lec- 
tures of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society.  It  should, 
I  think,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  case  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  the  case  of  Nature,  Design  appears 
only  in  subordination  to  law.  Law  is  universal.  De- 
sign has  many  apparent  exceptions.  Now  a  miracle 
is,  so  to  speak.  Design  triumphing  over  law.  Such  an 
event,  therefore,  is  not  in  harmony  with  what  Nature 
teaches,  when  we  apply  the  Design  argument  to  her 
phenomena.  Other  writers,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  ^ 
and  Dr.  McCosh,-  have,  it  is  true,  brought  forward 
considerations  more  to  the  point.  They  have 
pointed  out  that  each  of  the  events  of  the  world 
results,  not  from  a  single  law  of  Nature,  but  from  the 
co-operation  or  concurrent  action  of  many.  The  like 
view  of  causation  is  recognised  by  a  writer  of  a 
different  class,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.^  He  justly  tells  us 
that  the  causal  connection  '  is  seldom  if  ever  be- 
tween a  consequent  and  a  single  antecedent.'  '  It  is 
usually  between  a  consequent  and  the  sum  of  several 
antecedents,  the  concurrence  of  all  of  them  being 
requisite  to  produce,  that  is  to  be  certain  of  being 
followed  by,   the   consequent.      According   to  these 

'  '  The  Reign  of  Law,'  chap.  ii. 

^  '  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government.'     Dr.  M'Cosh,  Book 
II.,  chap.  i. 

^  Mill's  '  Logic,'  Book  IH.  chap.  v.  art.  3. 
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views,  we  see  that  even  under  the  strictest  reign 
of  natural  law  each  particular  event  would  be  the 
final  result  of  trains  of  antecedents  of  indefinite 
length  and  varied  direction,  and  that  herein  lies  a 
power  of  adaptation  to  special  ends,  a  flexibility,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  great  machine  of  Nature,  which  may  fit 
it  to  carry  out  in  every  special  case  the  purpose  of  a 
moral  ruler.  These  views  no  doubt  are  just,  and 
they  avail  to  show  how  the  scientific  view  of  God's 
government  may  be  made  to  agree  with  the  religious. 
But  I  must  observe  that  it  still  remains  to  find  an 
argumentative  foundation  for  this  last  view.  The 
Design  argument  has  not  supplied  it.  All  that  we 
have  made  out  is  that  the  view  may  be  true. 

I  have  now  stated  the  modification  which  should, 
I  think,  be  given  in  these  days  to  the  argument 
from  Design,  and  also  examined  its  effect,  if  it  be  so 
modified.  A  few  words  will  point  out  our  present 
position.  The  argument  could  never  claim  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  God  of  infinite  attributes.  But 
this  perhaps  may  be  neither  possible  nor  needful. 
The  limitation  of  our  faculties  may  prevent  it,  and 
the  wants  of  our  moral  being  may  not  require  it.  It 
may  suffice,  if  we  can  find  reason  to  believe  in  a  God 
whose  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  suffice  for 
the  moral  government  of  man.  No  doubt  our  argu- 
ment did  a  great  deal  towards  this  end.  But  it  was 
always  beset  with  one  great  difficulty,  the  existence 
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of  extensive  evil.  We  found  that  the  views  of 
modern  science  disclosed  a  progress  towards  good, 
which  went  a  long  way  to  counteract  the  ill  inference 
which  the  existence  of  evil  suggests.  But,  upon  the 
other  hand,  the  recognition  of  general  in  the  place 
of  special  purpose,  which  those  views  require,  gives 
an  idea  of  God  essentially  different,  though  not  of 
necessity  incompatible,  with  that  which  religion 
requires.  The  result  is,  that  we  do  need  some 
other  independent  source  of  information.  I  will 
now  enter  on  the  next  topic  of  my  essay — the  con- 
sideration of  other  arguments  which  have  been 
thought  to  indicate  the  existence  or  the  attributes 
of  God. 


PART    II. 


First  I  will  speak  of  the  a  priori  argument,  the 
ontological  argument,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It 
is  an  argument  which  has,  I  sliould  think,  little 
or  no  influence  at  the  present  day.  But  as  it  has 
been  put  forward  by  eminent  men  in  past  times,  as 
Anselm  and   Descartes,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 


concernmg  it. 


The  argument  has  been  presented  in  two  forms. 
I.   Man,  it  is  said,  has  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a 
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perfect  being.  This  idea  includes  the  notion  of 
necessary  existence,  and  consequently  the  idea  must 
have  an  objective  counterpart,  i.  e.  there  must  be  a 
God. 

2.  The  like  inference  is  drawn  from  the  alleged 
existence  of  this  idea,  by  the  simpler  reasoning  that 
such  an  idea  could  never  have  arisen  except  from 
the  actual  existence  of  its  counterpart. 

I  would,  in  the  first  place,  remark  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  we  have  this  alleged  idea  of  a 
perfect  being  at  all,  if  by  those  words  is  meant  the 
idea  of  a  being  of  infinite  attributes,  such  as  God  is 
generally  thought  to  be.  And  further,  what  is  very 
important  to  our  present  inquiry,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  such  idea,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  it  did  not  come 
to  us  from  without  through  sensation,  or  inference 
therefrom,  but  that  we  made  it  for  ourselves  by 
putting  together  certain  abstract  ideas. 

The  mere  presence  of  an  idea  in  our  minds  does 
not  prove  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  reality 
outside  our  minds.  We  have  an  abundance  of  ideas, 
which,  as  we  know,  give  no  such  warrant  of  an  objec- 
tive counterpart.  An  attempt,  indeed,  is  made  to 
get  over  this  difficulty  in  the  first  form  of  our  argu- 
ment. We  are  told  that  necessary  existence  is  a 
part  of  the  idea  in  question,  and  therefore  there 
must  be  something  existing,  which  corresponds  to 

this  idea.     But  the  presence  of  an  idea  of  necessary 

E  2 
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existence  in  the  mind  can  by  itself  no  more  prove 
that  it  has  an  objective  counterpart — that  is  to  say, 
that  something  necessarily  exists,  than  the  presence 
of  any  other  idea.  If,  indeed,  this  idea  of  the  perfect 
being  had  come  to  us  from  without,  then  we  should 
have  warrant  for  the  external  existence  of  all  the 
predicates  which  we  by  analysing  that  idea  could 
find  out.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  idea  is  a  creation,  or  composition  of  the 
mind  itself,  and  consequently  its  components  exist 
only  in  the  mind.  All  that  we  really  can  show  is 
that  the  notion  of  necessary  existence  is  part  of 
the  meaning  which  we  give  to  the  words  Perfect 
Being. 

I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  dwell  longer  upon 
this  argument,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  day  of  its 
influence  is  past.  But  I  must  allow  that  eminent 
writers,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  for  instance,  do  still 
use  language  in  which  its  principles  seem  to  me  to 
lurk.  They  speak  of  man  as  having  a  direct  intui- 
tion of  the  Infinite  Being.  The  alleged  universality 
of  the  idea  of  such  a  being  has  been  brought  forward 
as  proof  of  this  intuition.  But  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  various  races  of  men,  past  and 
present,  we  must  I  think  admit  that  the  idea  of  God, 
at  least  as  we  think  of  Him,  has  been  far  from  uni- 
versal.^    A  sense  of  some  superior  being,  orthepre- 

'  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  '  Origin  of  Civilisation,'  chap.  iv. 
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sence  in  the  heart  of  feelings  readily  attributed  to  such 
a  being,  may  be  conceded  as  very  widely  prevalent. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  all  that  Professor  Max  Mliller 
would  contend  for.  An  actual  intuition  of  God, 
revealing  his  nature,  is  a  notion  beset  with  the 
greatest  metaphysical  difficulties,  as  was  conclusively 
shown  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  his  criticism  of  Schel- 
ling,  and  it  is  a  notion  which  certainly  has  no  support 
from  the  actual  history  of  religion. 


PART    III. 

I  will  now  speak  of  several  arguments  in  succes- 
sion, which  may  I  think  be  classed  together  under 
the  general  name  of  first  cause  arguments.  They  all 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  seek  to  show  that  the 
series  of  phenomena  which  we  see  going  on  around 
us  cannot  have  been  going  on  for  ever.  The 
present  laws  of  succession  must  at  some  period  have 
had  a  start,  or  in  other  words  the  Universe  an  abso- 
lute beginning,  and  here,  they  say,  is  evidence  of  an 
uncaused  cause  or  creator.  God,  it  will  be  seen,  is  thus 
brought  before  us  as  the  origin  rather  than  the 
designer  of  the  Universe.  Accordingly,  we  have 
from  these  arguments  confessedly  less  evidence  for 
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his  moral  or  intellectual  attributes  than  from  the 
Design  argument.  But  it  has  been  thought  that 
some  at  least  of  these  arguments  did  more  to  show 
his  eternity,  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  in  short,  the 
infinity  of  his  nature  ;  that  side  of  his  character  as 
to  which  the  Design  argument  was  obviously  defec- 
tive. If  this  view  be  sound  we  shall  clearly  have  a 
valuable  supplement  to  our  former  reasoning. 

I  will  speak  first  of  what  may  be  called  the  old 
form  of  the  argument  ;  what  has  been  called  the  cos- 
mological  argument. 

Something,  it  is  said,  exists.^  That  something 
must  have  had  a  cause  ;  that  cause  again  a  cause ; 
and  so  on.  But  we  cannot  believe  in  an  infinite 
series  of  dependent  causes.  We  must  stop  at  last 
at  an  uncaused  cause  or  a  first  cause.  This  first  cause 
must  plainly  be  self-existent  and  eternal.  By  some 
questionable  reasoning  it  is  further  sought  to  be  shown 
that  there  can  be  but  one  such  first  cause,  and  that 
therefore  all  things  depend  upon  that  first  cause,  and 
by  a  little  further  exercise  of  ingenuity  we  are  carried 
on  from  this  point  to  the  complete  conclusion  that 
the  first  cause  must  be  independent,  necessary, 
eternal,  almighty,  omnipresent.  But  into  these 
details  I  do  not  mean  to  enter.  My  criticism  will 
be  directed  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  argument. 

^  See  Dr.  Samuel  Clark's  '  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attri- 
butes of  God,'  Sect.  III.,  for  an  account  of  this  argument. 
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On  the  first  view  of  this  argument  we  observe 
at  once  that  it  begins  its  reasoning  by  asserting  the 
law  of  causation,  and  then  attains  its  conclusion  by 
settinof   that   law    aside.      We   refuse    to    continue 
inferring   one    finite   cause   from   another  for  ever. 
Surely  this  step  is  a  little  arbitrary  and  inconsistent. 
At  the  best  it  can  rest  only  on  some  evidence  drawn 
from  the   mind   itself — some   intuition   found  there, 
and  taken  to  be  of  objective  truth.     Nature  gives 
abundant  examples  to  support  the  law  of  causation, 
the  law  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause.     In 
physical  nature,  at  all  events,  we  have  no  exception  ; 
no  uncaused  cause  to   bring  forward  as  an  analogy 
for    our    first    cause,    or,    to   speak    more  correctly 
perhaps,  as  an  instance  of  his  appearance  on   the 
face  of  Nature.     At  all  events,    no  such   case  can 
be  brought  forward  as  observable  in  the  judgment 
of  men  of  science,  for  miracles  I  do  not  contemplate 
now.       Indeed,    the    only  plausible  analogy  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  knowledge  is  the  human  will, 
when  taken  to  be  self-determining.     That  view  of 
the  will  is  of  course  not  universally  allowed.     It  is 
not  a  settled  truth.     And  even  if  it  were,  we  should 
still  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  will  of  man   can 
act  on  the  physical  world  only  under  prior  conditions 
of  physical  causation.       The  great  chain  of  natural 
causes  must  have  supplied  it  with  means  to  direct. 
We  have  not  then  even  here   an  analogue  to  our 
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first  cause — that  is,  to  something  acting  altogether 
independently  of  that  chain,  being  in  fact  its  author. 
The  assertion,  too,  that  there  cannot  be  an  infinite 
series  of  finite  causes,  seems  at  first  sight,  at  all 
events,  discountenanced  by  the  modern  doctrines  of 
the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  energy.^  With 
these  ideas  in  view  it  seems  more  easy  to  conceive 
the  eternal  continuance  than  the  beginning  of  the 
order  of  Nature.  But  still  I  do  allow  that  to  some 
minds  it  may  seem  more  easy  and  natural  to  adopt 
the  idea  of  a  first  cause.  Such  a  preference  would 
have  its  weight,  upon  the  assumption,  for  which  we 
have  found  crrounds  elsewhere,  that  the  human  mind 
had  a  moral  and  intelligent  maker,  if  indeed  it 
could  be  shown  to  be  innate  and  universal.  It 
might  then  be  looked  upon  as  an  indication  from 
him.  But  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  that  any  such 
character  can  be  established  on  its  behalf. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  defend  the  argu- 
ment from  such  criticisms  as  the  above  by  auxiliary 
considerations.  For  instance,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  whole  series  of  finite  causes  must  have  had  a 
cause,    or    otherwise    it  might  have   been   different 


*  Of  the  argument  from  the  dissipation  of  energy  I  shall  speak 
hereafter.  That  does  not  affect  the  mere  continuance  of  the  Universe 
in  some  shape  or  other,  perhaps  one  of  universal  death.  Nor  yet  again 
does  it  prove  that  the  Universe  cannot  have  been  in  existence  for  ever, 
unless  we  make  the  assumption  that  its  matter  can  never  have  been 
diffused  beyond  a  certain  extent. 
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from  what  it  is.  There  is  a  fallacy  here,  that  of 
treating  a  possibly  infinite  series  as  a  terminated 
whole.  Each  of  the  finite  causes,  which  make  up 
the  series,  is  sufficiently  determined  in  character  by 
the  cause  which  goes  immediately  before  it.  If 
there  be  no  end,  there  is  no  need  of  some  cause 
outside  the  series  to  make  it  what  it  is. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have 
referred,  brought  forward  some  ingenious  considera- 
tions, with  the  end  which  I  have  just  named,  in 
support  of  the  cosmological  argument.  They  make 
use,  indeed,  of  a  different  relation,  that  of  substance 
and  accident,  not  of  cause  and  effect,  but  the  end 
is  plainly  auxiliary  to  our  argument  to  support  the 
belief  in  an  eternal  Being.  And  I  may  remark  that 
though  his  arguments  may  not  be  much  to  the  taste 
of  these  days,  they  were  adopted  by  Bishop  Butler.^ 
Briefly  they  stand  thus.  We  cannot,  he  remarks, 
get  rid  of  certain  ideas,  as  of  '  immensity  and 
eternity.'  We  must,  he  argues,  assume  the  existence 
of  some  being,  in  whom  this  immensity  and  eternity 
inhere  as  attributes ;  i.  e.  of  an  omnipresent  and 
eternal  Being.  Now  I  do  not  deny  that  we  have 
ideas  of  space  and  time  as  unbounded,  and  further 
as  being  in  some  way  independent  of  our  minds. 
That  seems  to  me  the  natural  interpretation  of  con- 

'  Bishop  Butler's  '  Analogy,'  Part  I.,  chap.  vi. 
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sciousness.  If  we,  with  Kant,  make  them  purely 
subjective,  we  shall,  I  think,  sooner  or  later  be  landed 
in  a  complete  idealism,  as  was  indeed  actually  the 
case  with  some  of  his  successors.  If  space  and  time 
be  wholly  subjective,  what  is  motion  ?  If  motion  be 
wholly  ideal,  simply  a  change  in  our  subjective  per- 
ception of  matter,  what,  according  to  modern  science, 
is  energy  ?  what  are  heat,  light,  electricity  ?  We 
are  driven  forwards  toward  complete  idealism,  and 
such  idealism  puts  what  we  feel  to  be  an  incongruous 
and  inconsistent  interpretation  upon  consciousness. 
Nay,  further,  if  time  be  purely  subjective,  conscious- 
ness itself  becomes  of  difficult  understanding.  For 
consciousness  In  us  at  least  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  succession  of  thoughts  in  time.  We  become, 
indeed,  perplexed  as  to  the  very  basis  of  knowledge. 
But  if  we  do  grant  that  space  and  time  are  to  some 
extent  objective,  I  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Clark's  con- 
clusion will  follow.  It  is  not  clear  that  space  and  time 
are  objective  in  the  same  way  as  material  phenomena, 
i.  e.  in  a  way  which  requires,  according  to  our  common 
thinking,  a  substance  in  w^hich  they  may  inhere,  as  ac- 
cidents.    And  this  Dr.  Clark's  argument  requires. 

Professor  Birks,^  in  a  recent  work  on  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  creation,  has  also  put  forward 
some  considerations  founded  on  the  nature  of  time, 

1  '  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Creation,'  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks, 
chap.  iv.     London,  1872. 
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which  he  seems  to  regard  as  a  proof  of  a  beginning 
of  the  universe,  and  therefore  of  a  creator.  As  the 
argument  belongs  to  the  class  which  I  am  discussing, 
I  will  briefly  state  and  examine  it  here.  If,  says 
Professor  Birks,  there  never  was  a  beginning  of  time, 
the  present  moment  could  never  have  arrived.  He 
has  an  illustration.  In  like  manner  no  future  point 
of  time  could  ever  be  reached  unless  the  interval 
between  that  point  and  the  present  were  finite.  Now 
I  think  that  we  have  here  an  example  how  an  acute 
man  may  be  misled  by  the  ambiguities  which  beset 
arguments  as  to  the  infinite.  The  original  position 
is  not  sound,  nor  is  the  illustration  trustworthy.  To 
begin  with  the  latter,  we  have  plainly  there  two  limits. 
There  is  the  present  point  of  time  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  future  epoch  to  be  reached  on  the  other. 
Hence  the  included  time  must  of  necessity  be  finite. 
But  the  contention  as  to  the  eternity  of  past  time 
is,  that  there  never  was  any  such  limit  in  the  past. 
There  was  no  beginning.  Unless  this  contention  be 
disproved,  Mr.  Birks'  illustration  does  not  apply. 
Plainly  it  does  not  help  to  disprove  the  position 
which  he  attacks,  for  it  assumes  a  state  of  thines 
which  the  position  denies,  and  is  of  no  force  without 
this  assumption.  To  turn  now  to  the  argument,  we 
are  told,  indeed,  that  if  this  position  were  true,  the 
present  moment  could  never  have  arrived.  Certainly 
not  till  after  an  infinite  progress.     But  is  this  impos- 
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sible  ?  I  allow  that  we  cannot  in  imagination  repre- 
sent it  to  our  minds.  Infinity  told  out,  so  to  speak, 
is  inconceivable.  But  is  not  a  beginning  of  time 
equally  inconceivable  ?  A  mind  so  metaphysical  as 
that  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  thought  an  absolute  begin- 
ning inconceivable.^  The  infinite  passing  of  time  up 
to  this  present  moment  is,  in  fact,  an  infinite  bounded 
on  one  side.  The  idea  here  meant  to  be  conveyed 
may  not  perhaps  be  properly  spoken  of  as  that  of  an 
infinite.  But  still  it  is  intelligible,  and  I  ask  is  it 
impossible  in  fact  ?  Let  us  take  another  illustration. 
Imagine  a  straight  line  indefinitely  prolonged  in  both 
directions.  Suppose  a  point  moving  uniformly  along 
it  in  one  direction  always.  This  point  may,  I  think, 
fairly  represent  the  present  moment,  passing  on  out 
of  the  past  into  the  future.  Is  it  inconceivable  that 
this  point  should  have  been  so  moving  for  ever?  If 
it  be  not,  why  must  there  be  a  beginning  in  the 
analogue  time  ?  We  can  at  least  conceive  the 
course  of  our  point  reversed,  going  back  for  ever. 

I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  these  arguments,  drawn 
from  highly  abstract  considerations.  There  may  be 
others,  but  I  think  that  we  have  considered  enough 
as  specimens,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  others 
which  might  be  produced  would  differ  much  in 
principle,    or    be    found    more   satisfactory.      Such 

1  '  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,'  Appendix  I. 
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reasoning  is  not  I  believe  popular  now.  It  is  not 
by  such  logical  handling  of  abstract  ideas  that  the 
popular  philosophy  seeks  results.  But  there  are,  I 
must  allow,  certain  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
God,  founded  on  the  most  recent  results  of  modern 
science,  which  are  really  kindred  in  principle.  They 
seek  to  prove  a  creation,  and  therefore  a  creator,  by 
showing,  from  the  facts  of  the  present  universe,  that 
it  must  have  had  a  beginning.  They  fall,  therefore, 
under  the  class  of  reasonings  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
and  I  will  accordingly  notice  them  next. 


PART    IV. 

The  argument  of  which  I  shall  speak  first  has  its 
foundation  in  modern  views  as  to  force,  or  rather 
energy.  The  following  account  of  it  will,  I  fear,  be 
tedious  to  anyone  acquainted  with  those  views ;  but 
my  wish  is  to  introduce  such  explanations  as  shall 
make  the  argument  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  the 
subject  may  be  new. 

I  would  begin  by  saying  a  few  words  as  to  the 
meaning  of  terms.  Force  is  thought  of  by  mathe- 
maticians as  that  which  produces  or  changes  motion 
in  a  body.     They  estimate  force  in  two  ways.    First, 
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they  speak  of  accelerating  force,  which  they  measure 
simply  by  the  change  which  is  made  in  a  body's 
velocity.  Second,  they  speak  of  moving  force,  a 
term  which  they  use  when  the  mass  of  the  body 
acted  upon  is  taken  into  account.  Moving  force 
they  measure  by  the  mass  of  the  body  multiplied 
into  the  change  in  its  velocity  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  accelerating  force.  It  is  further  a  conven- 
tion that  work  done  should  be  measured  by  the 
moving  force,  multiplied  into  the  distance  through 
which  it  acts.  And  it  is  proved,  by  the  aid  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  that  this  work  done,  thus 
measured,  is  equal  to  half  the  mass  into  the  change 
in  the  square  of  the  velocity.  The  product  of  the 
mass  into  the  square  of  the  velocity,  is  called  in  mathe- 
matical books  ms  viva,  and,  what  concerns  us  more 
at  present,  half  of  it  is  the  measure,  as  I  have  just 
said,  of  the  power  to  do  work,  what  is  called  kinetic 
energy,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  designation 
kinetic,  because  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak  of 
another  kind  of  energy,  called  potential.  The 
kinetic  energy,  then,  of  a  body  is  measured  by  one 
half  of  the  product  mass  multiplied  into  velocity 
squared,  and  whatever  it  be,  it  is  the  power  that 
does  work,  say,  carries  up  a  heavy  body  from  the 
earth  against  gravitation,  or  forces  a  bullet  into  a 
block  of  wood.  Now  it  is  a  great  discovery  of 
modern  times  that  this  kinetic  energy  is  convertible, 
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according  to  fixed  rules  of  equivalence,  into  things 
which  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
motion,  into  heat,  Hght,  electricity,  magnetism, 
chemical  combination.  Thus  we  have  motion  trans- 
formed into  heat,  according  to  the  following  rule. 
Take  the  quantity  of  water  which  weighs  one 
pound  avoirdupois  in  vacuo,  at  a  temperature 
between  55°  and  60°  Fahrenheit.  The  amount  of 
heat  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  this  water 
through  1°  Fahrenheit  is  equivalent  to  the  kinetic 
energy  needed  to  raise  772  lbs.  avoirdupois  through 
I  foot  in  our  latitude,  or,  what  would  be  the  same, 
I  lb.  through  772  feet.  We  find  that  when  motion 
is  stopped,  as  by  collision  or  friction,  and  when, 
therefore,  kinetic  energy  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 
destroyed,  it  is  not  really  lost,  but  passes  into  some 
of  these  other  forms,  most  commonly  heat.  Hence 
kinetic  energy,  once  called  into  existence,  is  never 
destroyed.  It  may,  however,  be  stored  up  in  some 
latent  form,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  energy  in  the 
sun's  rays  is  used  in  the  leaves  of  plants  to  chemically 
separate  the  carbon  in  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
atmosphere  from  the  oxygen,  so  as  to  supply  material 
for  the  vegetable  world.  The  energy  thus  used  is, 
so  to  speak,  stored  up  in  the  vegetables.  And  in  this 
case  it  may  be  liberated  again  at  a  distant  time  by 
combustion  of  the  vegetable  matter.  Kinetic  energy, 
I  repeat,  is  never  destroyed ;  it  passes  into  various 
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forms,  and  sometimes  It  is  laid  by,  so  to  speak,  in 
forms  in  which  it  may  again  cause  motion,  and  so 
appear  as  kinetic  energy.  These  changes  in  the 
forms  of  energy,  and  this  preservation  of  its  amount, 
are  called  respectively  the  transformation  and  con- 
servation of  energy.  Kinetic  energy  may  be  in 
many  ways  produced.  Whenever,  In  fact,  the  forces 
of  the  universe  are  producing  motion,  they  are  calling 
this  energy  into  existence.  Gravitation  is  constantly 
doing  so  on  a  stupendous  scale.  But  for  gravitation, 
or  indeed  any  of  these  forces,  to  do  this,  there  must 
be  a  distribution  of  matter  in  space.  It  must  not  be 
all  accumulated  in  a  mass.  Gravitation,  for  Instance, 
cannot  produce  kinetic  energy  in  a  stone  lying  on  the 
earth's  surface.  The  stone  must  be  in  a  position  to 
fall  freely.  Here  we  obtain  the  idea  of  potential 
energy — of  that  energy  which  the  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse have  not  yet  called  forth  Into  kinetic  energy, 
but  which  the  arrangements  and  collocations  of  the 
universe  give  them  the  opportunity  of  calling  forth. 
If  we  call  this  energy  just  described  potential  energy, 
we  see  that  the  action  of  force  Is  to  add  to  the  stock 
of  kinetic  what  it  takes  from  the  stock  of  potential 
energy.  And  we  see  also  in  some  cases,  as  in  that 
mentioned  of  the  vegetable  world,  or  in  the  case  of 
vapours  raised  by  the  sun's  rays  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  the  sky,  that  kinetic  energy  is  withdrawn 
back  into   potential,   so    as  partially  to  recruit  the 
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latter.  We  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  of 
the  two,  the  potential  and  the  kinetic,  throughout  the 
Universe  must  always  be  the  same.  The  changes 
of  nature  do  but  pass  energy  from  one  form  to 
another.  And  hence  arises  at  first  sight  the  idea  that 
the  Universe  may  be  eternal.  Matter,  its  substance, 
is  indestructible.  Energy,  its  great  agent  of  change, 
is  indestructible.  Can,  then,  its  events  be  a  perpetu- 
ally recurring  cycle  ?  Here  come  in  the  considera- 
tions which  constitute  the  theological  argument,  for 
whose  examination  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
prepare  my  reader.  It  is  maintained  that,  upon  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
Universe,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  those  changes  on  the 
whole  constantly  pass  its  energy  into  forms  less  and 
less  fitted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  such  a  world 
as  ours ;  that  the  general  progress  is  to  mutuat  rest, 
coldness,  death ;  and  that  consequently  the  great 
machine  cannot  have  been  going  for  ever,  or  this 
state  of  mutual  rest,  coldness,  and  death  would  have 
supervened.  This  tendency  of  things  is  called  the  ■ 
dissipation  of  energy.  How  it  is  thought  to  be 
shown  I  will  try  to  explain  more  particularly. 

The  matter  of  the  Universe  known  to  us  may  be 
divided  into  an  ether  of  extreme  tenuity  pervading 
all  space,  and  the  matter  which  composes  the  sun, 
stars,  planets,  satellites,  meteors,  comets,  nebulae, 
generally  the  heavenly  bodies,  including  our  earth. 
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No  doubt  there  is  in  many  of  these  latter  matter  of 
extreme  rarity,  as  in  the  comets  and  the  nebulae. 
But  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ether.  We 
will  here  speak  of  it  under  the  general  name  '  cosmi- 
cal  bodies.'  The  main  peculiarity  which  tends  to 
destroy  the  present  state  of  things  is  this,  that  the 
energy,  either  potential  or  kinetic,  in  the  cosmical 
bodies,  constantly  tends  to  diffuse  itself,  either  as  light 
or  heat,  or  in  some  kindred  form,  through  the  great 
ocean  of  ether  ;  and  when  it  is  so  diffused,  there  does 
not  seem,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  be  any  adequate 
agency  for  again  collecting  it  in  the  cosmical  bodies, 
and  so  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  world  like  ours. 

For  simplicity's  sake  we  will  consider  the  solar 
system  first.  If  we  observe  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  its  members,  we  see  at  once  one  great  cause  of 
the  change  in  question.  So  long  as  a  cosmical  body 
is  hot  enough  to  be  fluid,  this  radiation  goes  on 
at  a  tremendous  pace.  The  sun,  for  instance,^  it 
has  been  computed,  radiates  every  year  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  heat  to  boil  sixty  thousand  billions  of 
billions  of  pounds  of  ice-cold  water.  Professor 
Tyndall,  in  his  work  '  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,'  has 
given  some  illustrations  to  help  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  this  inconceivable  radiation.  It  would  in 
one    hour   melt   a   coat   of    ice    all    over    the   sun 

1  Sir  W.  Thomson's  article  on  the  '  Age  of  the  Sun's  Heat,'  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine,  March  1862. 
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2,400   feet  thick.     It  would  boil   in  the  same  time 
700,000  million    cubic   miles    of  ice-cold  water.     It 
would  equal   the  heat  given  out  by  burning  in  one 
hour  a  layer  of  coal  over  the  sun's  surface   10   feet 
thick.     When    the    body  is   so    far   cooled  that  its 
surface  becomes  solid,  the  radiation  is  very  greatly 
reduced,  but  not  altogether  destroyed.     Again  we 
observe  another  source  of  dissipation.      The  ether 
resists   the  motion  of  all  the  planetary  bodies,  and 
this  resistance   tends  to  abstract  a  portion  of  their 
motion,  and  convert  it  into  diffused   heat.      It  also 
tends  ultimately  to  make  the  planets,  the  satellites, 
and   the   minor  bodies,  all    fall    into   the   sun.     Of 
the  retardation   it  is    tcue  that  we   can    at   present 
discern   only  the   faintest  traces — an  effect  upon  a 
single  comet.     But  the  cooling  has  evidently  made 
great  progress.     The  form  of  the  earth,  for  instance, 
shows  that  she  was   once  a  fluid  mass.     Our  most 
probable   conjecture   as  to   the  origin  of  the  solar 
system  is  that  its  larger  members  have  been  formed 
either  by  the  condensation  of  a  nebulous  vapour, 
or  by  the  falling  together  of  smaller  bodies,  even 
as   meteors  still    fall    on    the   surface  of  the   earth. 
The  consequent  destruction  of  motion  accounts  for 
the    originally    heated    state    of   the    bodies   of   our 
system.     But   so  great  is  the  expenditure  of  heat 
from  the  sun,  that  Sir  W.   Thomson^  has  calculated 

^  See  article  just  named. 
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that  the  above  theory  will  not  account,  at  the  very 
most,  for  an  amount  of  solar  heat  able  to  support 
that  expenditure  for  more  than  loo  millions  of  years, 
probably  very  much  less.  We  conclude,  then,  that 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  our  system  to  burn 
out,  so  to  speak.  The  falling  in  of  the  planets  and 
satellites  might  keep  up  the  sun's  heat  for  a  time, 
but  only  for  a  time. 

We  see,  then,  the  prospect  before  our  system. 
At  some  distant  time — a  time  enormously  distant, 
I  allow,  as  we  reckon  duration — the  sun  and  the 
planets,  and  all  his  other  dependents,  will  have 
become  a  vast  agglomeration  of  cold  dark  lifeless 
matter.  It  may  be  said  that  the  falling  in  of  the 
small  bodies  called  meteors  gathered  in  from  the 
space  through  which  the  system  is  passing  may 
retard  the  approach  of  this  consummation.  No 
doubt  it  will,  but  only  for  a  time.  Still  further, 
a  possible  collision  between  our  sun  and  some 
other  great  cosmical  body  may  reverse  the  process 
altogether.  In  such  a  case  a  prodigious  amount 
of  heat  might  be  evolved.  The  sun,  even  if 
grown  partially  solid,  might  be  vaporised.  Again, 
condensation  might  set  in,  and  new  planets  might 
be  formed.  In  fact,  we  might  have  the  genesis  and 
history  of  a  new  system.  All  this  is  conceivable, 
nay  actually  probable.  But  it  would  only  lead  to 
a   repetition   of  the   same   process    of  cooling  and 
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accumulation.  It  is  clear  that  the  same  agencies 
which  we  expect  to  destroy  the  solar  system  in  the 
long  lapse  of  time,  would  also  in  a  much  greater 
lapse  of  time  destroy  that  more  stupendous  system 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  Our  argument  requires  that 
we  should  extend  this  view  to  the  entire  physical 
Universe.  It  pronounces  that  the  Universe  tends 
ultimately  to  lose  its  available  energies,  to  arrive  at  a 
condition  in  which  the  cosmical  matter  is  accu- 
mulated in  one  unchanging  mass,  and  it  argues 
accordingly  that  the  Universe  cannot  have  existed 
from  eternity  under  its  present  code  of  laws,  or  the 
catastrophe  just  described  would  have  supervened 
already.  In  other  words,  the  existing  state  of  things 
cannot  have  been  derived  from  other  pre-existing 
states,  through  an  infinite  period  of  past  time, 
according  to  existing  laws.  Hence  we  must  assume 
an  epoch  at  which  these  laws  had  a  beginning. 
Metaphysically  speaking,  such  a  beginning  is  not 
identical  with  a  creation,  because  this  latter  word 
is  generally  understood  to  mean  the  calling  into 
existence  of  the  substance  of  matter.  But  still  such 
a  beginning  of  the  present  order  of  nature  does 
suggest  origination  in  a  divine  will. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  argument  from  the  dissi- 
pation of  energy,  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
the  actual  process  by  which  that  principle  mainly 
takes  effect  upon  the  Universe  at  large.     It  seemed 
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to  me  better  to  do  this  than  to  argue  merely  from 
the  general  truth,  which  may  be  proved,^  that  trans- 
formations of  heat  into  motion  are  always  attended 
with  dissipation  of  energy,  whilst  those  of  motion 
into  heat  are  often  complete.  This  truth,  however 
general,  concerns  after  all  only  part  of  the  trans- 
formations of  energy.  Nor  have  I  dwelt  on  the 
dissipation  taking  place  on  our  own  planet,  because 
after  all  it  is  not  this  which  decides  the  general 
issue.  No  doubt  here  impact,  friction,  combustion, 
conduction,  radiation,  are  continually  converting 
energy  into  the  form  of  diffused  and  unavailable 
heat  to  an  extent  which  processes  of  an  antagonist 
effect,  such  as  the  growth  of  vegetation  or  evapora- 
tion from  the  sun's  heat,  most  inadequately  counter- 
act. But  it  is  not  the  waste  of  a  little  world  like 
ours  which  endangers  the  activity  of  the  Universe. 
So  long  as  the  sun  can  supply  us  with  his  copious 
radiation,  the  earth  may  continue  a  scene  of  move- 
ment and  perhaps  of  life.  Even  his  exhaustion,  as 
we  have  seen,  need  by  no  means  be  the  final  end  of 
activity.  There  exist  incalculable  stores  of  energy, 
potential  or  kinetic,  in  the  attractions  and  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Yet  if  we  steadily 
pursue  our  reasoning,  we  seem  brought  to  the 
conclusion    that    the    Universe,    in    spite    of    this 

^  See  '  The  Unseen  Universe,'  chap.  iii.    Tail's  '  Thermodynamics,' 
Art.  66 
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vast  recuperative  power,  does  tend  at  last  to  be  a 
scene  of  relative  rest,  coldness,  darkness,  and  death. 
Is  this  reasoning,  I  ask,  open  to  any  objection ;  and 
if  not,  does  it  bear  out  the  theological  conclusion 
here  sought  to  be  rested  upon  it  ? 

In  attempting  to  pass  a  verdict  upon  the  ques- 
tion here  raised,  we  cannot  but  feel,  not  only  the 
grandeur  of  the  subject  before  us,  but  also  the 
imminent  risk  of  its  being  affected  by  considerations 
unknown  to  us.  We  certainly  need  to  judge  with 
diffidence.  Perhaps  the  first  question  which  arises 
is,  are  we  to  take  the  material  Universe  to  be  in- 
finite ?  If  it  be,  and  if  its  stores  of  energy,  potential 
and  kinetic,  have  no  limit,  then  it  is  no  longer  clear 
that  the  final  stage  of  accumulation  need  have  been 
reached,  however  long  its  past  history  may  have 
been ;  nor  yet,  I  may  add,  that  it  would  ever  be 
reached  in  the  future.  I  may  be  reminded  ^  that  at 
present  at  all  events  only  finite  accumulations  have 
arisen,  and  that  this  is  not  consistent  with  an 
accumulation  through  a  past  eternity.  But  this 
objection  assumes  that  there  never  could  have  been 
more  than  some  assignable  degree  of  diffusion  of 
matter.  Why  should  this  be  .'^  If  at  any  past 
period  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  diffusion,  why 
may  not  there  have  been  a  greater  degree  at  an 
earlier  period  ?  And  if  so,  why  may  not  this  in- 
^  See  '  Unseen  Universe,'  Art,  163. 
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tegrating,  as  I  should  propose  to  call  it,  have  been 
going  on  for  ever  ?  There  seems  to  me  to  be  here  a 
fallacy  similar  to  that  of  Professor  Birks'  A.rgument. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  Universe  be  finite,  then, 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  reflection  of  heat  must  take  place  from  its 
boundaries,^  and  there  may  be  re-concentration  of 
energy  on  certain  points,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  bounding  surface. 

A  second  inquiry  arises  thus.  If  it  be  im- 
possible to  imagine  the  present  history  of  the 
Universe  continued  backward  indefinitely  under  its 
present  code  of  laws,  are  we  therefore  obliged  to 
assume  some  anomalous  interference  ?  We  speak 
of  course  of  these  laws  as  they  are  known  to  us. 
Might  there  not  be  others,  yet  unknown,  that  would 
solve  the  difficulty  ? 

The  history  of  the  Universe,  as  immediately 
known  to  us,  offers  as  its  leading  feature  the  falling 
together  of  small  discrete  bodies  in  enormous 
numbers  and  with  great  velocities,  or  the  conden- 
sation of  very  rare  and  difilised  gases.  Hence  the 
formation  of  bodies,  some  of  vast  size,  others  smaller, 
but  all  originally  greatly  heated.  This  process 
seems  to  point  to  an  earlier  state  of  things,  in  which 
such    accumulations  of  matter,   though  sparse  even 

1  See  a  paper  in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine,'  by  Mr.  W.  T.  M. 
Rankine,  vol.  iv.  4th  series. 
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now,  were  far  less,  common— a  state  in  which,  to  use 
the  expression  which  I  have  proposed,  matter  was  far 
less  integrated.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  great  change 
of  which  we  thus  obtain  a  glimpse  is  not  a  recurring 
process.  It  is  not  therefore  fitted  for  eternal  re- 
petition and  continuance.  But  it  is  a  bold  thing 
to  say  that  this  earlier  state  of  things  may  not  have 
followed  from  one  still  older  by  a  natural  process, 
and  this  again  from  one  before,  and  so  on  through 
an  indefinite  regression.  We  have  seen  what  an 
important  part  the  ether  plays  in  the  present  pro- 
cess of  the  dissipation  of  energy.  The  existence 
of  that  ether,  the  separation  of  matter  into  two 
main  forms,  may  have  sprung  out  of  some  previous 
condition  of  things  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And 
so  also  there  may  be  forms  and  stores  of  energy  as 
yet  unknown. 

Mr.  Proctor,^  in  his  work  on  the  sun,  has 
cautioned  us  how  we  speculate  on  the  physical 
constitution  of  that  body,  whilst  we  must  feel  un- 
certain how  far  the  physical  laws,  which  we  observe 
here,  will  hold  under  the  vastly  different  conditions 
obtaining  there.  He  supports  his  caution  by  re 
ferring  to  cases  in  which  what  had  been  confidently 
thought  by  many  to  be  safe  generalisations  have 
been    shown  to  fail  in  novel   circumstances.      Thus 

1  *  The  Sun  :  the  ruler,  fire,  light,  and  life  of  the  Planetar)'  System,' 
by  R.  A.  Proctor,  chap.  vii. 
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it  was  thought  that  the  passage  of  a  gas  from  the 
gaseous  into  the  Hquid  form  was  always  an  abrupt 
change.  But  it  has  been  found  that  carbonic  acid 
gas  can  be  made  to  pass  into  the  liquid  state  by  in- 
sensible gradations.  Again,  it  had  been  thought  that 
gas,  when  incandescent,  always  gave  light  whose 
spectrum  was  broken  into  thin  lines  ;  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  hydrogen,  under  high  pressure, 
may  be  made  to  give  forth  light  with  a  continuous 
spectrum.  Now  surely  this  caution,  which  Mr. 
Proctor  enters  in  the  case  of  which  he  speaks, 
might  still  more  wisely  be  entered  when  we  come 
to  consider  a  state  of  things  so  novel,  so  remote 
from  our  experience,  as  that  which  attended  the 
origin  of  the  Universe,  or  rather  of  that  state  of  the 
Universe  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  cer- 
tainly must  not  be  in  haste  to  conclude  that  because 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  they  are  known  to  us,  will 
not  explain  what  must  have  taken  place  at  some 
very  remote  period,  therefore  those  events  must  have 
been  altogether  anomalous.  I  will  go  on  to  speak 
of  another  argument  recently  put  forward,  kindred 
in  principle,  and  the  criticisms  upon  it  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  will  illustrate  further 
the  objections  which  I  have  just  made. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  a  report 
in  the  '  Bradford  Observer '  of  Tuesday,  September 
23)    ^'^1Z^  of  ^i^  evening  lecture  delivered  by   Pro- 
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fessor  Clerk  Maxwell   at   the  Bradford  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  1873  : — 

*  No  theory  of  evolution  can  be  formed  to  account 
for  the  similarity  of  molecules,  for  evolution  neces- 
sarily implies  continuous  change,  and  the  molecule 
is  incapable  of  growth  or  decay,  of  generation  or 
destruction.  None  of  the  processes  of  nature,  since 
the  time  when  nature  began,  have  produced  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  properties  of  any  mole- 
cule. We  are  therefore  unable  to  ascribe  either 
the  existence  of  the  molecules,  or  the  identity  of 
their  properties,  to  the  operation  of  any  of  the  causes 
which  we  call  natural.  On  the  other  hand  the 
exact  equality  of  each  molecule  to  all  others  of  the 
same  kind,  gives  it,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  has  well 
said,  the  essential  character  of  a  manufactured 
article,  and  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  eternal 
and  self-existent.  Thus  we  have  been  led  along  a 
strictly  scientific  path  very  near  to  the  point  at 
which  science  must  stop.  Not  that  science  is  de- 
barred from  studying  the  internal  mechanism  of  a 
molecule  which  she  cannot  take  to  pieces,  any 
more  than  investigating  an  organism  which  she 
cannot  put  together.  But  in  tracing  back  the  history 
of  matter  science  is  arrested  when  she  assures 
herself  on  the  one  hand  that  the  molecule  has  been 
made,  and  on  the  other  that  it  has  not  been  made 
by   any   of  the   processes   which   we   call   natural. 
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Science  is  incompetent  to  reason  upon  the  creation 
of  matter  itself  out  of  nothing.  We  have  reached 
the  utmost  hmit  of  our  thinkinor  facukies  when  we 
have  admitted  that,  because  matter  cannot  be  eternal 
and  self-existent,  it  must  have  been  created.  It  is 
only  when  we  contemplate  not  matter  in  itself,  but 
the  form  in  which  it  actually  exists,  that  our  mind 
finds  something  on  which  it  can  lay  hold.  That 
matter  as  such  should  have  any  fundamental  pro- 
perties, that  it  should  exist  in  space  and  be  capable 
of  motion,  that  its  motion  should  be  persistent,  and 
so  on,  are  truths  which  may,  for  anything  that  we 
know,  be  of  the  kind  which  metaphysicians  call 
necessary.  We  may  use  our  knowledge  of  such 
truths  for  purposes  of  deduction,  but  we  have  no 
data  for  speculating  as  to  their  origin.  But  that 
there  should  be  exactly  so  much  matter,  and  no 
more,  in  every  molecule  of  hydrogen,  is  a  fact  of  a 
very  different  order.  We  have  here  a  particular 
distribution  of  matter,  a  collocation — to  use  the 
expression  of  Dr.  Chalmers — of  things  which  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  imagining  to  have  been  arranged 
otherwise.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  orbits 
of  the  planets,  for  instance,  are  not  determined  by 
any  law  of  nature,  but  depend  upon  a  particular 
collocation  of  matter.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  from  which  the 
standard  of  what  is  called  the  metrical  system  has 
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been  derived.  But  these  astronomical  and  terres- 
trial magnitudes  are  far  inferior  in  scientific  im- 
portance to  that  most  fundamental  of  all  standards, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  molecular  system. 
Natural  causes,  as  we  know,  are  at  work  which  tend 
to  modify,  if  they  do  not  destroy,  all  the  arrange- 
ments and  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
whole  solar  system.  But  though  in  the  course  of 
ages  catastrophes  have  occurred,  and  may  yet  occur, 
in  the  heavens,  though  ancient  systems  may  be 
destroyed,  and  new  systems  evolved  out  of  their 
ruins,  the  molecules  out  of  which  these  systems  are 
built,  the  foundation-stones  of  the  material  Universe, 
remain  unbroken  and  unworn.  They  continue  this 
day  as  they  were  created,  perfect  in  number  and 
measure  and  weight,  and  from  the  ineffaceable 
character  impressed  on  them  we  may  learn  that 
those  aspirations  after  accuracy  in  measurement, 
truth  in  statement,  and  justice  in  action,  which  we 
reckon  amongst  our  noblest  attributes  as  men,  are 
ours  because  they  are  essential  constituents  of  the 
image  of  Him  who  in  the  beginning  created  not 
only  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  but  also  the  materials 
of  which  heaven  and  earth  consist.' 

Here  we  have  an  argument  for  an  intelligent 
and  moral  first  cause  which  may,  if  I  understand 
it  rightly,  be  stated  thus.  The  atoms  of  the  pri- 
mary substances  of  matter  have  a  character  which 
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suggests  the  work  of  a  designing  will.  They  are 
like  '  manufactured  articles.'  This  character,  I  pre- 
sume, is  seen  in  the  similarity  of  the  atoms  of  the 
same  primary  substance  to  one  another,  and  in  the 
affinities  of  the  atoms  of  different  substances  for  one 
another.  Hence  ultimately  their  capacity  to  build 
up  the  Universe. 

This  special  character  of  theirs  was  essential  at 
least  to  much  of  the  order,  arrangement,  adaptation, 
and  mechanism  which  we  see  in  the  natural  world. 
And  indeed,  apart  from  its  potentially  involving 
much  of  the  present  character  of  the  Universe,  we 
are  also  to  see  in  it,  considered  by  itself,  an  evidence 
that  there  is  in  the  Divine  mind  something  corres- 
ponding to  our  desire  of  '  accuracy  in  measurement, 
truth  in  statement,  and  justice  in  action.'  But  it  is 
not  a  character  which  they  could  have  acquired  by 
any  evolution,  for  they  are  primitive  and  unchange- 
able. Natural  selection,  which  may  have  done  much 
to  accomplish  the  wonders  of  animal  mechanism, 
has  no  place  here,  for  the  things  concerned  have 
always  been  the  same,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  through 
all  the  revolutions  of  nature.  Hence  it  is  reasonable 
to  attribute  that  special  character  to  the  immediate 
appointment  of  a  Creator  who  foresaw  its  results. 

The  following  question  arises.  If  it  be  granted 
that  with  our  present  knowledge  we  can  point  to  no 
natural  agency  that  would  modify  or  produce  the  cha- 
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racter  of  an  atom,  are  we  therefore  justified  in  saying 
that  no  such  agency  ever  existed  ?  Because  we  do 
not  know  the  natural  cause  of  any  phenomenon — nay, 
if  you  will,  cannot  conjecture  how  it  could  have  had 
a  natural  cause  at  all — is  it  safe  at  once  to  pronounce 
it  supernatural  ? 

The  atoms  of  the  primary  substances  cannot,  it  is 
true,  at  present  be  resolved  by  chemists.  But  it  has 
been  at  least  plausibly  conjectured  that  they  might 
be  composed  of  still  more  elementary  atoms.^  Dr. 
Prout  put  forth  such  a  conjecture.  His  particular 
theory  that  they  were  composed  of  atoms  in  different 
combinations,  each  the  half  in  weight  of  a  hydrogen 
atom,  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  verified  so 
far.  But  there  are  resemblances  among  the  atoms 
of  certain  of  the  primary  substances  which  give  en- 
couragement to  the  idea  of  a  common  origin  or  com- 
position. And  of  late  Mr.  Lockyer,  arguing  from 
Father  Secchi  s  observations  on  the  spectra  of  dif- 
ferent stars,  has  given  support  to  the  idea,  that  what 
are  in  our  experience  atoms  of  different  elementary 
substances,  may  be  resolved,  under  intense  heat,  into 
some  more  elementary  form  of  matter.^  These  facts 
of  course  make  for  the  idea  that  the  chemically 
indissoluble  atom,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  a  primi- 
tive form  of  matter,  but  a  result  of  some  process. 

'  See  'The  Unseen  Universe,'  chap.  v. 

"^  Address  of  M.  Wurtz,  No.  oi^  Nature'  for  August  27,  1874. 
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I  do  not  insist  upon  the  truth  of  these  views.  All  I 
would  urge  is,  that  they  have  at  least  a  better  right 
to  acceptance  than  the  theory  of  immediate  divine 
action.  I  would  urge  that  this  referring  of  inex- 
plicable facts  to  such  action  has  been  shown  to  be 
mistaken  innumerable  times.  The  progress  of  phy- 
sical science  has  been  continually  exposing  such 
errors.  There  was  a  time  when  men  saw  in  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  winds,  light- 
nings, pestilence,  eclipse — nay,  almost  every  pheno- 
menon of  nature — the  working  not  of  law  but  of  some 
personal  agent. ^  Even  so  great  a  natural  philo- 
sopher as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  gave  a  striking  example 
of  this  propensity. 

By  his  theory  of  gravitation  he  explained  gene- 
rally the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  but  he 
perceived  that  there  would  be  upon  his  principles 
certain  small  disturbances  and  irregularities,^  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  planets  would  attract  one 
another  even  as  the  sun  attracted  them,  though  in 
far  less  decree.  He  thoucjht  that  these  disturbances 
would  accumulate,  and  ixi  time  destroy  our  system. 
He  did  not  fall  back  on  the  idea  that  there  might  be 

^  Tylor^s  '  Primitive  Culture,'  chaps,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii. 

^  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  works  edited  by  Dr.  Horsley,  London,  1782, 
vol.  iv.  p.  262,  3rd  book  of  '  Optics.'  Newton's  words  are  :  '  For 
while  comets  move  in  very  excentric  orbits  in  all  manner  of 
positions,  blind  fate  could  never  make  all  the  planets  move  in  one  and 
the  same  way  in  orbits  concentric,  some  considerable  irregularities 
excepted,  which  may  have  arisen  from  the  mutual  actions  of  the  comets 
and  planets  upon  one  another,  and  which  will  be  apt  to  increase  till 
the  system  wants  a  reform.' 
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some  provision  in  nature  against  this  result,  which 
his  investigations  had  not  been  minute  enough  to 
detect,  but  he  conjectured  that  the  Almighty  would, 
when  the  necessity  arose,  personally  interfere  and 
rectify  the  disorder.  But  the  more  complete  and 
profound  investigations  of  later  astronomers,  who 
have  adopted  his  theory  and  worked  it  out,  have 
shown  that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless.  Our 
solar  system  is  so  constructed  that  the  disturbances, 
whose  existence  Newton  rightly  conjectured,  do  not 
tend  permanently  to  accumulate.  They  only  grow 
to  a  certain  extent,  then  wane,  and  so  run  through 
successive  cycles.^  There  is  no  need,  at  all  events, 
from  this  cause,  of  miraculous  intervention  to  pre- 
serve the  system.  Still,  this  last  idea  keeps  its 
ground.  Even  till  our  own  day  it  was  very  gene- 
rally thought  that  the  origin  of  the  different  species 
of  plants  and  animals  could  be  explained  only  in  this 
way.  The  great  geologist  ^  who  has  just  been  taken 
from  amongst  us  gave  a  fine  example  of  scientific 
candour  when  he  recanted  that  opinion.  We  have 
witnessed  also  a  similar  change  of  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  human  speech  and  civilisation.^  Surely, 
with  all  these  examples  before  us,  we  should  not  be 

1  See  Pratt's  '  Mechanical  Philosophy,"  Art.  379-383. 

2  Sir  C.  Lyell. 

3  See  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  '  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.' 
Sir  J.  Lubbock's  '  Origin  of  Civilisation.' 
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in  haste  to  affirm  the  impossibihty  of  natural  explana- 
tion or  the  need  of  personal  divine  intervention. 

These  remarks  apply  to  every  case  in  which, 
because  our  natural  philosophy  is  at  fault,  we  fall 
back  upon  the  Deus  ex  mac  hind.  The  controversy 
as  to  the  first  origin  of  life  affords  another  instance. 
Here,  too,  a  theological  conclusion  has  been  drawn. 
If  life,  we  are  told,  can  in  a  natural  way  only  origin- 
ate from  life,  then,  since  we  know  that  it  did  not 
exist  on  our  planet  at  a  remote  period  of  her  history, 
we  have  proof,  even  accepting  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment, that  it  must  originally  have  been  introduced 
here  in  some  supernatural  way.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  refer  to  the  explanation  proposed  by  Thomson 
and  Helmholtz,  viz.  the  possible  introduction  of  life 
upon  our  globe  by  the  presence  of  a  germ  of  life  in 
one  of  the  innumerable  meteors  which  fall  upon  it. 
I  allow  the  difficulty  attending  this  theory,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extremes  of  temperature  to  which  such 
a  body  must  have  been  exposed.  But  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  absolutely  incredible,  and,  if  admitted,  it 
may  put  back  the  origin  of  life  indefinitely.  In  any 
case,  I  would  again  recur  to  the  idea  sanctioned  by 
Prof.  Huxley,^  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  that 
though  within  our  present  observation  life  does 
never  originate  with  inanimate  matter,  we  are  not 

'  Address  to  the   British   Association   for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Liverpool,  1870. 
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therefore  positively  to  conclude  that  it  never  has 
done  so  in  any  state  of  our  planet,  or  still  more  of 
the  universe  at  large. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  would 
observe  that  my  objections  are  directed  against  these 
scientific  arguments  as  first-cause  arguments.  I  do 
not  see  that  they  prove  a  beginning,  and  so  establish 
the  doctrine  of  a  Creator.  I  may  be  reminded  that  I 
have  been  in  reality  opposing  a  conjecture  to  a  fact. 
We  cannot  at  present,  I  allow,  produce  with  confi- 
dence any  natural  explanation  of  the  primitive  cha- 
racter of  atoms,  or  of  the  origin  of  life.  I  meet  that 
fact  by  the  conjecture  that  we  may  discover  some 
such  explanation  hereafter.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  say 
that  there  cannot  be  any  such  explanation.  Now 
thus  to  rely  on  conjecture  it  may  be  said  is  contrary 
to  my  own  views  elsewhere  expressed.  I  reply  that 
the  conjecture  in  question,  that  of  future  explanation 
by  law,  unlike  the  conjecture  that  no  world  but  our 
own  is  inhabited,  has  much  to  say  on  its  own  behalf. 
It  is,  indeed,  suggested  by  the  whole  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  science.  I  would  also  observe  that  these  argu- 
ments, even  if  allowed,  do  never  attain  the  full  force 
of  a  proof  for  a  first  cause.  They  come  short  in  this 
respect  of  what  the  old  cosmological  argument  pro- 
fesses at  least  to  prove.  They  only  show  anomalous 
causation.  Something  must  have  acted  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  known  laws.     But  that  something  may 
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ha\o  boon  tbo  ond  o{  a  series  of  fmito  causes.  It  is 
not  necessarily  self-existent.  I  know  tliat  the  idea  ot 
a  will  readiU-  arises,  but  ibis  is  roall\-  i-lue  to  another 
view  of  the  facts  that  have  been  before  us,  that  which 
sees  in  them  o-roiuul  for  the  Pcsio-n  arerunient.  Or 
more  probabl)-  this  it.lea  arises  \xo\\\  our  thinking  ot 
a  will  as  a  first  cause,  a  belief  which  is  at  least  open 
to  question. 

To  pursue  my  distinction  as  to  the  iorce  ot  these 
objecti(^ns  I  would  turther  jHiint  cuit  that  the\'  do  not 
appl)'  to  the  features  in  the  character  or  history  oi 
the  universe  that  have  been  under  consideration, 
looked  at  as  evidence  oi  a  God,  because  they  show 
design.  If  the  present  order  oi  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  code  of  her  laws,  has  marks  of  design,  as 
indeed  I  believe  that  it  has,  it  does  not  lose  the  sig"- 
nificance  which  it  has  so  acquired  by  being  thought 
of  as  resulting  naturall\-  froni  some  previous  order. 
The  difference  thus  made  is  onl\-  a  distinction  on 
which  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  dwell,  between 
purpose  accomplished  b\'  a  plan  and  by  immediate 
intervention.  Nor  yet,  if  the  fact  that  all  atoms  of 
h)drogen  are  alike  carries  to  any  mind  the  conviction 
of  Divine  appointment,  should  it  cease  to  do  so  if  it  be 
shown  that  this  fact  also  has  its  place  in  the  orderly 
scheme  of  nature.  But  I  must  add  that  the  grounds 
of  the  Desiijn  aroument  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
strengthened  by  thus  looking  back  to  the  properties 
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of  elementary  matter.  This  bare  making  of  all 
hydrogen  atoms  alike  does  not,  I  think,  do  much  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  wise  and  good  creator, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out.  That  conclusion  is 
in  reality  suggested  by  some  remote  consequences, 
as  I  have  said,  in  animal  mechanism.  We  have  no 
right  to  look  upon  all  the  wonders  of  such  mechanism 
as  specially  contemplated  and  provided  for  in  the 
original  properties  of  matter.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
how  much  the  process  of  their  actual  production, 
upon  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis,  takes  away  from  this 
idea,  viz.  that  matter  was  originally  created  and  en- 
dowed with  a  special  view  to  bringing  them  about. 
I  have  asserted  that,  with  all  abatements,  the  facts  of 
animal  and  human  life  do  seem  to  me  to  indicate  at 
least  an  intelligent  Creator.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
this  present  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  heightens 
their  effect  for  that  end,  nor  yet  that  we  shall  find 
much,  apart  from  the  phenomena  of  life,  which  will 
help  us  to  such  theological  conclusions.  If  the 
nature  and  properties  of  atoms  had  done  nothing 
more  than  produce  a  chaos  of  fire  like  the  sun, 
or  a  barren  rock  like  the  moon,  would  they  have 
suggested  the  thoifght  of  a  wise  and  good  Creator  ? 

I  will  not  say  more  on  the  various  forms  of 
the  first  cause  argument,  but,  before  going  on  to 
another  class  of  arguments,  I  would  say  something  as 
to  a  work  which  has  just  appeared — '  The   Unseen 
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Universe.'  It  is  a  book  remarkable  for  the  acquaint- 
ance shown  with  the  present  progress  of  physical 
science,  and  for  the  boldness  and  originality  of  some 
of  its  speculations.  The  writers  assume  a  position 
precisely  opposed  to  that  of  the  first-cause  argu- 
ments. They  persistently  assert  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuity, sketched  by  Sir  W.  R.  Grove  in  his  well- 
known  address  to  the  British  Association  at  Notting- 
ham. This  doctrine  is  what  I  have  already  spoken 
of  as  the  growing  belief  of  scientific  men,  viz.  that 
the  present  state  of  the  universe  has  grown  out  of 
past  states,  by  the  steady  and  uninterrupted  action 
of  general  laws.  There  have  been  no  breaks,  no 
incoming  of  anomalous  powers  unrelated  to  this 
scheme  of  things.  The  authors  of  '  The  Unseen 
Universe'^  do,  indeed,  assert  the  existence  of  a 
God.  They  regard  that  assertion  as  in  fact  self-evi- 
dent. But  they  hold  that  the  Divine  Being  cannot 
have  acted  on  the  universe  at  any  time  in  a  direct, 
anomalous  way,  or  we  should  have  had  breach  of 
continuity.  Yet  they  hold  strongly  that  the  present 
visible  universe  cannot  have  been  eternal.  They  ex- 
plain very  clearly  the  tendency,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  to  an  ultimate  dissipatioh  of  energy,  a  con- 
dition of  things  in  which  those  transformations  of 
energy,  which  are  in  fact  the  source  of  all  the  events 
of  our  universe,  would  come  to  an  end.    They  think, 

^  '  The  Unseen  Universe,'  Art.  54. 
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indeed,  that  not  only  does  the  visible  universe  clearly 
tend  thus  to  a  final  state  of  rest,  coldness,  death,  but 
that  possibly  its  very  matter,  commonly  thought  of 
as  indestructible,  may  come  to  an  end.  This  last 
conjecture  is  founded  upon  Sir  W.  Thomson's  theory, 
that  an  atom  is  a  vortex  ring  in  some  invisible 
perfect  fluid,  that  is,  a  filament  of  rotating  fluid  in 
the  form  of  some  closed  or  re-entering  curve,  some- 
thing to  which  a  twisting  smoke  wreath  would  have 
a  rough  resemblance.  If  the  fluid  were  really 
perfect  and  frictionless,'  such  a  ring  vortex  would 
last  for  ever.  This  was  the  character  which  Sir  W. 
Thomson  gave  it,  but  the  book  in  question  conjec- 
tures that  this  fluid,  the  basis  of  matter,  may  not  be 
perfect.  If,  then,  our  visible  universe  be  finite  in 
duration,  certainly  as  regards  its  activities,  possibly 
as  regards  its  material,  how  are  we  to  avoid  the 
idea  of  creation,  how  are  we  to  hold  to  that  of  con- 
tinuity 1  Here  comes  in  the  characteristic  idea  of 
the  book.^  The  present  visible  universe  is  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  out  of  an  invisible  universe. 
The  connection  is  not  thought  of  as  strictly  that 
of  antecedent  and  consequent.  Rather  the  invisible 
universe  is  the  contemporary  as  well  as  parent  of  the 
visible.  The  latter  is,  as  it  were,  an  island  in  the 
former  as  a  sea.  Or,  to  use  perhaps  a  better 
analogy,  even  as  some  phenomenon  that  we  behold, 
1  '  The  Unseen  Universe,'  Art.  216. 
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say  a  smoke  wreath,  is  a  phenomenon  in  this  visible 
universe,  even  so  is  that  stupendous  whole  but  a  phe- 
nomenon in  the  yet  older  and  greater  unseen  universe. 
And  the  idea  is  thrown  out  that  this  unseen  universe, 
with  which  our  material  universe  is  immediately  con- 
nected, may  be  again  only  a  product  of  another  uni- 
verse still  further  removed  from  us,  and  so  on  ad 
iiifinituin.  But  a  natural  connection  between  these 
universes  is  supposed.  None  of  these  states  of 
things  is  a  creation  in  the  common  sense  of  that 
word.  Energy,  it  is  thought,  may  be  transferred  to 
our  material  universe  from  the  unseen  universe  with 
which  it  is  immediately  connected,  or  vice  versa. 
The  supernatural  events  alleged  in  connection  with 
the  origin  of  Christianity  are  accounted  for  by  the 
coming  in  of  the  powers  of  this  invisible  universe. 
The  hope  of  immortality  is  held  out  from  the  possi- 
bility of  our  personally  obtaining  a  place  in  that  un- 
seen system,  but  this,  it  is  allowed,  cannot  be  thought 
of  as  indicated  by  science,  apart  from  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  The  entire  stock  of  energy,  whose  trans- 
formations make  up  the  development  of  the  successive 
universes,  is  supposed  to  be  infinite.  The  intelli- 
gent power  which  directs  all  these  transformations  is 
identified  with  the  Second  Person  of  the  Christian 
Trinity  ;  the  source  of  life  with  the  Third  Person. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  upholding  the  doctrine 
of  continuity  would,  I  suppose,  be. approved  by  many 
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men  of  science.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  my  wish 
here  to  attempt  a  decision  as  to  its  truth.  It  seems 
to  me,  indeed,  one  of  those  fundamental  principles 
which  are  not  proper  subjects  for  argument,  but  must 
be  intuitively  accepted  or  modified  by  every  indi- 
vidual mind.  But  if  we  accept  this  principle,  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  in  the  scheme  which  I  have  briefly 
and  imperfectly  sketched  that  is  open  to  question. 
To  begin  with  what  is  said  as  to  God,  it  may  be  true 
that  our  minds  do  instinctively  think  of  some  mys- 
terious infinite  being,  as  the  ground  of  this  visible 
universe.  But  the  idea  to  which  we  are  thus  led  is 
not  that  definite  conception  of  God  which  religious 
men  cherish  ;  it  is  not  that  of  a  being  perfect  in 
wisdom  and  goodness,  as  well  as  self-existent  or  all- 
powerful.  The  existence  of  a  being  corresponding 
to  this  last  idea  I  cannot  allow  to  be  '  absolutely  self- 
evident.'  And  next,  to  come  to  the  characteristic 
idea  of  the  book,  it  may  be  the  most  reasonable  view 
to  think  of  this  present  visible  universe  as  evolved 
out  of  one  unseen.  If,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
we  consider  the  nature  of  human  knowledge  and  the 
general  drift  of  modern  discovery,  we  may  conclude 
that  this  idea  of  eternal  development  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  absolute  creation.  But  when  we 
consider  next  the  allegation  that  the  present  visible 
universe,  as  known  to  us,  cannot  have  existed  from 
eternity,  or  exist  to  eternity,  by  reason  of  the  dissipa- 
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tion  of  energy,  we  see  the  objections  which  I  have 
pointed  out  when  considering  that  physical  truth  in 
connection  with  the  arguments  for  a  God.  The 
conchision  does  not  follow  without  assumptions  as 
to  the  limits  in  the  diffusion  of  matter  in  past  times, 
its  finite  amount,  the  unreasonableness  of  looking 
forward  to  a  final  state  of  coldness,  darkness,  and 
death.  And  if  all  these  assumptions  be  made, 
they  only  lead  us  to  the  idea  of  some  universe  or 
state  of  the  universe  antecedent  to  that  which  now 
is,  and  differing  as  to  its  laws  from  it,  and  also  of  some- 
thing so  differing  hereafter.  They  do  not  establish 
that  this  unseen  universe  is  still  in  existence.  On 
the  contrary,  the  idea  of  causation,  which  makes  it 
consist  in  the  transformation  of  energy,  clearly  im- 
plies that  the  parent  universe  must  have  given  place 
to  the  present.  At  least  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  surviving  part.  Nor,  indeed,  do  I 
see  that  we  can  have  such  evidence,  unless  we  admit 
the  accounts  of  the  Spiritualists,  or  some  other  ac- 
counts of  what  are  thought  to  be  supernatural  events, 
say  the  Christian  miracles.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  believe  in  such  an  unseen  universe,  to 
look  upon  it  as  it  is  here  put  forward  as  the  probable 
ground  of  what  is  seen,  and  to  welcome  it  as  the 
possible  explanation  of  much  which  we  wish  to 
believe,  but  feel  to  be  open  to  the  objection  of  being 
supernatural.     But  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  that  the 
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authors  of  'The  Unseen  Universe'  have  shown  a 
scientific  foundation  for  this  faith.  They  bring  for- 
ward a  supposed  absorption  of  Hght,  as  it  is  being 
transmitted  through  the  luminiferous  ether. ^  Their 
evidence  for  this  supposition  is  a  speculation  of  Struve, 
in  which  such  an  absorption  is  inferred  from  the  ob- 
served brightness  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  compared  with 
their  supposed  distribution  in  space.  But  this  specula- 
tion rests,  as  our  authors  themselves  tell  us,  upon  much 
that  is  doubtful.  They  mention  that  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  Sir  John  Herschel.  And  even  If  it  be  true, 
it  would  not  follow  that  the  energy  which  thus  disap- 
peared in  the  absorption  of  light  must  pass  into 
some  other  unseen  universe.  It  might  be  diffused 
over  the  ether  in  some  other  form  than  light.  Nor 
yet  is  it  clearly  made  out  that  the  universe  out  of 
which  our  visible  universe  has  proceeded  contains 
life  and  intelligence.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  only 
real  reason  given  is  the  impossibility  of  abiogenesis ; 
that  is  to  say,  life  must  have  sprung  from  life.  There- 
fore, it  must  have  come  into  our  universe  from  its 
predecessor.  I  have  already  explained  the  reserva- 
tions under  which  I  think  that  we  should  admit 
this  allegation.  As  to  the  second  point,  reliance  is 
placed  upon  the  uniformity  of  atoms,  of  which  also 
I  have  spoken  already. 

*  'The  Unseen  Universe/  Arts.  147  and  208. 
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PART    V. 

I  will  now  speak  of  a  fresh  class  of  arguments, 
founded  on  a  basis  altogether  distinct. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  our  moral  feelings  have 
done  much  to  suggest,  to  define,  and  to  strengthen 
our  ideas  of  God.  Further,  many  thinkers  have 
believed  that  they  could  find  in  those  feelings  an 
independent  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  Thus 
Kant  argued  that  the  existence  of  God  was  needed 
to  harmonise  the  authority  of  the  moral  law  with 
our  instinctive  desire  of  happiness.  Conscience 
often  dictates  a  course  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
is  at  variance  with  our  natural  care  for  self.  A  God 
is  needed  to  bear  the  good  man  out  in  his  course, 
to  make  the  way  of  right  ultimately  the  way  of 
happiness  as  well.  If  there  be  no  such  power  our 
nature  is  divided  into  contradictory  and  hostile  princi- 
ples. This  argument  has  been  disallowed  by  writers 
as  widely  apart  as  Dean  Mansel  and  Dr.  Strauss. 
It  has  been  condemned  as  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  man's  unworthiness  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  again  as  opposed  to  enlightened 
views  of  human  happiness,  views  which  make  virtue 
by  itself  apart  from  any  outward  reward  the  greatest 
source  of  happiness.  I  do  not  think  much  of  these 
objections.       God's   government  does  make   a   dif- 
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ference  between  the  good  man  and  the  bad,  however 
imperfect  and  blended  the  character  of  either  may  be, 
or  else  there  is  an  end  of  all  religion.  And,  again, 
man's  happiness  is  undoubtedly  affected  from  many 
outward  sources.  He  'has  too  much  weakness  for 
the  Stoic's  part.'  There  are  many  trials  for  the  good 
man  ;  yea,  often  for  the  best  of  men.  The  alleged 
basis  of  our  argument  is  true  as  regards  the  account 
which  it  gives  of  human  nature,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  adequate  founda- 
tion for  what  that  argument  builds  upon  it.  For  it 
is  obviously  open  to  this  criticism.  The  indications 
of  conscience  and  of  self-love  may  be  really  opposed 
— one  or  the  other  may  be  misleading — it  is  a  mere 
assumption  to  say  that  there  must  be  some  unknown 
fact  to  reconcile  the  two.  Still  more  would  a  similar 
criticism  apply  to  another  simpler  form  of  the  moral 
argument.  It  has  been  said  that  the  bare  existence 
in  the  mind  of  that  law  of  right  and  wrong  pointed 
to  a  lawgiver,  that  is  to  God.  Here,  as  Mr.  Mill 
has  pointed  out,  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
as  to  the  meaning-  of  the  word  law.  The  law  of 
conscience  is  self-asserting.  Its  authority  is  intui- 
tively felt.  It  is  not  dependent,  like  that  of  human 
law,  upon  the  sanction  of  some  external  lawgiver. 
In  both  these  arguments  no  safe  objective  basis  for 
a  belief  in  God  is  established.  And  we  cannot 
accordingly  regard   them   as   adequate  independent 
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arguments  for  his  existence.  But  if  his  existence  as 
a  conscious  and  intelligent  Being  can  be  otherwise 
shown,  then  I  think  that  the  facts  of  conscience  do 
throw  a  very  valuable  light  upon  his  character.  Let 
us  recall  the  conclusions  of  the  argument  from 
Design.  That  argument  may  have  failed  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God  according  to  the  full  concep- 
tion of  his  attributes,  eternal,  omnipresent,  infinite  in 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  But  it  did  give  us 
reason  to  believe  that  the  universe  was  fashioned 
and  ruled  by  a  Being  in  whose  general  appointments 
we  could  trace  purposes  wise  and  good.  I  say  in 
his  general  appointments.  For  it  must,  I  think,  be 
allowed  that  we  often  fail  to  do  so  in  the  particular 
appointments  of  his  Providence.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  this  latter  fact  inconsistent  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  wise  and  good  God.  For  in  attempting 
to  trace  the  purposes  of  such  a  Being,  in  any  of  his 
appointments,  we  are  plainly  open  to  this  great 
source  of  error,  that  we  may  but  imperfectly  know 
the  bearings  and  connections  of  the  appointment 
according  to  the  scheme  of  things  which  he  has 
ordained.  Now  this  obvious  source  of  error  is  much 
less  likely  to  mislead  us  in  the  case  of  some  broad 
general  appointment,  whose  results  we  can  trace  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  as  in  the  fact  that  a  sense  of 
obligation  attends  the  dictates  of  conscience,  than 
in  the  case  of  some  special  individual  appointment, 
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say  the  death  of  a  good  and  truly  useful  man,  where 
we  can  see  only  one  immediate  effect,  and  are  pos- 
sibly ignorant  of  other  connections.  The  risk  of 
our  being  misled  from  ignorance  of  such  other 
results  is  as  a  mere  matter  of  probability  less  when 
we  see  the  appointment  as  in  the  general  case  cited 
occurring  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  It 
may  perhaps  be  said  that  there  are  such  general 
appointments,  and  some  even  in  which  from  analogy 
we  should  most  expect  to  see  traceable  Design,  in 
which  we  fail  to  do  so.  Our  remarks  upon  the 
appearance  of  waste  in  nature  may  perhaps  explain 
the  common  cases  of  this  kind,  but  of  those  special 
cases  just  alluded  to  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  more, 
as  they  may  seem  to  have  a  resemblance  to  this  case 
of  the  moral  faculty.  The  atrophied  or  aborted 
organs  in  man  or  animals  are  a  good  example. 
Some,  indeed,  are  parts  of  the  same  organism  as  the 
faculty  in  question.  I  would  remark,  however,  that 
probably  they  have  had  a  use  at  some  former  period 
of  the  animal's  development.  They  are  remains,  or 
survivals,  so  to  speak,  of  what  had  once  an  impor- 
tant function.  If,  then,  we  take  a  wide  view,  we 
cannot  confidently  say  that  they  have  been  intro- 
duced without  a  purpose.  And  certainly  they  are 
no  fit  analogues  for  the  moral  faculty.  For  the 
latter  is  certainly  not  a  dying  out  or  a  functionless 
part  of  human  nature.     Rather,  we  hope  that  it  has  a 
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growing  power,  and  certainly  it  is  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  best  interests  of  our  race.  There  is 
no  other  part  of  that  nature  of  like  importance  in 
which  we  do  not  trace  Design,  Indeed,  if  Divine 
purpose  can  be  read  anywhere,  surely  it  must  be 
here  in  something  so  important.  And  if  we  do 
accept  this  view,  if  we  do  venture  to  attribute  to  God 
that  purpose  which  the  nature  of  the  fact  before  us 
suggests,  then  we  have  a  strong  intimation  of  his 
character.  He  has  placed  within  us  a  faculty  dicta- 
ting right,  forbidding  wrong.  It  speaks  with  autho- 
rity. We  feel  that  it  is  the  proper  law  of  our 
nature.  We  conclude,  accordingly,  that  it  was 
meant  by  our  Maker  to  be  the  rule  of  our  conduct. 
And  we  say  also  that  it  bears  witness  to  the  good- 
ness of  God  himself.  For  we  cannot  believe  that 
an  evil  being  would  implant  in  his  creatures  a  law  of 
righteousness.  There  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
right  which  makes  us  think  that,  if  any  conscious 
being  should  prescribe  it  to  another  as  obligatory,  he 
must  recognise  that  obligation  himself  He  who 
ordained  truth,  justice,  and  charity  to  be  the  rule  of 
conduct  for  man,  must  himself  be  true,  and  just,  and 
good. 

There  are  one  or  two  objections  that  may  be 
taken  to  this  reasoning  which  I  would  notice.  Some 
may   say,  you  speak  of  conscience  as   teaching  us 
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about  God.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  this  abstract 
conscience  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  only  the 
conscience  of  each  individual  man.^  And  we  find 
that  these  individual  consciences  speak  very  dif- 
ferently. They  differ  even  amongst  us.  They 
differ  still  more  widely  and  decidedly  if  we  extend 
our  view  to  other  ages  and  countries.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  is  hardly  anything  in  human  conduct, 
not  even  what  we  count  the  grossest  immoralities, 
as  prostitution,  robbery,  parricide,  which  some  nation 
or  other  may  not  be  found  to  have  approved.^ 
Which,  then,  is  the  true  and  authoritative  conscience 
■ — the  standard  conscience,  so  to  speak  ?  When  indi- 
vidual consciences  contradict  one  another  so  deci- 
dedly, is  not  the  testimony  of  any  of  them  made 
questionable  ? 

This  difficulty  may  look  formidable  at  first  sight. 
And  of  course  it  does  show  that  any  knowledge  of 
God,  which  we  may  derive  from  conscience,  must  be 
subject  to  correction.  It  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
certain  and  infallible.  But  this  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  being  wholly  uncertain  and  worthless.  It 
is  only  an  admission,  which  we  have  to  make  as  to 
much  the  greater  part  of  all  our  knowledge,  and 
what    is    especially  to    be    noticed,  as   to  that  part 

*  See  '  Maurice  on  the  Conscience,'  Lect.  II.  ;  and  Bain  on  the 
'  Emotions  and  Will.' 

^  For  evidence,  see  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  '  Origin  of  Civilization,'  chaps, 
iii.  and  vii. 
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of  our  knowledge  which  is  most  practically  impor- 
tant. Those  things  which  concern  us  most,  as  the 
conditions  of  health  or  prosperity,  are  often  matters 
of  uncertainty.  The  lesser  differences  in  moral 
judgment  among  contemporaries  at  the  same  stage 
of  civilization  may  fairly  be  paralleled  by  differences 
of  opinion  among  them  upon  many  other  subjects, 
and  so  also  may  those  greater  differences  between 
men  of  different  times.  Man's  knowledge  is  essen- 
tially progressive.  To  say  this,  indeed,  is  only  to 
assert  the  truism  that  his  intellect  is  finite.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  views  of  civilized  man  have 
changed  less  upon  moral  subjects  than  upon  many 
others.  Moral  science  has  altered  less  in  the  last 
two  thousand  years  than  astronomy,  geography, 
geology,  natural  history,  or  indeed  perhaps  any 
science  except  the  geometrical.  As  a  basis  of  in- 
ference with  regard  to  God  it  would  certainly  be 
found  less  shifting  than  the  knowledge  of  creation, 
upon  which  the  argument  from  Design  is  built. 
Nor  does  it  want  signs  of  assuming,  like  other 
knowledge,  a  more  fixed  and  certain  character  as 
time  goes  on.  We  see  that  certain  moral  truths 
receive  a  wider  and  wider  assent.  It  has  often 
been  observed,  and  indeed  it  is  clear  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  the  feeling  of  sympathy,  so  funda- 
mental in  morals,  has  very  visibly  strengthened  in 
these  latter  days.      Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
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in  the  vivid  picture  which  Macaulay  has  drawn  of 
our  forefathers  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  the  absence 
of  that  '  sensitive  humanity '  which  certainly  may 
often  be  seen  in  our  days.  Even  at  one  of  the  most 
dark  and  discouraging  epochs  of  modern  history, 
amidst  all  the  material  evils  and  moral  perversion 
which  sprang  out  of  the  convulsions  and  wars  of  the 
first  French  revolution  and  empire,  Mackintosh  was 
still  able  to  point  out  that  certain  crimes,  as  political 
assassinations,  which  disgraced  such  struggles  at  no 
distant  time  before,  had  then  disappeared.  There 
is  growing  up,  in  fact,  a  consensus  on  moral  subjects 
throughout  the  civilised  world  which  may  not  un- 
reasonably claim  to  be  a  beginning  of  that  universal 
conscience  which  is  asked  for.  And  we  see  also 
that  the  conviction  of  moral  truth  deepens  as  well 
as  widens,  inasmuch  as  its  power  becomes  greater 
to  mould  public  opinion,  to  correct  public  evils,  and 
to  withstand  hostile  influences,  as  those  of  a  super- 
stitious religious  belief. 

A  second  objection  may  be  raised  by  a  certain 
class  of  thinkers.  I  allude  to  the  believers  in  evolu- 
tion, whose  opinions  I  have  particularly  in  view  in 
these  essays.  The  idea  that  the  moral  faculty  may 
not  be  a  primary  part  of  our  nature  but  a  result  of 
the  action  of  others  as  the  mind  develops,  like  the 
love  of  money,  did  not  by  any  means  originate 
with  them.      It  may  be  found,  for  instance,   in  the 
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writings  of  Adam  Smith.  But  it  is  of  course  a 
necessary  part  of  their  system.  Man's  brute  pro- 
genitors were  unquestionably  devoid  of  such  a  faculty. 
And  the  hypothesis  has  undoubtedly  gained  credi- 
bility in  their  hands  by  the  bringing  in  of  the  notion 
of  inherited  tendencies  of  feeling  and  thought. 
Herein  the  theories  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Darwin 
have  an  advantage  over  older  views.  It  is  to  the 
latter  writer  ^  that  we  owe  the  most  complete  and 
definite  theory  of  the  kind.  He  has  explained  the 
rise  of  moral  sentiments  in  man,  at  least  plausibly, 
from  social  influences,  from  sympathy  with  our  fel- 
low men,  and  sensibility  to  their  praise  and  blame, 
and  furthermore  the  rise  of  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
a  given  course,  and  of  repentance,  when  it  has  been 
departed  from,  by  the  greater  persistence  of  the 
sympathetic  than  of  the  selfish  feelings.  Now  I  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  the  truth  of  this  particular  theory, 
or  of  any  other.  I  desire  only  to  point  out  that  such 
a  theory  does  not  affect  the  force  of  our  reasoning. 
That  peculiar  significance  of  the  moral  sense  upon 
which  I  have  relied  arises  from  its  dictates  being" 
attended  by  this  feeling  of  obligation.  Hence  the 
alleged  indication  of  the  Divine  will  and  character. 
Now  we  must  look  upon  this  feeling  as  implanted 
by  God,  as  much,  if  we  adopt  the  supposition 
which  makes  human   nature  to  have   been  gradually 

'  See  Mr.  Darwin's  '  Descent  of  Man,'  Part  I.  ch.  iii. 
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evolved  by  the  action  of  natural  laws  and  circum- 
stances, as  if  we  held  the  older  view  of  special 
creation.  In  either  case  it  is  a  work  of  God.  The 
difference  is  only  in  our  idea  of  the  Divine  action. 
We  have  the  older  conception  in  one  case,  the  more 
modern  in  the  other.  Certainly  the  latter  is  more 
in  harmony  with  that  unquestionable  progress  in  the 
moral  faculty  which  we  have  recognised  ;  nor  can  I 
see  that  either  the  authority  or  the  dignity  of  this 
faculty  is  lowered  by  such  a  theory  as  Mr.  Darwin's, 
although  I  find  that  an  opposite  view  is  expressed 
by  an  able  writer  of  our  day,  Miss  Cobbe.^ 


PART  VI. 

I  have  now  reviewed  as  many  of  the  arguments 
of  National  Theology  as  it  seems  to  me  needful  to 
notice.  There  may  be  others,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  consideration  of  them  would  bring  before 
us  anything  further  of  real  weight  in  this  inquiry. 
It  is  not,  for  example,  pertinent  to  consider  the  value 
of  a  belief  in  God,  however  great  that  value  may  be. 
For  now  our  question  is  simply  as  to  the  truth,  and 

^  See  '  Darwinism  in  Morals,'  the  first  of  a  series  of  essays  by 
Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe. 
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not  the  usefulness  of  the  behef  I  will  endeavour  then, 
as  a  conclusion  to  my  essay,  to  show  how  this  great 
and  solemn  question  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God  should  in  my  opinion  be  dealt  with.  My  remarks 
upon  the  moral  argument  will  perhaps  have  indicated 
already  the  course  which  is  I  think  to  be  taken. 
Singly,  none  of  our  arguments  suffice,  but  combined 
they  give  an  evidence  which  is  sufficient  for  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  religion,  if  not  for  proving  all  the 
definitions  of  theology.  In  the  first  place,  the  Design 
argument  does  give  evidence  for  one  intelligent 
ruler  of  the  world  whose  general  purposes,  at  all 
events,  we  can  apprehend  and  approve ;  next  the 
moral  argument  on  the  assumption  of  this  result 
bears  witness  to  the  perfect  goodness  of  this  Being. 
That  goodness  again  assures  us  that  his  power 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  all  that  a  perfect  moral 
government  requires  at  his  hands.  The  Design 
argument  by  itself  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  this  last 
point.  It  may  show  that  his  wisdom  and  power  are 
inconceivably  great,  but  yet  not  infinite.  But  if  he  is 
perfectly  good  we  may  be  sure  that  he  has  not 
ordained  righteousness  for  the  law  of  his  creatures, 
without  being  able  to  bear  them  out  in  obedience. 
Our  faith  in  him  is  raised  above  that  sphere  of  strict 
inference  from  facts  within  which  the  causation 
argument  must  leave  us.  Even  the  first  cause 
argument  may  acquire  some  force  when  thus  taken 
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in  combination.  If  there  be  an  instinct  in  our 
minds  to  believe  in  a  first  cause  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  phenomena,  an  instinct  certainly  not 
universal,  but  which  tends  to  become  so  with  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  then,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  moral  sense,  this  mental  instinct  acquires  a 
value  as  evidence  on  the  supposition  of  an  intelligent 
and  righteous  maker  of  the  world.  I  feel  bound, 
however,  to  say  that  this  tendency  seems  to  me  very 
doubtful.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  tendency 
is  really  the  other  way.  And  unless  that  tendency 
were  made  out,  I  for  one  should  not  much  rely  on 
the  alleged  instinct.  Mr.  Mill's^  cautions  against 
trusting  to  supposed  intuitions,  as  evidence  of 
external  fact,  are  certainly  not  without  some  reason- 
able grounds.  We  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  able 
men,  under  different  circumstances  of  knowledge 
and  habits  of  mind,  assert  opposite  dicta,  as 
intuitions.  Compare,  for  instance.  Dr.  Samuel  Clark 
or  Mr.  Birks  with  the  authors  of  the  '  Unseen 
Universe.'  The  former  see  intuitively  that  there 
must  have  been  a  creation,  the  latter  cannot  admit 
a  breach  of  continuity.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
may  add  that  when  we  reason  as  we  have  done, 
the  mere  fact  that  man's  nature  possesses  faculties 
for  worship  which  are  never  more  conspicuous  than 
in  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  that  it  has 

1  Mill's  '  Autobiography,'  p.  226.  - 
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sentiments  of  wonder,  awe,  trust,  hope,  love,  which 
seem  to  find  their  only  adequate  object  in  a  God  of 
infinite  perfection,  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  an 
indication  worthy  of  attention.  This  is  plainly 
one  of  those  general  appointments  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  we  may  have  greater  confidence 
than  in  that  of  particular  events. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  which  I  would  propose  to 
our  inquiry.  But  I  must  allow  that  it  is  open  to  an 
objection  which  I  am  bound  to  consider.  Are,  it 
may  be  asked,  all  these  arguments,  whose  results 
you  assert,  and  which  you  make  to  help  out  one 
another,  consistent  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
method  or  in  the  results  of  one  which  does  not  agree 
with  those  of  another  ?  Now  there  are  two  cases 
of  such  alleged  opposition.  We  will  examine  them 
both. 

The  first  is  between  the  Design  argument  and 
the  moral  argument.  It  is,  indeed,  the  ancient  and 
inveterate  difficulty  of  theology,  the  existence  of 
evil.  In  the  Design  argument  we  infer  God's 
attributes  from  his  works.  Now  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  creation 
not  only  pain  but  also  sin  to  a  most  serious  extent. 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  that  perfect 
goodness  which  the  moral  argument  attributes  to 
God  ? 

I    have   spoken    of  this    subject   already,   when 
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criticising  the  argument  from  Design,  and  I  then 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Design  argument 
could  not  establish  the  perfect  goodness  of  God. 
The  question  now  before  us  is  different.  We  have 
to  ask  not  does  the  argument  from  Design  suffice 
to  prove  God's  goodness,  but  does  it  disprove  the 
conclusion  to  that  effect  suggested  by  the  moral 
argument  ?  If  we  take  the  teaching  of  our  con- 
science as  indicative  of  the  character  of  God,  is  this 
evidence  irreconcilable  with  the  evidence  from  God's 
works  ? 

Mr.  Mill  '  has  thought  this  difficulty  so  insuper- 
able that  he  could  not  hold,  in  the  face  of  it,  the 
belief  in  an  omnipotent  God.  He  had,  indeed,  less 
right  than  we  to  insist  upon  the  goodness  of  God, 
because  he  did  not  hold  the  authoritative  and  there- 
fore significant  character  of  the  moral  faculty.  It 
was  not  to  him  a  revelation  of  God's  character. 
And  consequently  he  had  not  this  independent 
evidence  of  the  goodness  of  God.  When  he  sought 
to  prove  that  goodness  he  could  only  point  to  a 
sort  of  balance  of  pleasure-giving  over  pain -giving 
contrivances  in  nature,  and  accordingly  his  con- 
clusion did  not  go  further  than  this,  that  the 
happiness  of  God's  creatures  was  one,  not  the  chief 
object  of  his  government.''^     God  might  be  all  that 

1  Essay,  '  Nature,'  p.  39.     Longmans  &  Co.,  London,  1874. 
*  Essay,  'Theism,'  p.  192. 
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the  most  pious  mind  had  ever  thought  him  to  be, 
but  this  was  all  for  which  we  had  evidence,  and 
even  this  qualified  estimate  of  the  Divine  goodness 
we  cannot,  Mr.  Mill  holds,  accept  unless  we  allow 
either  that  the  power  or  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
limited.  Now  according  to  the  views  of  this  essay, 
we  have  an  evidence  on  moral  grounds  for  that 
higher  notion  of  God's  goodness,  which  pious  men 
cherish.  And  it  is  therefore  still  more  needful  for  me 
than  it  was  with  Mr.  Mill  to  show  how  God's  goodness 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  evil,  to  show 
in  fact  that  our  arguments  do  not  contradict  one 
another.  We  might  do  this  of  course  by  accepting 
Mr.  Mill's  view  of  a  limitation  either  in  the  power 
or  wisdom  of  God.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
arguments  upon  which  I  have  really  relied  to  forbid 
this.  As  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  Design 
argument  never  proves,  nor  indeed  ever  could 
prove,  the  infinity  of  any  of  the  attributes  of  God  ; 
and  upon  the  arguments  which  aspire  to  do  so,  as  the 
a  pi^iori  argument  and  the  cosmological  argument, 
I  have  not  laid  stress.  There  may  be  a  limitation 
in  the  power  or  even  in  the  wisdom  of  God  for 
anything  which  we  can  learn  from  nature  as  dis- 
tinct from  revelation.  It  may  be  that  he  could  not 
on  this  account  accomplish  a  better  result  than  this, 
that  perfect  happiness,  or  at  least  a  great  excess 
of    happiness,     should    be    brought    about    in    the 
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long  run.  That  result  would  justify  his  creation 
of  the  universe.  And  this  admission  would  suffice 
to  defend  the  arguments  relied  upon  in  this  essay ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  idea  of  imperfect  goodness  in  God. 
For  that  would  be  opposed  to  the  moral  argument. 
I  may  also  say  what  I  think  everyone  will  feel, 
that  the  idea  of  imperfection  in  power  or  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  God  is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  any  imperfection  in  goodness.  This  last  seems 
indeed  to  me  the  saddest  thought  in  the  world.  But 
at  the  same  time  this  notion  of  limitation  is  not  the 
explanation  of  our  great  difficulty  which  I  should 
myself  put  forward.  We  are  not,  I  think,  rigorously 
compelled  to  choose  between  imperfect  goodness  on 
the  one  hand,  or  imperfect  power  or  wisdom  upon  the 
other.  Our  views  of  the  relation  of  God  to  his  crea- 
tion and  our  own  capacity  for  judging  in  the  matter 
are  not  such  as  absolutely  to  shut  us  up  to  this 
dilemma.  And  I  for  one  should  prefer  to  think 
that  the  restraints,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  have  led 
the  Divine  Being  to  admit  into  his  works  so  large 
an  alloy  of  evil,  were  restraints  arising  from  his  own 
perfect  moral  nature  and  not  from  physical  or  in- 
tellectual inability,  if  indeed  that  former  explanation 
can  be  made  credible.  That  would  of  course  be 
a  view  more  compatible  with  the  ideas  which  good 
men  have  generally  cherished.      I    will    quote  here 
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a  few  words  from  Bishop  Butler's  '  Analogy,'  which 
seem  to  me  possibly  to  give  a  hint  of  such  an  ex- 
planation. '  Perhaps,'  says  the  Bishop,  '  Divine 
goodness  with  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  make  very 
free  in  our  speculations,  may  not  be  a  bare  single 
disposition  to  produce  happiness,  but  a  disposition 
to  make  the  good,  the  faithful,  the  honest  man 
happy.  Perhaps  an  infinitely  perfect  mind  may  be 
pleased  with  seeing  his  creatures  behave  suitably 
to  the  nature  which  he  has  given  them,  to  the 
relations  which  he  has  placed  them  in  to  each  other, 
and  to  that  which  they  stand  in  to  himself.'  ^  The 
point  in  this  passage,  to  which  I  would  call  atten- 
tion, is  the  suggestion  that  possibly  the  disposition 
of  a  perfect  Being  may  not  be  simply  to  confer 
happiness  in  a  promiscuous  way,  but  to  confer  it 
according  to  character.  The  discrimination  con- 
templated  by  the  Bishop  refers,  it  is  true,  only  to 
man.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  may  not  apply  even  to  the  lower 
animals,  wherever  indeed  there  is  will  or  choice  even 
in  its  lowest  forms.  Modern  Science  recognises 
more  community  between  man  and  the  inferior 
creation  than  was  recognised  formerly.^  It  may  of 
course  be  asked,  if  God  willed  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  and  if  a  certain  character  upon  their  part 

1  'Analogy,'  Part  I.,  chap,  ii.,  p.  35. 

2  See  Darwin's  '  Descent  of  Man.' 
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was  needed  for  him  to  confer  this  happiness,  con- 
sistently with  his  own  nature,  why  did  he  not 
originally  bestow  this  character  upon  them  ?  They 
are  his  works.  It  may  be,  I  reply,  that  this  character 
is  by  its  very  nature  inconsistent  with  being  so  be- 
stowed. Moral  character  may  lose  its  intrinsic  worth, 
if  immediately  produced  by  the  fiat  of  God.  To  say 
so  much  as  this,  I  may  be  told  is  in  effect  to  re- 
cognise some  other  origin  of  things  than  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  to  make  the  course  of  events  depend  on 
something  besides  his  appointment.  That  inde- 
pendence of  him,  I  would  reply,  may  be.  For  aught 
we  certainly  know  it  may  be  consistent  with  his 
character  that  it  should  be.  And  certainly  to  deny 
this,  to  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  creature  alto- 
gether, and  resolve  everything  into  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  would  obliterate  moral  distinctions  in 
the  creature,  would  subvert  the  grounds  of  moral 
judgment  between  man  and  man,  and  by  thus 
destroying  the  trustworthiness  of  our  moral  faculty, 
take  away  the  grounds  of  the  very  difficulty  in 
question,  viz.  a  judgment  of  that  faculty,  and,  I 
need  not  add,  be  altogether  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  this  essay.  This  disposition,  I  repeat,  upon  the 
part  of  God  to  bestow  happiness  only  upon  some 
conditions  may  be  the  impossibility  in  the  nature  of 
things  which  has  led  the  Almighty  to  adopt  the  actual 
scheme  of  creation,  tardy  progress  beset  with  long- 
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enduring  evils.  Still,  if  the  end  be  a  great  good, 
creation  is  justilied,  and  if  the  obstacle  spoken  of 
existed  the  drawbacks  were  unavoidable.  I  may 
be  told  that  there  should  be  this  excess  of  hap- 
piness for  each  individual  sentient  being,  or  that 
being  at  least  should  not  have  been  created,  and  this 
remark  would  I  think  be  just  on  the  hypothesis  of 
religion  which  supposes  God  to  contemplate  each 
individual  creature.  My  reply  is  that  there  may  be, 
for  anything  which  we  know,  such  a  preponderance. 
Animal  happiness  we  cannot  well  estimate.  I  am 
aware  that  in  the  case  which  we  know  best,  that  of 
man,  there  is  often  an  appearance  of  the  reverse. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  man  may  have 
another  life  in  store,  perhaps  even  animals  too.  This 
is  at  least  a  credible  hypothesis,  and  it  is  such  an 
explanation  only  that  we  need  at  present. 

The  second  opposition  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider lies  between  those  arguments  which  lead  up  to 
an  idea  of  God  in  which  nothing  is  strictly  speak- 
ing infinite,  and  those  arguments,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  profess,  as  the  ontological  and  the  cosmological, 
to  establish  the  infinity  of  his  attributes.  Now  I 
have  not  at  all  relied  on  these  latter  reasonings,  nor 
am  I  sure  that  their  professed  conclusions  are  needed 
for  practical  religion.  But  those  conclusions  are  dear 
to  many  religious  minds  ;  I  have  myself  no  idea 
of  denying  them.      Let   us  examine,  then,  how  far 
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they  are  compatible  with  our  other  and  more  trusted 
arguments. 

I  would  first  remark  that  in  the  present  essay 
infinity  has  been  ascribed  to  God  only  in  respect  of 
certain  attributes,  as  with  regard  to  time,  space, 
power,  knowledge,  goodness.  The  question  is 
whether  our  doing  this  was  inconsistent  with  the 
conclusions  as  to  God's  intelligence  and  goodness 
drawn  fi'om  the  Design  and  from  the  moral  argu- 
ment. Of  the  fact  that  to  attribute  eternity  to  God  is 
to  set  aside,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  that  very  law  of 
causation,  by  which  the  Design  argument  attained  to 
a  conception  of  his  character,  I  have  spoken  already. 
I  have  said  that  the  bare  idea  of  an  uncaused  cause 
could  not  be  pronounced  self- contradictory  or  absurd. 
We  have  now  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  how 
far  these  unlimited  attributes  of  God  consist  with  the 
notion  of  Him  as  a  wise  and  good  intelligence.  Of 
course  we  cannot  represent  a  Being  with  such  attri- 
butes to  ourselves  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination. 
In  that  sense  God's  nature  is  inconceivable.  We 
see  at  once  that  his  intelligence  must  be  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  our  own,  the  only  intelligence  from 
which  we  can  gather  an  idea  of  what  mind  is.  We 
see,  for  instance,  that  the  Divine  mind  cannot  be 
closely  connected  with  a  complex  physical  apparatus, 
as  our  minds  are.  Again,  we  say  that  there  is  no 
limitation  in  the  Divine  knowledge.     That  excludes 
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a  number  of  our  most  familiar  mental  acts,  as  learn- 
ing, remembering,  fixing  the  attention,  inventing.. 
All  these  things  seem  out  of  place  with  a  Being  who 
eternally  knows  all  things.  Nay,  we  cannot  under- 
stand how,  in  the  case  of  the  Deity,  there  can  be  that 
succession  of  thoughts,  or  in  other  words  of  states 
of  consciousness  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
our  own  mental  history.  A  consciousness  always 
the  same,  philosophers  have  told  us,  would  be  no 
consciousness  at  all.  And  yet  we  cannot  see  how 
these  mental  changes  are  to  be  brought  about  with 
an  eternal  and  omniscient  Being.  Perhaps  other 
differences  may  be  pointed  out,  and  no  doubt  a  diffi- 
culty arises  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
mind  can  be.  Yet  upon  consideration  I  believe  that 
none  of  these  differences  will  hinder  us  from  think- 
ing of  God  as  a  supreme  mind.  They  do  not,  after 
all,  touch  the  idea  of  mind  so  fundamentally  as  to 
have  that  effect.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that 
thought  should  take  place  independently  of  brain.' 
If  we  see  traces  of  mind  in  the  order  of  the  Universe, 
we  are  not  bound  to  think  ourselves  mistaken  merely 
because  we  cannot  imagine  that  there  is  a  brain  in 
which  this  mind  may  reside,  or  through  which  it  may 
act.  That  objection,  raised  I  believe,  by  Shelley, 
plainly  is  not  vahd.^     So  again  the  absence   in   the 

'  See  '  Christian  Theism,'  by  Thompson,  First  Burnett  Prize,  1855, 
voL  i.  pp.  315-321. 
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case  of  God  of  those  limitations  which  give  a  cha- 
racter to  the  mind  of  man  does  not  after  all  prevent  us 
from  thinking  of  God  as  an  intelligence.     It  may  be 
true  that  it  is  the  succession  of  thoucrhts  or  states  of 
consciousness  which   leads  us    to  that  comparison, 
classification,   perception  of  relation,    and  so  forth, 
which  does  so  much  to  make  our  minds  what  they 
are,  and  also  true  that  no  such  succession  is   con- 
ceivable in  the  case  of  God.     But  still  the  important 
point  for  the  mental  result  is  the  discernment  of  the 
differences  and  the  succeeding  changes  in  the  Uni- 
verse itself.     With  us  of  course  the  perception,  of 
the  latter  at  least,  necessarily  arises  from  changes  in 
the  state  of  consciousness  itself     But  for  anything 
which   we  know,  this  perception  might  equally  well 
exist   in  an    eternal  and  omniscient  mind.      There 
might  be  a  simultaneous  and  everlasting  knowledge 
of  all  things,  and  all  their  relations.     Perhaps  some 
one  might  doubt  whether  such  a  manifold  conscious- 
ness could  consist  with  personal  unity.      It  seems, 
however,  that  even  in  the  case  of  man,  the  pheno- 
mena of  unconscious    cerebration    show   that   there 
may  be  different  simultaneous  actions  of  the  same 
mind.      Thought,  I   allow,  as  it  exists  in  God,  must 
be  very  different   from   thought  in   us  ;    but  not  so 
different  as  to  lose  its    character  as  thought   alto- 
gether.    We   must  bear  in  mind  that  everything  is 
known  to  us   but   in  a  partial  and  a   relative  way. 
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In  that  respect  Theology  only  resembles  every  other 
science.  We  know  things  only  as  they  are  mani- 
fested in  relation  to  us.  We  anticipate  another  like 
manifestation  from  our  experience  of  a  former.  We 
say  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  world-maker  of  transcen- 
dent intelligence  explains  the  phenomena  within  our 
experience.  We  adopt  that  hypothesis  as  a  guide 
for  our  expectations  of  the  future.  This  is  exactly  the 
process  which  we  follow  in  all  our  dealings  with  out- 
ward phenomena.  To  enter  upon  the  question  how 
far  the  extension  of  the  method  to  the  Universe  at 
large  is  just,  would  of  course  be  re-opening  an  inquiry 
of  which  I  have  spoken  already.  We  are  concerned 
now  with  the  question  how  far  other  considerations, 
especially  the  absence  of  certain  limitations,  show 
that  God  cannot  be  the  being  whom  this  hypothesis 
requires.  And  I  repeat  that  whatever  difficulty 
may  attend  conceiving  his  character,  still  so  long  as 
infinity  is  attributed  to  him  only  as  it  has  been  in 
the  arguments  of  this  essay,  no  case  is  established  for 
rejecting  the  conclusion  of  the  Design,  or  of  the  Moral 
argument.  For  anything  that  we  certainly  know, 
the  material  Universe  may  be  infinite  in  time  and 
space.  Yet  we  can  obtain  some  very  useful  infor- 
mation concerning  it.  I  fully  go  with  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  in  his  protests  against  the  anthropomorphism 
of  the  '  magnified  non-natural  man,'  but  still  I  think 
that  we  may  cherish  some  more  definite  idea  of  God 
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than  that  of  *  a  tendency  which  maketh  for  righte- 
ousness.' But  the  question  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  God  have  been  approached  in  a  different 
way  and  certainly  with  different  results.  In  the 
first  place,  God  was  identified  with  certain  metaphy- 
sical conceptions,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  the  First 
Cause.  It  was  then  souQ^ht  to  deduce  his  attributes 
logically  from  these  conceptions,  and  no  doubt 
contradictions  did  arise.  In  our  own  country  two 
eminent  writers,  with  very  different  purposes,  have 
followed  out  this  line  of  argument ;  Dean  ManseU 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.'^  The  conclusion  to 
which  they  came  was  that  our  minds  cannot  form 
rational  and  consistent  notions  of  God,  at  least  as  he 
is  in  himself.  I  will  endeavour  briefly  to  explain 
their  position,  and  for  this  end  I  must  say  something 
first  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  quoted  above, 
again  I  fear  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  to  those 
acquainted  with  philosophical  language.  The  words 
Infinite  and  First  Cause  are  scon  explained.  The 
first  is  taken  absolutely,  as  that  which  is  wholly  un- 
limited, that  from  which  nothing  is  excluded,  the 
total  of  all  things  actual  and  possible.  First  Cause 
has  that  meaning  which  I  have  put  upon  it  in 
the  cosmological  argument.       It  is  the    initial  link 

'  '  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,'  Bampton  Lectures  by  Dean 
Mansel,  Lect.  IL 

^  '  First  Principles,'  by  Herbert  Spencer,  chap.  iv.  See  also  '  Mill's 
Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,'  chap.  vii. 
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in  the  great  chain  of  phenomena  or  perhaps 
more  correctly  the  underived  origin  of  all  things. 
But  about  the  word  Absolute  I  must  speak  at  some 
greater  length.  To  begin,  I  would  remark  that  we 
know  things  only  in  relation  to  our  own  faculties  for 
knowing  them  physical  and  mental.  Mr.  MilP  has 
defined  matter  to  be  'a  permanent  possibility  of 
sensation,'  and  however  harsh  and  repugnant  to  our 
common  ideas  such  a  definition  may  sound,  it  is 
really  a  true  account  of  what  mere  experience  teaches 
to  us.  That  is  all  which  mere  sensation  makes  known. 
But  philosophers  as  well  as  the  vulgar  believe  that 
there  is  a  something  which  causes  our  sensations — a 
something  which  they  call  a  noumenon,  and  which 
would  probably  in  popular  language  be  best  ex- 
pressed as  the  thing  in  itself.  Now  noumena,  or 
things  in  themselves,  it  is  acknowledged  that  we 
cannot  know.  We  know  only  their  relations  to  us. 
So  far  therefore  all  the  world  of  our  knowledge  is 
relative.  But  this  relativity  strikes  deeper.  For  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  very  noumena,  or 
things  in  themselves,  exist  in  constant  relation  to  one 
another,  and  furthermore  acquire  those  very  pro- 
perties which  we  apprehend  in  relation  to  our  facul- 
ties, only  from  those  relations  to  one  another. 
Whatever  it  may  be  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  what 
we  call  their  position,  size,  colour,  weight,  hardness, 

1  '  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,'  p.  198. 
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temperature,  and  the  like,  it  can  always  be  shown 
that  some  relation  to  something  else,  as  for  instance 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  is  always  concerned 
therein.  Hence  we  see  that  an  absolute,  a  thing  in 
itself  out  of  relation  to  anything  else,  is  removed 
altogether  out  of  our  knowledge.  Yet  we  do 
mentally  conceive  that  there  is  such  a  thing.  We  do 
so  if  it  be  only  by  contrast.  Hence  comes  the  idea 
of  the  Absolute,  an  idea,  be  it  observed,  which  is  only 
a  creation  of  the  mind,  and  that  of  a  negative  and  un- 
defined sort,  not  a  mental  creation  like  the  hypotheses 
of  natural  philosophy,  which  are  framed  to  explain 
facts  of  observation  and  in  accordance  with  laws  or 
analogies  of  nature.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  my 
subject  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  some  variation 
or  ambiguity  seems  to  have  attended  the  use  of  this 
word  Absolute.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  have  stood 
for  that  which  viay  exist  out  of  relation,  as  explained 
above  ;  sometimes  for  that  which  must  do  so.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  find  this  distinction 
important  in  our  argument.  In  the  views  which  we 
have  now  to  consider  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  taken  for 
granted  that  the  three  terms  which  I  have  now  endea- 
voured to  explain  express  the  nature  of  God.^  Upon 
that  assumption  it  is  certainly  easy  to  show  that 
our  ideas  of  God  lead  to  contradictions.  For  ex- 
ample,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the   idea  of  First 

'  See  Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  II. 
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Cause  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  Absolute, 
because  cause  is  a  relation.  Now  if  to  avoid  this 
objection  we  adopt  the  meaning  of  the  word  Abso- 
lute given  first,  and  say  that  though  God  did  at 
first  exist  as  a  pure  absolute  out  of  relation  to  any- 
thing, yet  by  an  act  of  his  will,  what  is  commonly 
called  creation,  he  passed  into  relation  to  his  creatures, 
then  we  are  met  by  the  objection  that  an  act  of  will 
implies  consciousness,  and  consciousness  implies  a 
subject  and  an  object.  But  this  notion  of  God  as  a 
subject  distinct  from  something  else  as  an  object  is 
inconsistent  not  only  with  our  ideas  of  him  as  Abso- 
lute but  also  as  Infinite.  For  what  is  this  which  is 
not  included  in  him,  if  he  be  the  Infinite  as  it  was 
defined  a  little  while  ago  ?  And  further  does  not 
this  creation  seem  to  make  him  different  from  what 
he  was  before,  which  is  contrary  to  the  full  idea  of 
the  Infinite  }  Does  it  not  add  something  to  the  sum 
total  of  things  ? 

Without  pursuing  such  reasonings  any  further,  I 
would  at  once  challenge  their  foundation.  Can  we 
justify  the  preliminary  assumption  ?  Have  we  a 
right  thus  to  form  abstract  notions  of  the  Infinite, 
Absolute,  First  Cause,  and  then  say  that  they  repre- 
sent God.'*  What  objective  foundation  have  we 
here,  any  more  than  in  the  a  priori  or  ontological 
arguments?  Is  it  not  safer  far  to  reason  from  some 
data  of  experience,  according  to  rules   which  have 
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guided  us  safely  in  other  investigations?  Of  course 
this  last  process  could  never  reveal,  or  profess  to 
reveal,  what  God  is  in  himself.  It  can  only  teach 
us  of  God  in  relation  to  ourselves  and  our  own  facul- 
ties. But  what  other  knowledge  do  we  want,  or 
indeed  what  other  knowledge  are  we  capable  of? 

I  have  now  finished  my  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  this  essay,  and  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  say. 
I  would  again  acknowledge  that  my  arguments  do 
not  pretend  to  prove  the  infinity  of  the  attributes 
of  God.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  such 
proof  cannot  be  given,  or  pretended  to  be  given, 
unless  more  stress  be  laid  upon  our  mental  intuitions, 
or  what  are  taken  to  be  such,  than  I  have  ventured 
to  lay.  Such  proofs  lie  out  of  the  range  of  that  ex- 
perimental philosophy  which  I  regard  as  the  rising 
system  of  thinking  at  the  present  day,  and  to  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  conform  my  reasoning.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  have  aimed  and  hoped  to  show 
that  this  philosophy  did  not  disclaim  all  knowledge 
of  God — that  even  its  most  advanced  forms,  which 
account  for  our  most  axiomatic  convictions  and  most 
imperative  moral  feelings  by  habit  and  inheritance, 
still  leave  a  stable  foundation  upon  which  we  may 
build  a  belief  in  a  Divine  Ruler  of  the  world,  one 
whose  perfections,  if  not  proved  to  be  infinite,  are 
still  shown  to  be  all  that  a  perfect  moral  government 
for  ourselves  requires.     For  that  end  I  have  assumed 
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only  that  inductive  principle  which  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge,  and  which  the  experimental 
philosophy  at  all  events  will  not  challenge.  I  have 
tried  to  keep  clear  of  all  doubtful  philosophical  ques- 
tions— to  make  my  arguments  equally  valid  for  the 
materialist,  the  idealist,  or  the  dualist  ;  for  him  who 
holds  the  atomic  or  the  dynamic  theory,  or  any  other 
theory,  of  matter  ;  for  the  disciple  of  Locke  or  of 
Kant,  or  of  the  modern  physiological  philosophy. 
My  principal  point  has  been  the  combination  of  the 
Design  and  the  Moral  arguments,  and  my  principal 
weakness,  so  far  as  I  myself  can  judge,  will  be  found 
in  the  significance  given  to  the  moral  faculty.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  point  to  be  vital,  and  I  would  wish 
accordingly  as  I  conclude  to  say  one  word  more  in 
its  defence.  It  is  simply  this,  that  the  significance 
upon  which  I  have  relied  is  based  upon  a  mental 
fact  of  world-wide  experience,  the  sense  of  obligation 
attending  the  dictates  of  conscience. 


ESSAY   II. 

THE  MIRACULOUS   EVIDENCE   OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


PART    I. 

In  a  former  essay  I  have  examined  the  evidence 
which  we  possess  as  to  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  God  in  the  appearance  of  nature,  and  in  our  own 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  question  which 
is  now  to  come  before  us,  if  stated  in  its  most  general 
form,  would  stand  thus  :  Has  God  made  known  to 
us  anything  concerning  himself  or  our  relations  to 
him  otherwise  than  by  the  evidence  just  named  ? 
Has  he,  for  example,  marked  out  in  any  way  any 
human  teachers  as  authorised  by  him  to  instruct  us 
on  those  subjects  ?  This  I  say  would  be  the  general 
question.  But  practically  a  narrower  inquiry  will 
suffice.  It  is  the  Christian  revelation  only  which  we 
need  to  consider,  and  further  in  this  essay  I  mean  to 
speak  only  of  the  evidence  from  the  Gospel  miracles, 
and  shall  not  examine  the  argument  from  prophecy, 
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from  place  in  the  apparent  plan  of  the  world's  history, 
or  from  moral  characteristics. 

The  argument  from  miracles  was  founded  upon 
that  view  of  God  which  represents  him  as  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  world  partly  by  a  system  of 
general"  laws,  partly  by  occasional  interferences.  The 
order  of  nature  was  the  rule,  but  there  were  exceptions. 
Creation  was  such  an  exception,  and  it  was  an  excep- 
tion which  had  been  often  repeated.  Not  only  was  the 
Almighty  thought  to  have  originally  called  the  uni- 
verse into  existence  out  of  nothing,  but  he  was  also 
thought  to  have  planted  man,  and  indeed  every  dis- 
tinct species  of  animals  and  plants,  upon  the  earth, 
by  a  special  creative  act.  In  like  manner,  he  had 
broken  in  upon  the  course  of  nature  to  make  a 
change  in  man's  spiritual  state.  The  bare  facts 
which  had  thus  arisen,  when  looked  at  only  in  the 
light  of  natural  science,  were  anomalies.  A  man 
had  prophesied  the  future,  cured  the  sick,  stilled  the 
tempest,  raised  the  dead.  But  when  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  taken  into  account,  and 
interpreted  by  the  light  of  God's  moral  attributes 
accordinof  to  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  then  these 
anomalies  became  signs,  attestations  direct  from 
God.  Such  was  the  evidential  argument  from 
miracles,  upon  which  so  much  stress  was  laid  by 
Christian  writers  of  the  last  century  in  this  country. 
At  an  earlier  period,  in  superstitious  times,  an  abun- 
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dance  of  miracles,  which  had  no  connection  with 
Christian  evidences,  had  been  beheved.  But  the  evi- 
dential argument  rejected  these.  Plainly  it  behoved 
that  argument  to  show  not  only  that  its  own  miracles 
were  true,  but  that  others  were  false.  At  all  events, 
it  was  essential  to  disprove  miracles  that  were  wild, 
arbitrary,  or  mischievous.  Otherwise  the  notion  that 
miracles  arise  from  the  interference  of  other  being^s 
than  God,  perhaps  even  evil  beings,  would  have 
support.  It  is  clear  that  the  growth  of  a  belief  in 
the  prevalence  of  law  in  nature  must  have  greatly 
affected  the  reception  of  this  argument.  In  one 
respect  it  favoured  the  argument.  It  strengthened 
our  feeling  that  a  miracle  was  an  exception.  The 
force  of  such  an  event,  as  a  proof  of  Divine  inter- 
ference and  attestation,  arose  from  the  conviction 
that  it  was  an  infraction  upon  natural  law,  and  that 
no  one  but  God  the  law-giver  could  effect  such  an 
interruption.  Hence,  as  the  reign  of  law  seemed  to 
extend  and  cover  the  face  of  nature,  any  seeming  ex- 
ception which  remained  appeared  more  and  more  as 
an  occasion  upon  which  the  Almighty  had  departed 
from  his  usual  course  of  proceeding ;  had,  so  to 
speak,  come  forth  in  person  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world's  history,  and  had  dealt  with  man  directly. 
There  was  less  thought  of  any  other  supernatural 
explanation — less  thought,  for  instance,  of  magic  or 
of  diabolic  interference.      But  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
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belief  in  law  sharpened  the  significance  of  miracles, 
it  tended  also  to  undermine  all  belief  that  they  had 
ever  occurred.  And  this  latter  effect  was  the  more 
conspicuous  of  the  two.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
last  influence  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  sceptical  works  of  modern  times. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century  Hume'  put 
forth  his  well-known  position  :  it  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  not  con- 
trary to  experience  that  testimony  should  be  false. 
Considered  as  an  objection  to  accounts  of  miracles, 
this  argument  is  not  very  precisely  stated,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  so  summarily  conclusive  as  its  author 
seems  to  have  thought.  For  to  say  absolutely  that 
miracles  are  contrary  to  experience,  i.e.  have  never 
occurred,  is  to  beg  the  question,  and  was  not  indeed 
Hume's  meaning.  And  again,  if  we  say  only  that 
from  experience  we  have  an  induction  against  the 
occurrence  of  miracles,  whilst  we  have  no  such  in- 
duction against  the  falsehood  of  testimony,  we  may 
be  met  by  the  following  answer.  Testimony  is  not 
iall  alike.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  most  varied 
strength.  And  there  is  some  testimony  so  strong 
that  the  experimental  induction,  in  its  favour,  may  be 
as  strong  as  the  induction  against  a  miracle.  Such 
testimony  was  never  known   to   be  false.-      Indeed, 

^   Hume's  '  Essay  on  Miracles.' 

*   See  Hume's  '  Essay  on  Miracles.'     The  case  which  he  supposes 
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Hume  himself  allowed  the  existence  of  such  testi- 
mony, and  specified  an  instance  of  what  he  would 
regard  as  such  irresistible  evidence.  There  was  then 
ground  for  inquiry  as  to  the  case  of  Christianity.  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  examine  whether  the  testi- 
mony for  its  miracles  was  such  testimony. 

In  the  controversy  which  arose  out  of  what 
Hume  put  forward,  the  writers  who  argued  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity  from  the  fact  of  the  Christian 
miracles  gained  the  victory.  It  must  I  think  be 
allowed  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  verdict  of  the 
public  was  for  the  cause  defended  by  such  writers  as 
Douglas,  Campbell,  and  Paley,  But  it  must  also  I 
think  be  allowed  that  this  victory  has  not  been  per- 
manent. The  argument  from  miracles  was  indeed 
suited  to  men  in  the  stage  of  mental  progress  of  our 
forefathers  of  last  century ;  that  is,  men  with  a  belief 
in  a  general,  not  a  universal,  reign  of  law.  Since 
their  day  great  progress  has  been  made  towards  a 
still  more  complete  establishment  of  the  reign  of  law, 
and  hence  incredulity  as  to  miracles  has  so  strength- 
ened that  not  only  are  particular  narratives  dis- 
credited, but  general  propositions  not  less  exclusive 
of  the  miraculous  than  that  of  Hume  are  put  forward 
by  writers  who  are  widely  read   and  have  had  much 

is  that  of  a  darkness  for  eight  days  over  the  whole  earth  from  January  i, 
1600.  The  tradition  is  supposed  to  be  fresh  and  universal  through- 
out the  world. 
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influence.  I  may  instance  Strauss,  Renan,  and,  in 
our  country,  Baden  Powell.  Let  us  then,  in  the  first 
place,  consider  the  ^/r/^??^/ objections.  We  will  do  so, 
upon  the  supposition  of  an  intelligent  and  righteous 
God,  the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  universe.  When 
our  inquiry  touches  upon  his  particular  attributes, 
I  shall  assume  the  conclusions  of  my  former  essay. 


PART    II. 

The  ^/rzt??'?' objections. 

These  objections  are  effectually  two — one  against 
the  fact  itself,  the  other  against  its  evidence — one,  that 
is  to  say,  against  the  possibility  of  a  miracle,  and  the 
other  against  the  possibility  of  our  know^ing  it  as 
such.  The  first  declares  a  miracle  to  be  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  the  whole  course  of  nature  considered 
as  the  course  of  the  Divine  government,  and  conse- 
quently impossible.  Such  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  Deity  acts,  so  far  as  we  have  trustworthy  know- 
ledge concerning  him.  It  is  important  here  to 
notice,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  have  to  judge,  not 
simply  of  the  course  of  nature  as  commonly  under- 
stood, but  of  that  course  as  subject  to  any  variation 
which  we  might   reasonably   expect  to  arise  from  its 
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being  the  action  of  the  Divine  Will ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  we  are  to  think  of  this  so-called  will 
strictly  as  we  have  in  a  former  essay  found  reason 
to  do.  Hume  taking  his  notion  of  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure solely  from  the  course  of  nature,  excluded 
miracles  even  on  the  supposition  of  an  Almighty 
God.  Dean  Mansel  and  other  Christian  advocates, 
taking  the  human  will  as  a  strict  analogue  for  the 
Divine,  have  brought  forward  the  supposed  anoma- 
lous interference  of  the  former  in  the  world's  affairs 
to  justify  by  analogy  a  belief  in  miracles.^  Might 
not  God's  will  much  more  interfere  with  natural 
law  ?  Now,  first  as  to  human  will,  it  cannot  act 
on  the  outward  world  except  under  conditions  of 
physical  causation.  It  cannot  create  energy.  But 
it  can  direct  or  distribute  energy,  and  hence  it  is  a 
source  of  events  which  would  not  have  arisen  from 
the  mere  laws  of  inanimate  matter.  But  even  if  we 
regard  this  action  as  an  interruption  to  the  regular 
course  of  nature,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  the 
Divine  will  may  or  will  cause  breaks  in  the  same 
way.  That  will  acts  through  the  course  of  nature. 
Before  we  say  that  it  will  ever  do  otherwise  we  must 
find  in  our  former  conclusions  concerning  it  some 
reason  to  expect  this.  That  inquiry  we  will  in  due 
course  make.  For  the  present  it  is  needful  to 
remark  that  the  mere  analogy  of  the   human   will 

'   '  Aids  to  Faith,'  'Essay  on  Miracles,'  Art.  16. 
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does  not  justify  the  expectation.  That  is  assuming 
a  resemblance  more  close  than  has  been  shown. 
After  these  cautions  I  will  state  the  objection. 
Briefly  it  is  this.  The  better  the  operations  of  the 
Almighty  are  known,  the  more  perfectly  according 
to  law  do  they  appear  to  be.  If  we  except  the 
sphere  of  human  and  possibly  that  of  animal  will,  the 
course  of  nature  presents  an  absolute  uniformity. 
She  docs  not  swerve  from  her  path  at  the  most  im- 
perative calls  of  mercy  or  justice.  If  we  take  our 
notions  of  the  Divine  action  from  science,  nothing  is 
more  impressed  upon  us  than  this  observance  of  law. 
The  Almighty  works  upon  a  fixed  plan,  and  a  depar- 
ture from  it  seems  altogether  contrary  to  his  govern- 
ment. 

If  we  had  no  source  of  information  as  to  God 
except  the  study  of  nature,  if  we  thought  of  him 
solely  and  simply  as  natural  science  teaches  us  to  do, 
this  argument  would  I  think  have  very  great  weight. 
But  we  have,  as  I  have  maintained,  at  least  one  more 
source  of  information  in  our  own  moral  nature.  If 
the  evidence  thence  obtained  can  be  received,  then 
God  is  a  moral  Being.  The  ultimate  source  of 
events  must  be  in  his  will,  determined  upon  moral 
considerations.  He  is  free.  Law  is  the  servant,  not 
the  ruler  of  God.  Might  he  not  then  have  ordained 
an  exception  to  law  ?  I  cannot  confidently  say  that 
this  reasoning  entitles  us  to  say  so  much.      In  answer 
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it  might  be  said,  if  the  course  of  nature  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  perfect  moral  Being,  why  may  it  not 
be  adequate  to  carry  out  all  his  good  purposes  ? 
Surely  God  is  righteous  in  providence  as  much  as  in 
miracle.  Indeed,  this  idea  of  perfect  pre-arrange- 
ment  seems  to  many  a  more  elevated  view  of  God's 
government,  one  more  worthy  of  his  wisdom  and 
power,  than  that  of  occasional  interference.  The  ar- 
gument as  to  God's  character  from  our  moral  instincts 
does  seem  to  make  out  a  case  for  special  providence, 
and  for  answers  to  prayer.  Without  these  God's 
government  would  not  be  moral.  There  must  be 
some  correspondence  between  his  appointments,  and 
the  moral  states  and  wants  of  his  creatures.  If,  for 
instance,  prayer  alters  their  moral  condition  in  his 
sight,  then  it  must  have  an  efficacy,  even  in  the 
material  world.  But  to  establish  a  case  for  miracles 
we  need  something  more.  Our  argument  raises 
God  above  material  fatalism,  but  it  does  not  give  a 
presumption  for  his  departing  from  the  course  of 
nature.  For  this  end,  we  need  an  actual  precedent 
of  his  having  done  so. 

We  have  still  the  first-cause  arguments.  If  we 
adopt  these  we  have  of  course  the  precedent  for 
which  we  seek.  In  creation,  at  all  events,  God  acts 
without  law.  Obviously  if  we  think  of  him  as  then 
ordaining  law,  we  may  also  think  of  him  as  after- 
wards suspending  it.     Thus  the  credibility  of  mira- 
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cles,  when  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  is  made 
to  depend  on  our  acceptance  of  the  first-cause  argu- 
ments— a  conclusion  to  which  I  take  the  late  Mr. 
Warington  to  have  come  in  his  work,  '  Can  we 
Believe  in  Miracles?'  I  do  not  press  these  first- 
cause  arguments,  but  yet  they  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. It  may  also  be  remarked  that  if  in 
obedience  to  them,  or  to  any  other  considerations,  we 
afiirm  the  infinity  of  God,  we  weaken  the  argument 
from  the  analogy  of  his  known  works.  Vast  as  the 
range  of  that  known  analogy  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
comprehensive  of  all  the  doings  of  an  infinite  Being. 
On  the  strength  of  these  reasonings  we  may,  I  think, 
refuse  to  allow  this  a  pinori  objection  to  be  conclusive. 
But  when  we  do  so  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
only  a  defence,  a  negative  conclusion,  has  been 
sustained  against  it.  At  the  most,  all  that  we  have 
established  is  this.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Almighty 
does  not  forbid  us  to  believe  in  miracles.  It  is 
another  thing  to  say  that  they  are  probable  in  any 
given  case,  say  that  of  Christianity.  All  ^  pidori 
speculations  as  to  what  God  will  do  are  precarious, 
as  indeed  daily  experience  teaches.  Some  evidential 
writers  of  last  century  may  have  ventured  upon  this, 
but  those  of  our  day  are  more  cautious,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  Dean  Mansel  ^  with  Archdeacon  Paley. 

»  'Aids  to  Faith,'  Mansel's  'Essay,'  Sect.  XXIV.,  p.  30  j    Paley's 
*  Preliminary  Considerations.' 
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I  now  go  on  to  the  argument  against  the  possibi- 
lity of  our  knowing  of  a  miracle.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  and  may  be 
thus  explained. 

The  whole  action  of  the  human  mind  as  to 
outward  things  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  order  of  nature.  Professor 
Mozley  ^  has  spoken  of  this  principle  as  man's  guide 
in  practical  life.  No  doubt  it  is.  If  we  did  not 
believe  that  the  future  would  obey  the  same  laws  as 
the  past,  the  unknown  as  the  known,  we  should  be 
at  a  standstill  in  the  commonest  affairs  of  life.  But 
the  principle  underlies  our  mental  life  even  more 
completely  than  this  account  implies.  Without  it, 
there  would  be  no  evidence  of  the  senses.  This 
evidence  assumes  the  observance  of  many  laws.  In 
the  case  of  sight,^  for  instance,  we  assume  laws  as  to 
light,  as  to  our  own  organs  of  vision,  as  to  our  habits 
of  mental  interpretation.  So  again  there  can  be  no 
evidence  from  testimony  without  this  assumption. 
Indeed,  here  we  assume  the  constancy  of  nature 
where  it  is  most  questionable  in  the  case  of  human 
action.  The  very  rules  on  which  evidential  writers 
rely  for  proving  the  superlative  strength  of  the 
evidence  for  the  Gospel  miracles  are  generalizations 
from  experience.     It  is  well   known   that  scientific 

'  Prof.  Mozley's  '  Bampton  Lectures  on  Miracles,'  Lect.  II. 
"^  See  H.  Helmholtz's  '  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,'  translated 
by  E.  Atkinson. 
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induction  rests  wliolly  upon  this  principle  ;  and  not 
indeed  scientific  induction  only,  but  any  inference 
whatever  which  we  draw  in  any  case  of  cause  and 
effect.  In  short,  every  means  of  knowledge  which 
we  have  as  to  the  outward  world,  observation  and 
inference  alike,  make  the  fundamental  assumption  in 
question.  A  world  in  which  like  consequents  do 
not  follow  like  antecedents  may  be  ontologically 
possible,  but  it  would  be  a  world  unknowable  to  us. 
If  we  had  been  born  in  such  a  world  our  faculties 
must  have  remained  undeveloped,  our  consciousness 
a  chaos.  Professor  Mozley  has  disparaged  this 
principle.^  He  speaks  of  it  as  not  a  principle 
of  reason,  but  an  irrational  part  of  our  nature — a 
mere  effect  of  custom,  of  no  philosophical  authority. 
He  means,  I  presume,  that  we  must  not  rank  it 
among  axiomatic  convictions.  This  may  be  true. 
I  will  not  here  raise  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  such  convictions — how  far  custom  in  us,  or  in 
our  ancestors,  may  enter  here  as  well.  But  I  do 
venture  to  say  that  a  principle  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  our  knowledsfe  of  the  outward 
world,  is  entitled  to  respect.  The  writer  to  whom  I 
have  alluded  has  gone  further.  By  one  of  those 
refinements  of  negative  criticism  which  are  not  after 
all  sound  philosophy,  he  seeks  to  put  aside  this 
principle  altogether,  so  far  as  the  proof  of  miracles  is 

'  '  Bampton  Lectures/  by  Prof.  Mozley,  Lect.  II. 
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concerned.  He  denies  that  the  so-called  order  of 
nature  is  any  reason  for  disbelieving  them.  Strictly- 
speaking,  it  is,  he  tells  us,  only  a  summary  or  gene- 
ralization of  our  experience,  and  is  of  no  force  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  has  been  actually  observed  and 
known  ;  consequently,  no  objection  in  a  case  where 
the  facts  are  said  to  have  differed  from  it.  On  this 
view,  as  the  author  of  '  Supernatural  Religion '  has 
well  observed,  miracles  lose  their  peculiar  character. 
If  there  be  no  order  of  nature,  there  is  no  special 
interference  of  God.  The  evidential  argument 
collapses.  But  this  surely  is  not  a  view  which 
sound  philosophy  can  accept.  Mr.  Mill  ^  speaks  of 
the  principle  as  being  itself  established  by  an  induc- 
tion per  enumerationem  simplicem,  but  as  being 
the  strongest  possible  case  of  such  induction.  It  is 
very  possible  that  the  conviction  of  its  truth  may 
practically  have  sprung  up  in  the  mind  through  such 
a  process,  but,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  when  we  come, 
as  a  matter  of  reflection,  to  give  this  principle  full 
generality,  to  extend  it  in  fact  beyond  the  limits 
which  Professor  Mozley  would  impose,  then  if  we 
treat  it  as  a  result  of  induction  we  are  logically 
guilty  oi petitioprincipii,  for  it  is  the  assumption  of 
this  principle  itself  which  gives  any  induction  its 
power  to  establish  such  a  general  result.  I  should 
prefer  to  look   upon  it  as  a  preliminary  postulate, 

'   Mill's  '  Logic,'  Book  III.,  chap.  iii. 
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without  which  all  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is 
an  impossibility.  We  must  make  some  assumptions, 
if  human  knowledge  is  to  be  made  into  a  rational 
system,  worked  up  into  a  logically  coherent  whole. 
We  may  argue  for  the  assumption  in  question  thus — 
You  may  deny  it  if  you  will,  but,  in  doing  so,  you 
bring  in  a  universal  scepticism.  You  ask  the  mind 
to  bring  into  doubt  all  its  knowledge  of  the  outward 
world.  Surely  Christian  apologists  do  not  desire 
this  result.  And  the  case  standing  thus,  it  is  fairly 
a  question  whether  we  should  admit,  as  part  of  our 
knowledge,  even  an  individual  event,  which  is  pro- 
fessedly a  violation  of  this  order  of  nature.  We 
may  fairly  ask  whether  this  is  not  asking  the  mind 
to  act  contrary  to  its  own  structure.  We  assume,  it 
may  be  said,  the  principle  a  hundred  times  to  prove 
the  fact  of  the  exception. 

The  admission  of  individual  exceptions  to  the 
order  of  nature,  recognised  as  such,  is  of  course  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  denying  or  limiting  that  order  in  a 
general  way.  The  interruption  of  our  usual  ways  of 
knowing  or  inferring  takes  place  only  at  that  point 
where  the  miracle  is  asserted.  Those  who  hold  the 
will  to  be  self-determining  may  bring  forward  its 
decisions,  as  events  not  having  a  place  ^  in  the  series 
of  cause  and  effect,  but  which  are  still  universally 
considered  knowable  by  us.      I  do  not  purpose  to 

'  See  '  Aids  to  Faith,'  Mansel's  '  Essay  on  Miracles,'  Art.  XVI. 
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enter  upon  the  metaphysical  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  But  I  would  remark  that  we  have  here 
no  exception  to  the  truth  that  human  knowledge  can 
advance  only  where  generalizations  can  be  traced 
and  found  to  hold  good.  It  is  only  by  bringing 
human  action  under  the  reign  of  law,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  that  one  man  can  be  made  a  channel  of 
information  to  another.  Precisely  as  man's  conduct 
is  irreducible,  in  the  matter  of  speech,  to  rules — 
I  mean  rules  in  the  experimental,  not  the  moral 
sense — is  human  testimony  uncertain.  For  it  is  by 
such  rules  only  that  we  learn  when  to  believe.  If 
we  adopt  the  first-cause  arguments  we  have,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  our  alleged  knowledge  of  the 
Deity,  another  instance  in  which  we  avowedly  admit 
as  knowable  something  out  of  the  order  of  nature. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  point  here  raised 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  which  came  up  when 
we  were  considering  creation  as  an  analogue  for 
miracles. 

What  we  had  to  consider  then  was — Is  there  a 
First  Cause  ?  What  we  have  to  consider  now  is — 
Can  man's  mind  know  a  First  Cause  ?  And  on  this 
last  point  I  have  in  my  first  essay  put  forth  the 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  to  justify  us  in  saying 
that  a  self-existent  being  might  not  become  a  cause 
of  finite  beings ;  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  to  prove  that 
a  first  cause  might  not  be  relatively  manifested  to  us. 
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To  reach  to  the  proof  of  such  a  being  is  beyond  our 
powers  of  inference,  at  least  by  reasoning  from  causa- 
tion. But  to  deny  that  it  may  exist,  and  be  the 
origin,  indeed  of  any  or  of  all  finite  things,  is  also 
beyond  our  power.  We  are  at  liberty  to  believe 
this  on  the  strength,  say,  of  a  natural  tendency  in  the 
mind,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent  and 
moral  author  of  nature.  If  we  do  admit  it,  then 
miracles  are  of  course  consistently  admissible  to  any 
extent.  The  self  existent  being  who  underHes  the 
system  of  caused  phenomena  may  appear,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  surface  anywhere ;  or,  to  express 
myself  otherwise,  the  various  trains  of  causation  may 
at  many  points  terminate  in  him.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  Would  not  the  uncer- 
tainty in  our  knowledge  of  which  you  have  spoken 
•arise  ?  An  answer  might  be  found  in  the  Divine 
veracity.  Professor  Birks  has  I  believe  somewhere 
spoken  of  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  animals 
in  the  geological  eras  as  resting  ultimately  on  the 
truthfulness  of  God.  He  might  have  extended  the 
remark  to  all  our  knowledge.  An  Almighty  Being 
could  of  course  deceive  us  in  anything,  if  he  were 
so  disposed.  Oddly  enough,  some  notion  of  this 
kind  has  actually  been  suggested,  as  an  explanation 
of  miracles.^  It  has  been  thoug-ht  that  what  eive 
rise  to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  might    be  only  an   im- 

'  See  article  on  '  Miracles '  in  '  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.' 
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pression  on  our  minds,  not  something  in  the  external 
order  of  things. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  It  is,  in 
truth,  perplexed,  as  all  subjects  must  be  which  touch 
upon  the  Infinite.  We  may,  however,  I  think,  say 
that  the  objection  which  we  have  been  considering 
is  not  negatively  conclusive  against  all  knowledge  of 
miracles.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  more  philo- 
sophical, more  logically  consistent,  to  look  upon  any 
anomalous  event  as  a  case  of  unknown  law.  Even 
if  we  admit  this,  we  are  not  therefore  called  upon  to 
reject  any  well-attested  narrative  whatever.  It  has 
been  said  that  '  no  testimony  can  reach  to  the  super- 
natural :  testimony  can  only  prove  an  extraordinary 
and  perhaps  inexplicable  occurrence  or  phenomenon  ; 
that  it  is  due  to  supernatural  causes  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  previous  belief  and  assumption  of 
the  parties.'  ^  This  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true,  and 
true  for  the  same  reasons,  that  no  theory  as  to  the 
impossibility  or  non-knowability  of  the  supernatural, 
can  be  an  absolute  bar  to  our  believing  any  given 
narrative.  The  event  narrated  may  always  be  a 
case  of  unknown  law.  Neither  of  the  a  priori  ob- 
jections deserves  to  be  thought  such  a  bar,  and  in 
truth  they  are  not  the  objections  which  have  most 
weight  at  the  present  day.  Even  as  to  the  reception 
of    wonderful     facts    as      strictly    miraculous,    men 

'  '  Essays  and  Reviews.'     Essay  by  Prof.  Baden  Powell. 
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incline  more  and  more  to  abstain  from  resting  their 
conclusions  upon  a  priori  grounds.  They  are  more 
and  more  ready  to  listen  to  experience  as  their 
teacher.  They  shape  and  reshape  their  opinions 
according  to  the  indications  of  observation.  Fore- 
most among  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  age 
is  an  immense  accumulation  of  well-observed  facts, 
and  a  disposition  to  frame  speculative  views  by 
generalization  upon  them.  But  when  we  approach 
the  subject  of  miracles  from  this  side,  we  are  again 
met  by  grave  objections.  We  have  not  to  encounter 
the  sweeping  canons  of  the  apinori  method,  but  we 
have,  it  is  said,  against  us  a  long  increasing  pre- 
sumption. More  and  more  has  the  supernatural 
been  reduced  to  the  natural,  and  accordingly  an  ex- 
pectation has  arisen  that  any  appearance  of  an  in- 
fraction of  the  laws  of  nature,  well  attested  as  to 
facts,  will  in  the  end  prove  to  be  really  due  to  a  defect 
in  our  knowledge  of  nature  or,  in  other  w^ords,  that  it 
is  a  case  of  unknown  law.  And,  again,  two  special 
growths  of  the  modern  scientific  mind,  viz.,  a  stricter 
mode  of  examining  historical  evidence,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  men's  ways  of  thinking  in  past 
times,  have  done  a  great  deal  to  discredit  the  won- 
derful stories  of  antiquity.  These  converging  lines 
of  exclusion  threaten  to  shut  out  the  argument  from 
miracles.  The  latter  threatens  to  reduce  the  Scrip- 
ture miracles  to  a  residuum,  which  the  former  would 
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explain  as  natural  events.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  often 
said,  that  religious  scepticism  has  increased  in  Eng- 
land of  late  years,  that  increase  I  believe  is  mainly 
due  to  the  mental  influences  which  I  have  just 
described ;  and  not  to  the  influence  of  Germany,  nor  to 
reaction,  from  the  Oxford  Tract,  or  from  the  Ritual- 
istic movement ;  nor  yet  I  trust  to  an  impaired  sense 
of  the  value  of  moral  or  relio^^ious  truth.  We  will  now 
leave  the  consideration  of  the  a  priori  objections, 
and  examine  the  argument  before  us  with  special 
reference  to  these  modern  ways  of  thinking. 


PART    III. 


The  evidential  argument  rested  upon  two  posi- 
tions :  the  one  that  there  is  adequate  evidence  for 
the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  ;  the  other  that  there  is 
not  adequate  evidence  for  any  other  miracles.  The 
latter  position  was  as  essential  as  the  former.  The 
accounts  of  Christ's  miracles  have  come  down  to  us 
in  company  with  a  multitude  of  such  accounts.  If 
the  former  are  to  maintain  the  character  of  special 
Divine  interferences,  the  latter  must  be  discredited. 
We  will  begin  with  the  consideration  of  the  latter,  for 
in  this  way  a  broad  view  of  the  miraculous  and  its 
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evidence  will  be  obtained,  and  we  will  subsequently 
examine  how  far  the  case  of  the  Gospel  is  peculiar. 
The  evidential  writers  by  no  means  neglected  this 
side  of  their  argument.  Bishop  Douglas  wrote  his 
'  Criterion '  expressly  to  prove  that  no  miracles, 
except  those  of  the  Scriptures,  were  true.  Paley, 
indeed,  advanced  a  more  guarded  position,  viz.  '  that 
there  is  not  satisfactory  evidence  that  persons  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  original  witnesses  of  other  oiiracles, 
in  their  nature  as  certain  as  the  "  evangelical,"  have 
passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings, 
voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
which  they  delivered,  and  properly  in  consequence  of 
their  belief  in  those  accounts,  and  that  they  also  sub- 
mitted from  the  same  motives  to  new  rules  of  conduct' 
He  maintains  that  he  has  such  evidence  in  the  case  of 
the  Gospel.  He  denies  that  it  exists  elsewhere.  But 
though  he  makes  the  special  strength  of  the  evidential 
case  to  consist  in  possessing  martyr  testimony,  and 
makes  this  the  chief  point  of  comparison  between  the 
Gospel  miracles  and  others,  still  he  argues  in  a  way  to 
throw  total  discredit  upon  all  other  miracles,  and  in- 
deed his  argument  needs  as  much  if  it  is  to  be  really 
evidential.  He  at  once  sets  aside  several  classes  of 
miraculous  narratives  as  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  accounts  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  review  of 
these  particular  exceptions,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
proposition  just  stated,  will  give  us  a  tolerably  com- 
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prehensive  view  of  most  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  credibility  of  a  miraculous  story,  as  we  are  now 
considering  it. 

First,  then,  we  will  consider  Paley's  general  pro- 
position. It  goes  upon  the  principle  that  sincerity 
and  earnestness  of  faith  are  the  great  guarantee  of 
credibility.  If  a  man  shows  clearly  by  his  conduct 
that  he  himself  believes  in  a  miracle,  say  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  of  which  he  professes  to  be  a  witness, 
you  are  to  believe  him.  How  far,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Paley  has  the  kind  of  testimony  which  he 
claims  to  have,  we  will  inquire  hereafter.  Let  us 
now  scrutinise  the  principle  involved.  Is  it  sound  ? 
Does  it  allow  enough  for  human  fallibility  in  excit- 
ing circumstances  ?  The  martyr  may  be  the  wit- 
ness whose  honesty  is  best  established,  but  is  he 
therefore  the  best  witness  ?  Are  not  men  who 
die  for  their  convictions  often  men  more  zealous 
than  discriminating — moved,  it  may  be,  by  noble  feel- 
ings, but  ill  fitted  to  weigh  evidence  or  interpret 
strange  phenomena,  often  not  of  a  judicial  cast  of 
mind,  but  apt,  on  the  contrary,  to  contract  ardent 
beliefs  upon  slender  grounds  }  Macaulay,  I  think, 
has  said  that  a  cautious  temper  and  a  subtle  in- 
tellect are  not  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made. 
But  they  are  the  materials  that  make  a  good  judge 
of  evidence  and  phenomena.  Paley,  and  indeed  all 
his  school,  seem  to  think  that  the  great  point  is  to 
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show  the  sincerity  of  the  first  beHevers.  They 
seem  by  an  insensible  self-deception  to  have  trans- 
ferred themselves  into  the  position  of  these  witnesses^ 
and  to  have  thought  these  first  Christians  must  have 
looked  upon  things  as  they  themselves  would  have 
done.  They  seem  to  have  thought  of  these  men, 
not  as  uncultivated  Orientals  of  the  first  century,  but 
as  educated  Englishmen  of  the  eighteenth — men,  like 
Paley  himself,  cool,  observant,  reflective,  with  judg- 
ments little  disturbed  by  feeling,  not  likely  to  be 
deceived  ;  and  witnesses  therefore  worthy  to  be 
received,  as  to  matters  of  fact,  however  strange 
those  matters  might  be,  so  only  they  were  sincere. 
These  evidential  writers  argued  as  though  Christian 
belief  had  been  at  the  outset  a  mere  inference  from 
physical  data.  '  In  whatever  degree,'  says  Paley, 
*  or  in  whatever  part  the  religion  was  argumentative, 
when  it  came  to  the  question — "  Is  the  carpenter's  son 
of  Nazareth  the  person  whom  we  are  to  receive  and 
obey  ?"  there  was  nothing  but  the  miracles  attributed 
to  him  by  which  his  pretensions  could  be  maintained 
for  a  moment,'^  This  may  be  good  reasoning  from 
Paley's  point  of  view  ;  but  before  it  proves  anything 
as  to  the  first  believers,  we  must  ascertain  to  what 
extent  their  faith  was  a  matter  of  argument  at  all. 
It  was  much  less  so  I  believe  than  Paley  implies. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  they  would  come  to  very 

'  Paley's  '  Evidences.'     Proposition  I.  ch.  vi. 
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positive  conclusions  upon  grounds  which  they  had 
not  sifted  as  he  would  have  done,  and  still  less 
as  a  modern  man  of  science  would  have  done. 
History,  and  especially  that  of  the  East,  has  many 
instances  of  religious  enthusiasts  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  a  faith  resting  upon  no  argumentative 
evidence.  I  will  quote  one  instance  from  Gibbon.  ^ 
A  leader  of  the  Carmathians,  a  fanatical  sect  of 
Moslems,  was  summoned  to  surrender  by  the 
officers  of  the  Caliph.  '  Your  Master,'  said  he,  '  is  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers  ;  three  such 
men  as  these  are  wanting  in  his  host.'  At  the 
same  instant,  turning  to  three  of  his  companions,  he 
commanded  the  first  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his 
breast,  the  second  to  leap  into  the  Tigris,  and  the 
third  to  cast  himself  headlong  down  a  precipice. 
They  obeyed  him  without  a  murmur.  To  take  an 
illustration  from  Christian  history,  no  one  I  suppose 
will  doubt  that  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  sincere 
when  he  offered  to  walk  into  the  furnace  to  convert 
the  Soldan  ;  nor  yet  will  anyone  believe  that  he 
attained  this  deadly  sincerity  of  faith  by  the  study 
of  evidences.  No  one  can  study  the  history  of  the 
religions  of  the  world,  and  their  devotees,  without 
seeing  that  rational  argument  has  had  but  a  sub- 
ordinate part  in  generating  religious  faith.  In  the 
actual  case  of  the  Apostles  there  were  clearly  other 

'  Gibbon's  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  chap.  lii. 
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influences  swaying  their  minds  to  belief  besides  the 
miracles,  such  as  the  prevailing  expectation  of  a 
Messiah,  the  influence  of  an  exalted  character  in 
Christ,  the  attraction  of  the  evangelical  doctrine. 
In  such  a  case  the  intensity  of  the  believer's  con- 
viction, even  as  to  matters  of  fact,  which  he  takes 
himself  to  have  seen,  is  not  a  measure  of  his  credi- 
bility. This  position  I  shall  further  illustrate  here- 
aftef.  Meanwhile  my  contention  is  that  we  should 
value  rather  the  cool,  intelligent,  unprejudiced,  candid 
witness.  Strength  of  belief  is  not  of  value  beyond 
such  an  amount  as  is  implied  by  mere  honesty. 

I  will  now  enumerate  the  cases  of  miraculous 
narratives  which  Paley^  at  once  puts  aside  : — 

First  on  the  score  of  fault  in  the  evidence,  he 
rejects  : — 

(i).   Accounts  written  some  ages  after  the  event. 

(2).  Accounts  written  in  countries  distant  from 
the  scene  of  the  event. 

(3).   Transient  rumours  which  soon  die  away. 

(4).  Naked  history,  unsupported  by  any  known 
facts,  apparently  resulting  from  the  marvels. 

(5).  Accounts  wanting  in  particularity  as  to  time, 
place,  person,  &c. 

(6).  Accounts  merely  received  with  an  otiose 
assent,  not  producing  any  strong  effect  upon  those 
who  profess  to  have  received  and  believe  them. 

^  Paley's  'Evidences/  Part  II. 
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(7).  Accounts  In  support  of  some  religion  already 
dominant,  or  opinion  already  formed. 

Next,  upon  the  score  of  ambiguity  in  the  alleged 
facts,  he  rejects — 

(8).  Miraculous  accounts,  that  may  have  arisen 
from  false  perception. 

(9).  Tentative  miracles,  that  is,  cases  of  success 
out  of  many  trials. 

(10).  Cases  in  which  the  supposed  miracle  may 
be  naturally  explained. 

(11).  Cases  in  which  what  seems  to  be  miraculous 
may  be  only  exaggeration  of  some  remarkable  coin- 
cidence or  appearance. 

If  we  review  these  exceptions,  we  shall  I  think 
see  that  they  may  be  classed  with  reference  to  the 
principles  involved  under  three  heads,  as  follows  : — 

First  head.  Want  of  trustworthy  Information  In 
the  writers. 

(i).  Accounts  long  subsequent. 

(2).  Accounts  from  distant  places. 

(5).   Accounts  wanting  particularity. 

(7).  Accounts  In  which  the  narrator  is  biassed  by 
some  previous  opinion. 

(11).  Accounts  explicable  by  supposed  exaggera- 
tion. 

Second  head.     Want  of  corroboration. 

(3).   Transient  rumours. 

(4).   Bare  statements. 
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(6).  Accounts  received  merely  with  an  otiose 
assent. 

In  none  of  these  cases  are  there  visible  effects 
of  belief. 

Third    head.      Cases  in  which  the  alleged  mir- 
acles are  truly  described,  as   the   facts  were  appre- 
hended by  the  observers,   but  in  which    there   still   ' 
may  be  no  miracle. 

(8).  Cases  of  false  perception, 

(9).   Tentative  miracles. 

(10).  Results  of  natural  causes,  which  are  not 
known  to  the  observers. 

I  will  try  to  estimate  the  credibility  of  these 
different  kinds  of  histories,  not  as  Paley  has  done,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  Gospel,  but  absolutely. 
Under  the  first  head,  we  have  just  objections.  Ac- 
counts coming-  from  distant  times  and  places  (i) 
and  (2)  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Those  wanting  in 
particularity  (5)  are  weak,  but  not  so  weak  as  (i) 
and  (2).  Details  are  prima  facie  evidence  of  accu- 
rate information,  but  they  may  be  simulated  ;  and, 
further,  in  uncritical  times,  true  narratives  may  easily 
want  them.  Accounts  in  which  a  previous  bias  of 
opinion  is  suspected  (7)  are  open  to  objection,  but 
not  to  unconditional  rejection.  They  should  be 
carefully  examined.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
under  this  head  we  must  take  account,  not  only  of 
the   influence  of  a  dominant  reliQ:Ion,  or  of  a  grovern- 
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ment,  or  of  social  patronage,  as  Paley  has  done, 
but  also  of  all  causes  of  strong  prejudice  in  such  a 
matter,  as,  for  instance,  admiration  for  an  exalted 
character,  the  sway  of  earnest  teaching,  the  con- 
tagion of  enthusiasm,  the  attraction  of  a  doctrine  in 
some  important  particulars  suited  to  the  hearers. 
All  these  things  predispose  to  a  belief  in  the  mir- 
aculous, as  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate.  (11).  We 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  exaggeration.  It  is 
particularly  to  be  looked  for  where  the  influences 
just  named  are  at  work.  And  indeed  the  love  of 
the  marvellous,  or  the  mere  desire  to  give  effect  to  a 
story,  will  lead  to  it,  unless  the  narrators  have  very 
well-trained  minds. ^ 

Under  the  second  head  we  have  reasoning  really 
the  same  in  principle  as  that  of  the  general  pro- 
position. Transient  rumours,  bare  history,  carelessly 
received  accounts,  are  not,  Paley  tells  us,  to  be  put 
in  comparison  with  the  histories  of  the  Gospel,  for 
the  latter  have  martyr  testimony,  whilst  the  former 
were  never  earnestly  believed.  In  the  case  of  the 
Gospel  we  see  results  which  prove  earnest  faith  ; 
in  the  other  cases  we  have  no  such  effects.  How 
far  this  is  a  fair  account  of  the  Christian  evidences 
we  shall,  as  I  have  said,  inquire  by  and  by.  But  I 
may  at  once  repeat  my    remark    that    Paley    over- 

*  For  the  effects  of  scientific  training  in  this  matter,  see  Galton's 
'  Enghsh  Men  of  Science,'  p.  141. 
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rated  the  value  of  strong  persuasion  in  a  witness, 
and  that  the  best  witness  is  the  observant,  inteUigent 
conscientious  man.  We  might  have  the  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  in  any  of  the  cases  last  named,  and 
that  testimony  would  be  worth  more  than  that  of 
excitable  men  carried  away  by  the  force  of  their 
convictions,  even  thouofh  the  latter  should  '  turn  the 
world  upside  down.' 

Under  the  third  head  we  have,  first,  false  per- 
ception (8). 

Here  no  doubt  is  a  source  of  error.  Indeed, 
Paley  has  made  too  little  of  it.  He  accounts 
for  such  cases  by  temporary  insanity.  Now  it  is 
certain  that  visions  are  seen  by  men,  who  in  all 
other  respects  are  sane.  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  his  work 
upon  apparitions,  has  given  at  length  such  a  case — 
that  of  Nicolai,  a  bookseller  at  Berlin.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  '  Letters  on  Demonology,'  and  Professor 
Huxley,  in  his  elementary  work  on  physiology,  have 
also  given  instances.  Neither  is  Paley  justified  in 
saying  that  the  like  delusion  may  not  fall  upon  many 
persons  at  once,  nor  yet  that  one  sense  may  not 
confirm  the  errors  of  another.  Dr.  Hibbert  relates 
a  story  of  a  whole  ship's  crew,  except  the  captain 
being  deceived  by  a  chance  resemblance  between 
a  floating  piece  of  wreck  and  a  dead  companion,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  his  ghost.  The  accounts  of 
modern  spiritualism  allege  cases  in  which  the  appari- 
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tion  is  seen  by  several,  and  also  fell}  If  we  are 
allowed  to  go  back  to  times  as  distant  as  those  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  might  instance  the  pro- 
digies related  by  Josephus  as  preceding  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  among  which  are  visions  occurring  to 
many  at  once. 

Paley  of  course  is  justified  in  saying  that  there 
must  be  a  difference  between  the  explanation  of 
such  cases  and  other  cases  in  which  a  permanent 
physical  effect  remains,  as  in  anomalous  cures. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  imply  that  these  last  are  irre- 
ducible to  natural  law. 

Next  tentative  miracles  (9). 

These  are  cases  in  which  there  are  some  suc- 
cesses out  of  many  failures.  The  accounts  record 
the  former,  but  are  silent  as  to  the  latter.  From 
Paley's  remarks,  we  are  led  to  think  that  he  looked 
upon  these  events  as  '  fortunate  experiments,' 
things  to  be  '  explained  by  the  power  of  accident.'^ 
He  instances  cures  by  relics,  and  at  the  tombs  of 
saints,  and  by  the  king's  touch.  Paley  was  too 
acute  a  man  to  see  in  fortune  or  '  accident '  a  real 
cause  of  events.  What  he  meant  was,  I  presume,  that 
in  the  few  cases  of  cure  there  were  natural  causes 
of  recovery  at  work,  but  unobserved — perhaps  indeed 


'  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,'  W.  Crookes,  January  1874. 
2  Paley's  'Evidences,'  Prop.  II.,  Ch.  i. 
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obscure,  and  not  recognised  as  such  causes.  I  shall 
hereafter  notice  more  particularly  the  cures  which  he 
has  instanced.  Meanwhile  I  will  make  this  remark. 
If  the  cures,  however  few,  do  appear  unaccountable 
from  known  physical  causes,  the  inference  is  that 
they  arose  from  some  cause  not  hitherto  known, 
and  the  fact  that  success  was  very  partial  should  be 
attributed  to  the  feebleness  of  this  cause,  except  in 
very  peculiar  cases. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  the  cases  which 
seemed  to  be  miracles  to  the  observers,  but  which 
are  explicable  now,  or  at  least  admit  the  hope  of 
future  explanation  (lo). 

As  I  have  said  already,  the  tendency  of  modern 
thought  would  extend  this  class  much  further 
than  Paley  thought  of  It  Avould  Indeed  be  hard 
to  persuade  a  man  of  science  in  these  days  that 
he  had  a  miracle  before  him  in  any  case.  How- 
ever anomalous  the  phenomena,  he  would  begin 
trying  to  reduce  them  to  known  laws,  and  failing 
this  he  would  try  to  make  new  laws  to  take  them 
in.  And  there  is  much  in  the  past  progress  and 
present  state  of  knowledge  to  justify  such  pro- 
ceedings. There  was  a  time  when  the  comet,  the 
eclipse,  the  rainbow,  the  lightning,  the  wind,  the 
pestilence,  the  famine,  nay,  the  daily  motions  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  were  all  explained  by  special  personal 
agency.      Even  now  at  first  hearing   it  might   seem 
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inexplicable  to  many  that  a  man  should  pass^  his 
hand  unharmed  through  molten  metal,  or  speak  ^ 
intelligibly  without  a  tongue,  that  stones  ^  should 
fall  from  the  sky,  or  fishes*  come  up  alive  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  that  showers  of  blood  ^  should 
seem  to  fall,  or  that  a  great  river  should  appear  as 
though  turned  into  blood.  Yet  all  these  things 
science  can  explain.  There  seems  no  limit  to  such 
explanations.  Perhaps  still  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  there  may  be  many  conceivable  events 
so  out  of  the  known  course  of  nature  that  we  could 
not  think  of  them  otherwise  than  as  supernatural. 
We  are  not  ready  to  receive  as  natural  the  wonders 
of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  But  the 
miracles,  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  the  evidential 
argument,  are  not  wonders  so  extravagant. 

Whatever  miraculous  histories  Paley  could  not 
bring  within  his  eleven  excepted  classes  he  disposed 
of  by  his  general  proposition  as  to  martyr  testimony. 
For  the  lack  of  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  they  could 
not  be  set  in  competition  with   the   Gospel  narra- 

^  Prof.  Tyndall's  '  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,'  chap,  v.,  Art.  CC. 

^  See  statements  on  this  point  farther  on. 

^  Lockyer's  '  Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy,'  Art.  CCCXVI. 

*  Sir  C.  Lyell's  '  Principles  of  Geology,'  vol.  i.,  chap,  xvii.,  p.  393, 
loth  edition. 

^  Blood  prodigies.  '  The  Insect  World,'  by  Louis  Figuier,  English 
translation,  p.  193.  Chapman  and  Hall,  1868.  'Footnotes  from  the 
Page  of  Nature,'  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  London,  1861,  p.  140  and  onwards. 
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tivcs.  On  this  general  reasoning  he  mainly  relied, 
To  prove  a  general  negative,  or  even  to  make  a 
show  of  doing  so,  would  be  of  course  impossible, 
except  by  such  general  propositions.  The  only 
specific  cases  which  he  examines  are  those  brought 
forward  by  Hume.  With  something  of  the  art  of 
a  controversialist,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  these 
must  be  the  strongest.  They  are  the  miracles  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris  In  the  last  century  ; 
two  cures  wrought  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and 
recorded  by  Tacitus  ;  and  a  story  told  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  of  a  man  at  Saragossa  who  lost 
a  leg  and  had  it  miraculously  restored.  Of  the  first 
case,  I  will  speak  hereafter ;  as  to  the  others,  Paley 
sets  up  the  hypothesis  of  fraud.  He  brings  them 
under  the  head  of  stories  circulated  in  the  interest  of 
a  dominant  religion  (7). 

To  the  adverse  presumption  thus  established 
we  may  oppose  the  publicity  and  notoriety  of  the 
affair.  In  the  case  of  the  Vespasian  cures,  we  may 
urge  that  they  were  wrought  on  a  person  well 
known,  and  before  many  witnesses,  and  continued  to 
be  affirmed  when  nothing  was  to  be  gained  thereby. 
As  to  the  Saragossa  miracle,  Mr.  Lecky^.  tells  us 
that  much  has  been  written  upon  It,  and  that  the 
Spanish  divines  consider  It  remarkably  well  attested. 

'  See  note  at  p.  154,  vol.  i.,  Lecky's  '  History  of  the  Rise  and  In- 
fluence of  Rationalism.' 
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This  is,  however,  more  incredible  than  the  others. 
These  latter  were  very  possibly  instances  of  mental 
effects  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

As  a    matter    of   fact,    these    cases  adduced   by 
Hume,  and  considered  by   Paley,  are  not  the  most 
plausible    cases    of   the  supernatural    which  can  be 
found   in  history.      I    will   presently  bring    forward 
various  histories  that  have  at  least    the  appearance 
of  the  supernatural,   and  one  or  two  at  least  will  I 
think  be   found  better  attested  than    Hume's  cases. 
But  I  shall  not  maintain  that  any  of  them  will  really 
pass  the  ordeal  of  all  Paley's  exceptions,   even  as   I 
have    revised    those    exceptions.       My'  purpose    in 
bringing  these  cases  forward  will  rather  be  to  give  a 
general  view  of  a  good  many  seemingly  miraculous 
stories,  with  the   idea  of  so    suggesting   principles, 
mental  or  physical,  that  may  explain  their  origin.      I 
believe  that  Paley's  argument  will   be  found   inade- 
quate for  the  purposes  of  modern  controversy.     But 
the  weakness  will  appear,  not  when  we  are  consider- 
ing the  rival  cases,  but  when  we  come  to  apply  to 
the  Gospel  accounts  themselves  the  tests   by  which 
other  miracles  were  disposed  of. 

To  some  minds,  this  last  proceeding  may  seem 
irreverent.  Would  you  test  the  narratives  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  may  be  asked,  in  the  same  way  that  you 
would  test  others  ?  The  answer  is  plain,  that  we 
must  do  so  in  an  evidential   argument.     We   cannot 
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assume  that  accounts  of  miracles  found  in  Scripture 
must  be  true,  and  those  found  elsewhere  must  be 
false.  Plainly,  in  our  present  discussion,  this  would 
be  begging  the  question.  And,  indeed,  in  any  case, 
it  would  be  unphilosophical  as  regards  the  negative 
proposition.  Such  a  way  of  regarding  the  matter 
was  popular  in  England  forty  years  ago,  but  even 
then  it  was  impugned  by  Dr.  Maitland,  in  one  of  the 
essays  of  his  work  '  Eruvin,'  An  argument  in  its 
favour  has,  I  know,  been  put  forward.  The  Gospel 
miracles,  it  has  been  said,  have  an  evidential  value. 
There  is  in  their  case  a  purpose  obvious  on  a  priori 
grounds  which  countervails  the  antecedent  improb- 
ability of  such  events,  and,  if  you  admit  them,  you 
must  admit  all  the  Scripture  miracles.  But  in  any 
story  without  this  presumption  on  its  side  the  antece- 
dent improbability  prevails.  There  is  here  far  too 
much  of  that  judging  what  God  will  do,  and  how  he 
will  do  it,  which  all  cautious  thinkers  now  avoid. 
The  evidential  writers  were  no  doubt  justified  when 
they  said  that  man  needed  light  upon  religious 
subjects,  and  that  our  notions  of  the  goodness  of  God 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  he  would  in  some  way 
provide  that  light.  But  they  made  an  assumption 
when  they  said  or  implied  that  this  could  be  done  only 
by  a  miraculous  revelation.  The  growth  of  the 
moral  faculty  and  of  our  knowledge  of  the  universe 
are  at  least  conceivable  alternatives.      Dou2"las  and 
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Warbiirton  might  speak  confidently  on  such  a  point, 
but  thoughtful  men  of  these  clays  would  be  less  bold. 
I  may  quote  Dr.  Newman  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  awakening  to  the  untenableness  of  this  position 
as  to  non-scriptural  miracles.  In  early  life  he  wrote 
an  essay  upon  Scripture  miracles,  discrediting  others. 
In  later  life  he  wrote  an  essay  on  ecclesiastical  mir- 
acles, admittino-  them. 


PART   IV. 

I  will  now  give,  as  I  proposed,  some  examples 
of  narratives,  which  seem  at  least  to  relate  the 
miraculous. 

None  of  the  fathers  of  the  Primitive  Church  has. 
a  higher  reputation  for  piety  and  ability  than  St. 
Augustine  of  Hippo  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  none  so  high. 
Now  it  is  noteworthy  that  his  testimony  to  the  oc- 
currence of  miracles  in  his  own  time  is  remarkably 
stronof-  In  his  crreat  work,  '  De  Civitate  Dei,'  lib. 
xxii.  cap.  viii.,  he  has  given  us  a  collection  of  accounts 
of  supposed  miracles.  The  first  is  the  history  of  a 
blind  man  cured  at  Milan  by  the  relics  of  the  martyrs 
Gervasius  and  Protasius.  Augustine  tells  us  that  he 
himself  was  there  at  the  time,  and  adds  that  an  im- 
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mense  number  of  people  were  witnesses.  The 
miracle  is  attested  also  by  St.  Ambrose  and  by 
Paulinus  his  secretary.  It  has  been  skilfully  defended 
by  Dr.  Newman  ^  as  satisfying  the  tests  of  Paley, 
Douglas,  and  Leslie.  The  evidence  is  that  of 
writers  of  high  character,  present  at  the  time  and 
place.  The  fact  was  cognisable  by  the  senses,  and 
open  to  the  verification  of  the  public.  The  man 
himself  remained  a  monument  of  its  reality.  The 
account  was  published  at  once,  and  with  effect,  in 
opposition  to  a  powerful  religious  party.  The 
Empress,  who  had  been  trying  to  seize  a  church  for 
the  Arians,  gave  way.  The  man  himself  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  service  of  religion. 

Augustine's  next  story  is  that  of  the  case  of  a 
man  named  Innocentius,  who  was  suffering  severely 
from  fistula.  Augustine  tells  us  that  the  patient 
feared  greatly  the  pain  of  the  operation,  which  the 
medical  men  declared  to  be  necessary.  He  himself 
witnessed  the  earnest  supplication  which  Innocentius 
made  to  God  for  relief,  when  he  w^as  informed  of 
this  necessity,  and  he  was  also  present  on  the  day 
following,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  medical 
men,  they  found,  upon  proceeding  to  operate,  that  the 
fistula  was  gone.  The  whole  scene  is  described  with 
great  liveliness  of  feeling. 

'  '  Essay  on  the  Miracles  of  Early  Ecclesiastical  History,'chap.  v., 

Sect.  vm. 
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Other  accounts  follow.  Cures  from  cancer,  gout, 
paralysis,  calculus,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary 
still,  no  less  than  five  restorations  from  death.  In 
none  of  these  latter,  however,  is  any  great  interval 
said  to  have  elapsed  between  death  and  revival. 
One  story  is  told  less  miraculous  than  those  just 
named,  but  which  will  recall  an  incident  in  the 
Gospels.  A  poor  tailor  is  relieved  in  distress  upon 
prayer  to  certain  martyrs,  by  finding  on  the  shore  a 
fish  in  whose  stomach  was  a  valuable  ring.  St. 
Augustine  himself  was  much  struck  with  the  ofreat 
number  of  these  miracles.  He  tells  us  that  when  he 
saw  that  these  signs  of  Divine  power,  like  those  of 
old  time,  were  frequent,  he  caused  accounts  of  such 
things  to  be  drawn  up  and  to  be  read  publicly.  In 
two  years,  in  his  own  diocese  of  Hippo,  nearly 
seventy  such  miracles  were  recorded,  and  many  he 
believed  had  missed  of  record.  In  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Calama,  an  incomparably  greater  number 
had  taken  place. 

I  would  next  refer  to  Bede's  history  of  our  own 
English  Church  in  its  infancy.  This  work  contains 
very  many  miraculous  accounts  It  may  be  said 
that  Bede  lived  in  superstitious  and  credulous  times. 
I  may  reply  that  he  himself  was  probably  the  most 
learned  and  pious  man  of  those  times.  His  mira- 
cles are  mostly  cures  by  relics,  or  at  the  tombs  of 
saints ;   for   instance,    the  ninth   and   four  following 
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chapters  of  his  third  })ook  are  full  of  accounts  of 
cures  wrought  by  the  relics  of  Oswald,  a  pious  king- 
of  Northumbria.  These  stories  are  not  pecu- 
liarly fantastic  or  Incredible.  They  are  of  the  usual 
character  of  such  accoinits — recoveries  from  fever, 
blindness,  paralysis,  and  the  like,  and  their  date  Is  In 
Bede's  own  time,  or  a  little  before.  Bede,  I  allow, 
Is  not  generally  particular  as  to  circumstances  or 
authorities.  But  he  does  give  us  his  authority  In 
the  case  of  several  wonders  wrought  by  a  Bishop 
John,  viz.  the  Bishop's  deacon,  who  was,  Bede  tells 
us,  living  In  his  own  time,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  as 
'  reverendisslmus  ac  veraclsslmus.' 

St.  Francis  of  Asslssi,  the  founder  of  the  Order 
of  the  Friars  Minor  or  Franciscans,  has  been  said  to 
be  the  greatest  of  the  mediaeval  saints.  And  Indeed 
we  may  see  much  to  give  him  this  pre-eminence, 
whether  we  look  at  the  extent  of  his  influence,  the 
wonders  related  of  his  life,  or,  what  Is  a  much  more 
just  ground  of  esteem,  the  exalted  beauty  and  good- 
ness of  his  character.  Miracles  In  abundance  are 
related  of  him,  even  by  his  earliest  biographers,  and 
some  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  curing  the  paralytic, 
giving  of  sight  to  the  blind,  even  raising  the  dead. 
The  most  celebrated  of  all  these  miracles,  perhaps 
Indeed  the  most  celebrated  miracle  In  the  entire 
history  of  the  Church  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
Is  the  receiving  by  the  saint  of  the  stigmata,  or  marks 
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of  the  wounds  of  Christ.  It  happens  also  to  be  re- 
markably well  attested.  M,  Chavin  de  Malan,  one 
of  the  modern  biographers  of  St.  Francis,  is  ready 
to  renounce  all  faith  in  human  testimony  if  this 
miracle  be  not  established.  Other  historians  have, 
however,  I  must  say,  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Especially  Professor  Karl  Hase,  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  has  appended  to  his  life  of  the  saint  a  special 
discussion  of  this  miracle,  in  which  he  decides 
against  its  authenticity.  I  am  acquainted  with  this 
book  through  the  French  translation  of  M.  Charles 
Berthoud,  and  I  purpose  to  insert  here,  first  the 
principal  historical  evidences  for  the  miracle,  and 
then  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Hase  upon  them. 
We  shall  thus,  I  think,  be  placed  in  a  good  position 
for  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  whole.  I  will 
arrange  the  testimonies  according  to  their  dates. 

I.  We  have  extant  a  letter  written  by  Elias  of 
Cortona,  a  companion  of  the  saint  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  his  successor  in  the  government  of 
the  Order.  The  letter  is  printed  in  the  history  of 
the  Franciscans  by  Luke  Waddington.  This  author 
wrote  a  full  and  minute  history  of  the  Order  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  professed 
to  publish  the  letter  in  question  as  a  copy  from  the 
original,  preserved  in  a  convent  of  the  Franciscans 
at  Valenciennes,  then  a  town  of  Belgium.  It  was 
written    by  Elias  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
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saint,  to  announce  that  event  to  the  absent  brethren. 
It  relates  that  St.  Francis,  not  long  before  his  death 
(non  dill  ante  mortem),  appeared  as  if  he  had  been 
crucified.  It  speaks  of  the  marks  (puncturas)  of  the 
nails  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  of  their  showing  the 
blackness  of  nails. 

2.  Thomas  de  Celano,  also  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  saint,  wrote  his  history  within  three  years  of 
his  death  at  the  command  of  the  then  Pope,  Gregory 
IX.  This  would  be  in  the  year  1229.  The  book 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bollandist  col- 
lection,^ but  evidence  of  its  existence  almost  at  the 
date  in  question  exists,  as  we  shall  see.  Celano  tells  us 
that  St.  Francis  was  in  religious  retirement  on  Mount 
Aumna  (Alvernia),  a  desolate  mountain  in  the 
Apennines,  about  two  years  before  his  death,  and 
that  he  sought  a  sign  of  God's  disposition  towards 
him  by  opening  a  service-book.  The  book  thrice 
opened  at  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  this  led  the 
saint  to  believe  that  he  should  be  conformed  to  the 
sufferings  of  his  master.  Soon  after,  he  saw  a 
vision  of  a  seraph,  as  it  were  a  man  fastened  to  a 
cross  in  the  usual  manner  with  six  wines.  Two 
wings  were  raised  above  the  head,  two  were  stretched 
out  in  flight,  two  covered  the  body.  Whilst  the 
mind  of   St.    Francis    was  filled  with  the  emotions 

^     Acta  Sanctorum.'     Die  Ouarta  Octobris,  de  S.  Francisco,  Con- 
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which  this  vision  raised,  there  began  to  appear  in  his 
body  the  marks  known  as  the  stigmata,  i.  e.  wounds 
in  the  hands  and  feet,  as  if  by  crucifixion,  and  also  a 
wound  in  the  side.  Celano  speaks  of  the  appear- 
ance of  nails  in  the  wounds.  The  heads  of  the  nails 
appeared  on  one  side  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  their 
points  on  the  other.  Celano  particularly  tells  us  that 
the  heads  of  the  nails  were  upon  the  inside  of  the 
hands,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  feet.  St.  Francis 
was  alone,  when  this  wonder  befell  him,  and  he  did 
all  in  his  power  to  conceal  the  marks.  It  was  his 
custom  to  reveal  the  secret  rarely  or  to  no  one  (raro 
aut  nulli).  This  conduct  seems  to  have  arisen 
partly  from  humility  and  partly  from  prudence.  As 
to  the  wound  in  the  side,  Elias  only  is  said  to  have 
seen  it  during  the  Saint's  life,  and  Ruffinus  to  have 
touched  it.  But  blood  occasionally  issued  from  it, 
and  stained  the  clothes  of  the  Saint  in  a  manner 
which  those  who  attended  upon  him  observed. 
But  at  the  death  of  the  Saint  we  hear  of  a  concourse 
of  people  to  see  the  dead  body,  and  of  their  beholding 
not  merely  the  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  but 
also,  as  it  were,  nails  themselves  in  the  wounds,  and 
also  the  wound  in  the  side.  The  brethren  and  dis- 
ciples (fratres  et  filii)  were  allowed  to  kiss  the  stig- 
mata. The  people  thought  it  a  great  privilege  to 
kiss  or  even  to  see  these  marks.  St.  Francis  died 
about  an  hour  after  sunset  on  Saturday,   and  during 
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the  night  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people.  In 
the  morning  the  corpse  was  carried,  amidst  a  great 
multitude  of  people,  first  to  be  seen  by  St.  Clare  and 
her  nuns,  and  then  to  the  tomb  in  which  it  was  for 
a  time  to  rest. 

(3).  Three  of  the  brethren,  Leo,  Ruffinus,  and 
Angelo,  wrote  another  life  of  the  Saint,  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  that  of  Celano,  in  the  year  1 247, 
that  is,  about  twenty  years  after  his  death.  They 
also  had  been  companions  of  St.  Francis.  Leo  had 
been  his  confessor.  Their  work  also  was  first 
printed  in  the  Bollandist  collection.  Their  account 
of  his  receiving  the  stigmata  is  substantially  the 
same  as  Celano's.  St.  Francis  is  said  to  have  con- 
cealed the  marks  as  much  as  he  could,  but  he  could 
not  hinder  their  being  seen  at  least  by  his  familiar 
companions.  After  his  death  all  the  brethren,  and 
very  many  secular  persons  (omnes  fratres  et  ssecu- 
lares  quam  plurimi)  saw  them  plainly.  The  appear- 
ance of  nails  and  the  blackness  of  iron  are  mentioned  ; 
also  miracles  in  attestation. 

(4).  Bonaventura,  Cardinal  and  Saint,  also  wrote 
a  life  of  St.  Francis.  It  is  true  that  he  had  not 
known  the  Saint  personally,  and  did  not  write 
before  the  year  1263.  But  there  are  still  circum- 
stances which  give  a  value  to  his  work  as  evidence. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character.  Of  him  it 
was  said,  that   in   Bonaventura  '  Adam  seemed  not 
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to  have  sinned,'  Certainly  he  was  not  a  man  Hkely 
to  be  guilty  of  any  wilful  deception.  Again,  he  was 
the  general  of  the  Order  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
would  have  access  to  every  means  of  information 
which  was  to  be  had  in  his  day,  and  that  was  the 
generation  immediately  following  St.  Francis,  when 
numbers  who  knew  him  were  alive.  Indeed, 
Bonaventura  had  himself  been  presented  to  the 
Saint  as  a  child,  and  is  said  to  have  been  cured  of  a 
sickness  by  him.  This  biographer  visited  Assissi, 
and,  we  may  suppose,  gathered  information  from  first- 
hand sources.  His  book  has  long  been  before  the 
public.  He  speaks  of  the  religious  retirement  on 
Mount  Alvernia.  It  was  a  forty  days'  fast  in  honour 
of  the  archangel  St.  Michael,  immediately  before  the 
Archangel's  Feast  in  1226.  Bonaventura  speaks  of 
the  religious  excitement  of  the  Saint  at  the  time,  and 
of  some  wonderful  circumstances  attending  it,  as  of 
his  being  lifted  up  on  high  (in  altum).  He  tells 
us  of  the  book  being  thrice  opened  at  the  passion 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  Saint's  thence  concluding  that 
he  was  to  be  made  like  unto  Christ  in  his  sufferings. 
St.  Francis  was  praying  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
alone,  about  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  exaltation 
of  the  cross  (Sept.  14),  when  he  saw  the  vision  of  the 
seraph.  That  vision  is  described  as  in  the  earlier 
accounts.  The  seraph  is  said  to  fly  to  a  place  in 
the  air  near  to  the  Saint.      He  concludes,  God   re- 
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vealing  it  (Deo  rcvelante),  that  he  was  to  be  alto- 
gether conformed  to  the  hkeness  of  Christ  crucified, 
not  by  martyrdom  of  the  flesh,  but  by  burning  of 
the  mind  (sc  non  per  mart^rium  carnis  sed  per 
incendium  mentis  totum  in  Christi  crucifixi  simiH- 
tudinem  transformandum).  Presently  the  stigmata 
began  to  appear.  They  are  described  as  before. 
We  read  of  the  actual  appearance  of  nails,  and  of 
the  blackness  of  the  iron  (nigredinem).  The  truth 
of  the  fact  is  said  to  be  attested  both  by  sight  and 
touch.  We  are  told  that  it  clearly  appeared  both  in 
life  and  death  ( '  luculente  apparuit,'  '  in  vita  et 
morte.')  The  stigmata  on  St.  Francis  are  said  to 
have  resembled  the  marks  which  he  saw  upon  the 
seraph,  and  here,  as  in  Celano,  the  nail-heads  are 
said  to  have  been  inside  the  hands. 

A  further  account  is  given  explaining  how  the 
vision  came  to  be  known  to  the  brethren  in  spite  of 
the  reserve  of  St.  Francis.  He  was  in  great  doubt 
whether  he  should  make  it  known,  and  consulted 
some  of  his  companions.  One  of  them  conjecturing 
that  he  had  something  wonderful  to  relate,  induced 
him  to  declare  it,  by  the  consideration  that  it 
might  have  befallen  him  to  the  end,  that  its  being 
known  should  be  for  the  good  of  others.  But  St. 
Francis  is  said  by  Bonaventura,  as  well  as  by  the  other 
biographers,  to  have  concealed  the  marks ;  some, 
however  (aliqui),  did  see  them  in  his  hands  and  feet 
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even  in  his  life,  and  afterwards  confirmed  their 
testimony  upon  oath.  Bonaventura  tells  us  that 
some  cardinals  were  among  those  who  thus  saw 
them,  and  also  that  he  himself  heard  Pope  Alexander 
IV.  say,  when  preaching  to  the  people,  that  he  had 
seen  them.  After  the  death  of  St.  Francis  more 
than  fifty  of  the  brethren,  St.  Clare  and  her  nuns, 
and  also  a  great  number  of  laymen  (quam  plurimi), 
beheld  these  marks,  and  many  kissed  and  handled 
them.  Bonaventura  speaks  of  the  wound  in  the  side 
in  the  same  way  as  Celano. 

The  accounts  now  given  are  the  oldest  autho- 
rities on  which  we  can  depend.  The  Bollandist 
collector,  following  Waddington,  quotes  also  another 
life  of  St.  Francis  attributed  to  a  John  or  Thomas 
de  Ceprano,  who  was  not  thought  to  be  a  companion 
of  St.  Francis,  or  indeed  a  Franciscan,  but  a  layman 
of  the  Pope's  Court.  He  believes  this  life  to  have 
been  written  between  1230  and  1241  because  it 
speaks  of  Gregory  IX.  as  living,  and  he  finds  it 
quoted  by  Vincentius  Bellovacensis,  a  French  writer 
of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  a  good 
deal  that  has  been  said  of  it  seems,  as  he  points  out, 
properly  to  apply  to  the  life  by  Celano.  He  has 
not  published  it  in  his  collection,  nor  can  it  be  relied 
upon.  He  gives  the  following  testimonies  from 
contemporary  writers,  who  were  not  Franciscans, 
and    may    therefore    be    thought    more    free    from 
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partiality.  Lucas  Tudensis,  a  Spanish  Bishop, 
wrote  a  book  against  the  Albigenses  about  the  year 
1 23 1,  and  in  this  book  he  appeals  to  the  stigmata  of 
St.  Francis,  as  proving  that  Christ  was  fastened  to 
the  cross  by  four  nails,  and  was  wounded  on  the 
right  side.  He  follows  Celano  closely.  This  is 
important,  as  proving  the  existence  of  Celano's 
history  at  this  early  period.  And  it  has  also  some 
value  as  an  independent  confirmation ;  for  the 
Bishop  had  visited  Elias  in  Italy,  and  so  had  at 
least  opportunity  for  independent  knowledge.  He 
also  adds,  what  is  not  in  Celano,  something  about 
the  testimony  of  many  religious  and  also   lay  people. 

Vincentius  Bellovacensis,  a  Dominican  of  France, 
wrote  a  book  called  '  Speculum  historiae,'  before  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  the 
stigmata  of  St.  Francis  are  spoken  of 

Matthew  Paris,  a  Benedictine  monk  and  a  well- 
known  English  historian,  writing  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  certainly  with  no  partiality 
to  the  Franciscans,  speaks  of  the  stigmata.  But  his 
account  differs  from  those  already  given.  He  makes 
the  stigmata  to  appear  only  fifteen  days  before  the 
death  of  St.  Francis,  and  speaks  of  a  great  con- 
course of  people  coming  together  to  see  them. 
Amongst  the  crowd  were  some  cardinals.  They 
are  represented  as  asking  St.  Francis  as  to  the  pro- 
digy,  and  he  as  addressing   them  in  return.     Mat- 
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thew  Paris,  writing  in  England,  might  nothavegood 
information. 

Jacobus  de  Vorago,  who  hved  and  died  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  writes  of  the  stigmata,  and  briefly 
gives  the  heads  of  the  story,  the  vision  of  the 
seraph  having  the  appearance  of  a  man  upon  the 
cross,  the  marks  arising  in  the  body  of  St.  Francis, 
his  conceahng  them,  their  being  seen  by  some  during 
his  Hfe,  and  by  many  after  his  death. 

Popes  Gregory  IX.  and  Alexander  IV.,  both 
contemporaries  and  friends  of  St.  Francis,  stren- 
uously maintained  the  truth  of  the  stigmata.  The 
Bishop  of  Olmutz,  and  a  Dominican  friar  in  Mol- 
davia, had  denied  this.  Gregory  IX.,  writing  about 
1237,  severely  rebuked  them  both.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  instituted  a  feast  on  Sept.  17  in 
honour  of  this  oreat  miracle. 

So  much  for  the  evidence.  I  will  now  speak  of 
the  adverse  criticisms  of  Professor  Hase.  He  admits 
the  genuineness  of  the  letter  of  Elias,  and  also  of  the 
three  lives,  that  of  Celano,  the  fhree  Brethren  (Tres 
Socii),  and  Bonaventura.  But  he  brings  forward  the 
following  objections  to  the  truth  of  their  accounts  : — 

I.  There  is  a  perceptible  growth  in  the  accounts, 
as  is  common  with  wonderful  stories.  The  language 
of  Elias  is  rather  vague  and  obscure,  and  he  says 
nothing  of  the  vision.  This  was  needed  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  marks.      Accordingly,  we  have  it  in 
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Celano  and  the  Tres  Socii.  It  was  further  needful 
to  explain  how,  if  St.  Francis  were  so  reserved  upon 
the  subject,  the  vision  came  to  be  known.  This 
accordingly  we  find  explained  by  a  new  narrative  in 
Bonaventura. 

2.  There  is  some  discrepancy,  the  Professor  thinks, 
upon  an  important  point— the  date  of  the  occurrence. 
The  three  histories  speak  of  two  years  before  the 
Saint's  death.  The  letter  of  Elias  says  '  not  long 
before  his  death  '  ('  non  diu  ante  mortem  ').  If  we 
call  to  mind  that  St.  Francis  died  at  forty-five,  we 
shall  not  think  that  this  latter  expression  agrees 
well  with  the  time  of  two  years.  Professor  Hase 
brings  forward  the  precise  statement  of  Matthew 
Paris,  about  fifteen  days,  as  better  agreeing  with 
that  of  Elias. 

3.  Neither  the  Popes  in  their  letters,  nor  the 
historians  in  their  histories,  distinctly  say  that  they 
had  themselves  seen  these  marks.  Yet  according 
to  the  accounts,  some  of  them,  as  Pope  Alexander 
IV.  and  Ruffinus,  had  done  so.  Elias  and  Ruffinus 
alone  had  knowledo"e  of  the  side-v/ound  durine  the 
Saint's  life. 

4.  The  stigmata  were,  it  seems,  denied  by  some 
contemporaries,  as  the  Bishop  of  Olmutz  and  the 
Dominican  friar. 

Professor  Hase  himself  puts  forward  the  con- 
jecture   either    that   Elias    started    the   story  in  the 
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letter  already  quoted,  and  that  the  immediate 
companions  of  St.  Francis  acquiesced  in  the  decep- 
tion, in  order  to  magnify  the  reputation  of  the  Saint, 
or  that  Elias  actually  marked  the  corpse  on  the  night 
after  death,  so  as  to  deceive  others.  To  support  this 
idea  he  adduces  the  fact  that  Elias  proved  to  be  a 
scheming  and  unprincipled  man,  and  he  also  points 
out  a  certain  haste  in  the  burial,  and  evidence  of  a 
wish  upon  the  part  of  Elias  that  the  corpse  should 
not  be  seen  by  the  people  when  it  was  removed, 
about  four  years  later,  from  its  temporary  tomb  to 
what  was  meant  to  be  its  last  resting-place,  the 
Church  of  San  Francisco. 

The  hypothesis  of  Professor  Hase  does  not  seem 
to  me  credible  in  the  face  of  the  testimony  which 
has  been  adduced.  With  regard  to  his  criticisms, 
I  would  make  the  following  remarks.  The  addi- 
tions to  the  account  in  the  three  successive  lives  are 
not  so  serious  as  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  whole  ; 
the  words  of  Elias  as  to  the  time  are  not  precise, 
and  must  not  be  pressed  too  much  ;  the  testimony  of 
Matthew  Paris  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  he  was 
writing  at  a  distance.  We  are  not  to  expect  in  the 
attestation  of  the  Popes  or  historians  of  those  days 
the  formal  precision  of  depositions  in  a  court  of 
justice.  The  limitation  of  the  testimony  to  Elias  and 
Ruffinus  concerns  only  the  wound  in  the  side,  and 
that  during  the  Saint's  life  ;  and  even  here  we  have 
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some  other  evidence  from  the  staining  of  the  Saint's 
clothes.  If  the  niiracle  were  denied  at  the  time,  this 
was  done  by  people  at  a  cHstance,  and  apparently 
not  on  critical  but  upon  theological  grounds,  and 
perhaps  to  some  extent  from  the  prejudice  of  the 
Dominicans  against  the  Franciscans,  The  wish  to 
avoid  giving  the  people  access  to  the  corpse  may  be 
naturally  explained  from  a  fear  of  those  melancholy 
scenes  which  have  on  such  occasions  arisen  from 
the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  possess  themselves 
of  some  relic  of  a  departed  saint.  Lastly,  Elias  Is 
represented  by  Waddington  as  falling  away  after  his 
elevation,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  he  could 
get  others  to  join  him  in  the  fraud.  On  the  whole, 
I  do  not  see  that  the  Professor  has  adequately  sup- 
ported his  view,  and  I  am  disposed  myself  to  think 
the  account  well  attested.  Principal  Tulloch,  I  must 
say,  in  an  article  in  '  Good  Words,'  January  i,  1867, 
came  to  a  different  conclusion.  He  followed  Hase. 
The  question  of  course  remains,  can  the  event  be 
naturally  explained  ?  We  shall  see,  by  and  by, 
that  there  are  many  accounts  of  persons  being 
marked  with  the  wounds  of  Christ.  There  Is  one, 
indeed,  of  our  own  day,  that  of  the  Belgian  ecstatic, 
Louise  Lateau.  One  of  our  ablest  physiological 
writers,  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  recent  work,  '  Mental 
Physiology,'  regards  these  phenomena  as  quite 
capable  of  natural  explanation.      In  the  accounts  of 
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St.  Francis,  we  see  that  intense  absorption  in  the 
contemplation  of  Christ's  passion  which  is  supposed 
to  produce  the  effects.  The  vision  of  the  seraph, 
which  can  of  course  be  explained,  and  the  resulting 
conviction  that  the  Saint  was  to  be  transformed 
into  the  likeness  of  Christ  crucified,  were  exactly  the 
antecedents  likely  to  be  followed  by  such  a  result. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  objected  that  in  the  case  of  St. 
Francis  we  have  not  merely  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ  impressed  upon  the  body,  but  also  the  appear- 
ance of  what  seemed  to  be  nails  in  form  and  colour. 
We  may  reply  that  it  is  difficult  to  set  a  limit  to  this 
power  of  a  mental  impression  over  the  bodily  frame. 
Marks  which  have  often  been  produced  in  unborn 
children,  as  is  commonly  thought  by  impressions  on 
the  mind  of  the  mother,  seem  analogous  even  to 
this  extreme  case  of  St.  Francis.  I  ought,  however, 
to  add,  that  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
medical  authorities  oppose  the  popular  idea  that 
these  marks  are  caused  by  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
mother.^ 

The  Reformation,  it  has  been  said,  was  un- 
favourable to  a  belief  in  any  form  of  the  miraculous 
except  the  diabolic.  We  see,  however,  that  eminent 
divines  were  still  found,  in  the  reformed  churches, 
who  believed  in  the  continuance  of  miracles.      Bax- 

'  See  'Elements  of  Physiology,' by  J.   Miiller,  translation  by  W. 
Baly,  Part  IV.,  p.  1404. 
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ter,  Grotius,  Bengel,  may  be  named.  Grotius,  in  his 
commentary  on  Mark  xvi.  i  7,  refers  to  many  patristic 
miracles,  but  does  not  speak  of  any  similar  events  in 
modern  times.  But  Baxter  and  Bengel  give  examples 
of  the  supernatural  in  their  own  days.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  '  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,'  Baxter 
considers  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  as  Christian 
evidences,  and  he  adduces  in  support  modern  cases 
which  he  distinofuishes  from  the  evantrelical  mir- 
acles,  and  speaks  of  rather  as  wonderful  acts  of  Pro- 
vidence, but  which  he  still  asserts  to  be  supernatural. 
He  tells  us  that  when  he  was  minister  at  Bridg- 
north, there  fell  from  the  sky  in  several  parts  of 
England  a  sort  of  grain  like  withered  wheat  corn, 
but  not  so  long.  The  skin  was  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  when  this  was  pulled  off  the  grain  tasted  some- 
what sharp  and  hot.  Baxter  himself  tasted  it,  and 
kept  some  a  long  time.  It  fell,  he  tells  us,  upon  the 
roof  of  his  own  church,  and  his  own  house.  He  is 
very  full  and  emphatic  in  asserting  the  power  of 
prayer  to  raise  up  the  sick,  when  all  human  means 
fail,  and  asserts  that  this  had  been  his  own  case 
more  than  once  or  twice  or  ten  times.  He  refers 
also  to  the  case  of  Myconius,  who,  when  supposed 
to  be  dying  of  consumption,  was  restored  upon  the 
earnest  prayer  of  Luther,  then  at  a  distance,  and 
lived  six  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  Luther  was 
most  confident   of  his   recovery.      Also  the   case  of 
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Baynam,  who  felt  no  pain  in  the  fires  of  martyrdom  ; 
and  that  of  Bishop  Farrar,  who  said,  as  he  went  to 
the  stake,  '  If  I  stir  in  the  fire,  beHeve  not  my  doc- 
trine,' and  who  did  remain  unmoved.  He  quotes  also 
the  story  of  Theodorus,  a  martyr  in  the  time  of  the 
apostate  Julian,  who  when  tortured  lost  all  sense  of 
pain,  and  had  a  vision  of  a  heavenly  figure,  as  it  were 
a  young  man  ministering  to  his  relief  I  may  mention 
here  that  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  his  work  upon  apparitions, 
refers  to  this  last  history,  and  considers  it  in  connec- 
tion with  one  or  two  similar  cases  that  have  no  bearing 
on  religion.  Dr.  Hibbert^  seems  to  think  these 
accounts  explicable  by  some  revulsion  of  the  nervous 
system.  Dr.  Carpenter  also  speaks  of  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system  as  leading  to  a  cessation 
of  pain  even  under  torture,  and  instances  Damien 
sleeping  on  the  rack. 

Baxter,  I  must  add,  is  copious  in  his  testimonies 
to  the  diabolic  form  of  the  supernatural.  Of  these  and 
of  other  non-christian  wonders  I  will  say  something 
by  and  by.  But  before  leaving  this  author,  I  may 
add  that  he  seems  to  have  thought  some  of  the  mir- 
acles alleged  by  Papists  to  be  true.  He  mentions,  for 
instance,  that  Carolus  Piso  had  related  of  a  deaf 
patient  that  she  was  cured  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Loretto. 

'   Dr.   Tlibbert's  'Philosophy  of  Apparitions/ p.  369;  Carpenter's 
'  Principles  of  Physiology,'  p.  121. 
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In  BcnL^cl's  '  Gnomon'  there  will  be  found,  among 
the  remarks  upon  St.  Mark  xvi.  17,  18,  the  following 
extraordinary  account.  There  was  present  at  church 
in  Leonberg,  a  town  of  Wirtemburg,  on  the  thirteenth 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  in  the  year  1644,  a  girl  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  so  disabled  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  creep  along  upon  crutches.  She  had  been 
thus  disabled  for  nine  years.  As  the  Dean  Raumier 
was  from  the  pulpit  dwelling  on  the  miraculous  power 
of  the  name  of  Jesus,  she  was  suddenly  raised  up 
and  restored  to  the  use  of  herlimbs„  This  happened 
in  the  presence  of  Duke  Eberhard  III.  and  his 
courtiers,  and  was  committed  to  the  public  records, 
which  are  above  all  suspicion.  Bengel's  son  Ernest, 
in  his  edition  of  the  '  Gnomon,'  gives  the  very  words 
of  the  Dean,  and  he  adds  another  supposed  case 
of  the  supernatural.  At  Lavingen,  on  Nov.  26,  in 
the  year  1606,  there  was  born  Joseph  Jenisch,  of 
the  noble  stock  of  the  Kellers.  He  was  without  a 
tongue.  But  still  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed, 
of  the  earnest  prayers  of  his  family,  he  was  able,  before 
he  finished  his  first  year,  to  name  distinctly  the 
members  of  his  family.  He  was  dedicated  to  the 
ministry,  and  for  forty  years  discharged  the  sacred 
office  at  Boblingen  and  Miinchingen. 

This  last  case,  it  is  now  well  known,  involves  no- 
thing supernatural.  The  celebrated  case  of  the  African 
confessors  called  attention  to  this  tongueless  speech, 
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and  it  is  now  known  that  though  the  loss  of  part  of 
the  tongue  may  prevent  speech,  that  of  the  whole 
does  not.^ 

The  cures  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe 
Paris,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  connection  with  this  subject.  A 
detailed  account  of  eight  of  these  cures  was  published 
by  a  M.  Montgeron.  This  gentleman,  it  may  be 
observed,  supplies  the  kind  of  testimony  which 
Paley  especially  preferred,  that  of  a  convert  and 
a  martyr.  He  passed  himself  through  a  marked 
change  of  life,  in  consequence  of  what  he  saw  at 
the  tomb,  and  he  ventured  to  present  his  book  to 
King  Louis  XIV.,  for  which  act  he  was  sent  to 
the  Bastille.  The  accounts  in  question  have  been 
valued  by  others,  because  the  wonders  which  they 
relate  were  subjected  to  a  strict  medical  investiga- 
tion, took  place  in  a  great  seat  of  modern  civilisation, 
and  were  opposed  to  the  reigning  powers  in  Church 
and  State.  A  notice  from  a  hostile  quarter  appeared 
in  a  pastoral  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  Bishop 
Douglas  has  carefully  examined  Montgeron's  ac- 
counts, comparing  them  with  the  Archbishop's 
statements.      Four  cures  he  admits,    viz.,  Margaret 


'  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  note  on  p.  383  of  his  two  'Essays  on  Scrip- 
ture Miracles,'  2nd  edit.  London,  Pickering,  1870  ;  Prof.  Huxley, 
'  Lessons  on  Elementary  Physiology,'  p.  207  ;  Milman's  Edition  of 
*  Gibbon,'  vol.  iv.  p.  336. 
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Thihaiilt  and  Margaret  Francis  Duchesne  cured  of 
dropsy,  Serjeant  and  Hardouin  of  paralysis  ;  and  it 
may  be  added  that  these  recoveries,  as  he  states 
them,  are  man'festly  too  sudden  and  too  immediately 
connected  with  the  excitement  at  the  tomb  to  be 
looked  upon  as  tentative,  /.  e.  cases  in  which  reco- 
very took  place  without  any  real  connection  with 
what  happened  at  the  tomb.  The  Bishop  was  a 
hostile  critic,  a  writer  ostensibly  engaged  in  dis- 
crediting all  miracles  except  those  of  the  Gospels. 
He  explains  the  facts  by  the  influence  of  mental 
excitement,  and  to  support  this  view  he  quotes  many 
examples  of  this  kind  of  influence  upon  the  body. 
When  quoting  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  the  royal 
touch,  he  mentions  that  he  had  himself  known  a 
man  who  professed  to  have  been  cured  thereby.  As 
comparatively  modern  and  well-known  instances  of 
such  cures  by  mental  influence,  he  quotes  the  cures 
performed  by  Mr.  Greatrakes,  of  Waterford,  by 
stroking  with  the  hand  ;  Sir  Richard  Bulkley  cured 
of  rupture  by  one  of  the  French  prophets  ;  Madame 
de  la  Fosse,  cured  of  a  long-standing  issue  of  blood 
by  supplication  to  the  host  when  it  was  being 
carried  in  procession. 

Among  no  body  of  modern  Christians  has  a 
higher  tone  of  piety  prevailed  than  among  the  Mora- 
vian Brethren.  Paley,  in  the  work  which  we  have 
now  specially  in  view,  has  paid  them  a  compliment, 
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not  the  less  to  be  valued  because  it  was  seemingly 
undesigned.  When  speaking  of  the  life  of  the  first 
Christians,  he  says  that  it  probably  resembled  theirs.^ 
Now  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  resemblance 
extends  to  the  alleged  existence  of  the  miraculous. 
In  a  history  of  the  Brethren,  by  M.  Bost,  of  Geneva, 
we  have  the  following  extract  from  the  words  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  the  early  founder  and  ruler  of 
the  sect.  He  speaks  of  their  having  experienced  the 
following  wonderful  occurrences  : — '  The  discovery 
of  things,  persons,  and  circumstances,  which  could 
not  humanly  have  been  discovered  ;  the  healing  of 
maladies  in  themselves  incurable,  such  as  cancers 
and  consumptions,  when  the  patient  was  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  all  by  means  of  prayer  or  of 
a  single  word  ;  wild  beasts  stopped  at  the  moment 
of  attack,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  without  any 
external  aid  or  their  having  themselves  received  any 
hurt.'  These  statements  are,  I  allow,  uncircumstan- 
tial,  but  still  the  high  character  of  Count  Zinzendorf 
makes  them  worthy  of  attention. 

The  narrative  which  I  am  about  to  relate  has 
some  degree  of  particularity  as  to  names,  places,  and 
dates. 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Brethren  by  Count  Zinzendorf  at  Herrnhut, 
there  arose  an  awakening  among  the  descendants  of 

'  Paley's  '  Evidences,'  Part  I.  chap.  i. 

N 
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the  old  Protestant  church  of  Bohemia,  which  had 
been  almost  crushed  and  exterminated.  The  new 
Brethren  were  much  persecuted,  and  experienced 
some  wonderful  deliverances  and  escapes.  Among" 
these  the  following  may  be  quoted  as  approaching 
the  miraculous,  and  also  as  having  some  resemblance 
to  narratives  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is 
given  by  M.  Bost,  on  the  authority  of  an  autobio- 
graphy of  the  hero,  David  Nitschman,  who  died  at 
Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  in  the  year  1758.  The  circumstances  are 
also  alluded  to  in  a  history  of  the  Brethren  by  Mr. 
Latrobe. 

Nitschman  and  some  of  his  party  were  cast  into 
prison,  and  chained  two  and  two.  He,  however,  was 
ironed  apart.  He  relates  as  follows: — 'On  Thurs- 
day evening  I  told  my  brethren  that  I  had  thoughts 
of  leaving  them  that  night.  And  "  I  too,"  instantly 
added  David  Schneider  ;  "  I  mean  to  go  with  you." 
We  had  to  wait  till  eleven.  Not  knowing  how  I 
should  be  able  to  get  rid  of  my  irons,  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  the  padlock  which  fastened  them,  to 
try  and  open  it  with  a  knife,  and  behold  it  was 
opened !  I  began  to  weep  for  joy,  and  I  said  to 
Schneider,  "  Now  I  see  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I 
should  go,"  We  removed  the  irons  from  our  feet, 
we  took  leave  of  the  brethren  in  profound  silence, 
and  crossed  the  court  to  see  if  we  could  find  a  ladder. 
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I  went  as  far  as  the  principal  passage,  which  was 
secured  by  two  doors,  and  I  found  the  first  open 
and  the  second  hkewise.  This  was  a  second  sign 
that  we  were  to  go.  Being  out  of  the  castle,  we 
hung  our  irons  on  the  wall,  and  we  crossed  the  gar- 
den to  reach  my  dwelling,  where  we  waited  awhile 
that  I  might  tell  my  wife  how  she  should  go  when 
I  sent  one  to  fetch  her.* 

Nitschman  thus  escaped  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  January,  1725,  and  after  being  awhile  in  Silesia, 
he  reached  Herrnhut  on  March  3.  Nitschman 
also  relates  that  on  an  earlier  occasion  he  was  kept 
in  prison  three  days  without  any  nourishment,  and 
did  not  suffer  hunger. 

M.  Bost  relates  other  escapes  perhaps  not  so 
wonderful.  The  following,  however,  is  singular : — A 
man,  named  Andre  Beyer,  was  in  prison  with  a 
Brother  named  David  Fritsch.  Their  imprisonment 
was  to  be  made  more  severe,  but  on  the  day  before 
this  was  to  be  done  Fritsch  accidentally  pushed  the 
door  of  his  prison,  the  great  chain  stretched  across 
it  outside  gave  way,  the  door  opened,  they  saw  no 
sentinels,  went  forth,  and  escaped.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  there  is  anything  in  this  account,  or  yet  in  the 
former,  which  could  be  at  all  put  forward  as  a  breach 
of  a  law  of  nature,  but  they  are  stories  of  very  ex- 
ceptional events  in  connection  with  religion.  There 
are  many  others  in  the  history  of  the  Moravians,  as 
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happy  choices  by  lot,  warnings  by  dreams,  or  other- 
wise. 

Another  body  of  men,  to  whom  Paley  compared 
the  primitive  Christians,  were  the  English  Method- 
ists of  last  century.  In  their  case  also  accounts  of 
visions,  prophecies,  strange  providences,  expulsions 
of  evil  spirits,  wonderful  cures,  are  also  to  be  met 
with.  Bishop  Lavington,  in  his  '  Enthusiasm  of 
Methodists  and  Papists  Compared,'  has  very  fully 
and  with  much  detail  pointed  out  the  resemblance 
between  the  wonderful  things  related  of  remarkable 
religfious  characters  in  those  two  bodies  of  Christians 
in  some  respects  so  remote.  And,  indeed,  he  extends 
the  analogy  to  the  Montanists  and  heathens.  A 
less  hostile  writer,  Mr.  Southey,  also  tells  us  that 
Wesley  claimed  the  power  of  working  miracles.-^ 
He  believed  that  he  had  himself  been  miraculously 
recovered  from  a  fever.  He  had  restored  a  dying 
man.  The  meetings  of  his  followers  were,  it  is  well 
known,  sometimes  attended  with  great  excitement, 
issuing  in  some  strange  physical  results,  as  trem- 
blings, screamings,  swoons,  convulsions  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  effects  showed  their  epi- 
demic character  by  sometimes  seizing  upon  persons 
present,  whose  minds  were  not  under  the  influence 
of  Wesley's  teaching.'"^     There  is  a  story  of  a  Quaker 

'  '  Southey's  Life,'  vol.  i.  p.  385  ;  Southey  quotes  '  Wesley's  Jour- 
nal,' vol.  iii. 

*  Southey's  '  Life  of  Wesley/  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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who  was  caught  by  the  contagion  at  one  of  the 
meetings,  whilst  he  was  inveighing  against  what 
he  called  '  the  dissimulation  of  the  creatures.'  A 
singular  story  is  also  related  by  Southey  (as  well  as 
Bishop  Lavington)  of  a  woman  who  was  thought  to 
be  possessed,  and  was  certainly  fearfully  agitated. 
This  woman  told  those  around  her  that  Wesley  was 
coming  galloping  to  see  her  when  he  really  was 
doing  so,  but  was  yet  three  miles  off,  and  she  had  no 
natural  means  of  knowing  of  his  coming.^  Coleridge, 
in  a  note  upon  this  anecdote,  declares  that  an 
extensive  inquiry  had  convinced  him  of  the  actual 
occurrence  of  such  apparent  anomalies. 

As  I  have  said  already,  these  accounts  have  not 
been  given  because  they  seem  to  me  by  any  means 
to  compel  the  admission  of  the  miraculous.  I  have 
no  idea  of  so  disproving  the  negative  part  of  the  evi- 
dential argument.  I  quote  them  to  introduce  some 
views  as  to  the  origin  of  such  accounts.  If  we  review 
them  the  following  observation  will  be  made.  Wher- 
ever and  whenever  religious  faith  and  earnestness 
are  unusually  strong,  and  the  views  of  modern  science 
are  little  understood  or  entertained  ;  whenever,  in  fact, 
you  have  Christians  resembling  the  first  believers, 
then  miraculous,  or  at  least  wonderful,  stories  spring 
up,  sometimes  in  numbers.  We  have  already  seen 
this  illustrated  in  very  different  ages,  and  coun- 
tries, and    forms,  of  the  Christian  faith.       Our    ex- 

'  Southey's  '  Life  of  Wesley,'  vol.  i.  p.  21^4. 
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amples  include  the  early  church,  the  early  British 
church,  the  mediaeval  church,  the  Puritans,  the 
Moravians,  the  early  Methodists.  The  range  might 
have  been  immensely  extended.  The  Bollandist 
collection  alone,  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  has  been 
computed  to  relate  about  25,000  miracles.^  And  the 
inference  from  this  observation  I  think  would  be  that 
an  exalted  feeling  of  the  personal  action  of  God  in 
the  world,  and  perhaps  of  other  supernatural  beings  as 
well,  favours,  nay  often  generates,  a  belief  in  miracles, 
just  as  a  perception  of  natural  law  checks  it.  Mr. 
Lecky,  from  a  wider  review,  has  come  to  a  similar 
conclusion  in  a  more  general  form.^  Obviously  this 
view  helps  to  explain  several  of  the  classes  of  won- 
derful stories  which  we  have  had  to  consider.  The 
tendency  in  question  would  help  to  gain  credit  for 
exaggerations,  and  bias  men  in  favour  of  reports  of 
miracles.  It  may  also,  in  company  with  general 
religious  excitement,  have  promoted  cases  of  false 
perception,  visions,  voices,  dreams,  and  the  like. 
Indeed,  these  latter  are  at  all  times  more  common 
than  some  persons  may  suppose,  Neander^  quotes 
Origen  and  Tertullian  to  the  effect  that  visions  either 
in  sleep  or  waking  were  in  their  days  the  most 
common  causes  of  conversion.      I  believe  that  I  have 

'  Leck/s  '  History  of  Rationalism,'  vol.  i. 

*  Lecky's  '  History  of  European  Civilisation,'  p.  370  and  onwards ; 
*  History  of  Rationalism,'  chap.  ii. 

^  Neander's  '  Church  History,'  English  Trans.,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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somewhere  read  the  same  of  South  India  at  the 
present  day.  There  are,  I  should  think,  in  England 
itself  few  clergymen  who  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  poor  who  have  not  had  stories  of  visions  related 
to  them.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  my  own  experience. 
Further,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  at  such 
times  remarkable  acts  of  God's  providence  do  occur, 
especially  in  answer  to  prayer,  or  to  meet  some 
emergency.  We  can  hardly  deny  this,  if  we  believe 
in  God's  moral  government  of  the  world.  And 
that  government  I  am  at  present  assuming.  I 
make  no  doubt  that  the  Almighty  does  use  the 
course  of  nature  as  an  instrument  for  the  ends  of 
that  government.  The  question  before  us  is.  Does  he 
ever  break  through  that  order  for  those  ends  ?  No 
doubt  some  of  the  special  providences  which  I  am 
admitting  would  seem  to  be  such  interferences  in 
the  eyes  of  excited  believers.  We  inquire,  Are  there 
also  events  which  have  that  appearance  in  the 
judgment  of  observant  and  impartial  persons  ? 
Now,  if  we  turn  again  to  the  narratives  just  given, 
the  wonderful  cures  and  bodily  effects  will  be  seen 
to  be  the  most  plausible  cases  of  such  interference. 
There  is  here  less  room  for  delusion  of  the  mind  and 
the  senses  than  in  many  alleged  miracles.  Such 
delusion  will  produce  wonders,  as  we  know  from  the 
tricks  of  a  clever  conjuror.  But  here,  as  Paley  has 
justly  pointed  out,   is  a  permanent   effect,  which   it 
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could  not  produce.  It  is,  I  think,  needful  to  suppose 
some  unknown,  or  at  least  ill-understood,  powers  of 
nature  to  explain  these  cases.  I  will  presently  give 
examples  so  well  attested  as  to  the  facts,  and  yet  so 
extraordinary,  as  to  seem  to  require  this  supposition. 
But  as  some  of  the  things  which  I  am  about  to  say 
may  seem  incredible,  and  as  there  may  be  in  the 
minds  of  some  a  natural  prejudice  against  such  sup- 
positions as  that  which  I  am  going  to  advocate,  let 
me,  by  way  of  preface,  cite  some  instances  in  which 
men  of  science  have  been  led  to  reject  wonderful 
accounts,  when  well  attested,  merely  because  they 
were  inexplicable,  and  yet  all  has  subsequently 
proved  to  be  true.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  a  little 
pamphlet,  entitled  '  Testimony  :  its  Posture  in  the 
Scientific  World,'  collected  several  such  instances. 
A  committee  of  the  French  Academy  last  century  re- 
jected three  nearly  contemporary  accounts  of  the  fall 
of  meteoric  stones.  The  Royal  Medical  and  Chlrur- 
gical  Society  of  London  received  with  contemptuous 
incredulity  an  account  of  an  amputation  performed 
without  pain  upon  a  mesmerised  patient.  Mr 
Hallam  and  Mr.  Rogers  were  even  treated  with 
rudeness  for  venturing  to  describe  in  England  mes- 
meric phenomena  which  they  had  witnessed  in 
France.  Gibbon  thought  that  no  one  could  believe 
in  the  tongueless  speech  of  the  African  confessors, 
save  those  who  also  believed  in  their  orthodoxy,     A 
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strange  story  was  told  in  France  last  century  about 
three  balls  of  fire  being  seen  at  the  points  of  the  cross 
on  a  church  when  thunder  was  near.  The  scientific 
world  rejected  the  account,  but  Franklin's  discovery 
that  lightning  was  due  to  electricity  explained  the 
matter.  Other  examples  might  be  added.  I  ask, 
Have  we  not  to  learn  from  such  cases  diffidence  in 
rejecting  an  account  merely  because,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  it  cannot  be  explained  .-^  Should  we 
not  be  ready  to  admit  at  least  as  an  alternative  to  the 
supposition  of  its  falsehood  the  other  supposition  of 
which  I  have  spoken  ? 

The  learning  and  the  piety,  the  genius  and  the 
persecutions,  of  the  Port  Royalists  have  given  a  deep 
interest  to  their  history.  Among  its  incidents  are 
many  miracles,  and  one  especially  as  well  attested 
as  any  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
penninck^  is  able  to  refer  to  a  long  list  of  authorities — 
Besogne,  Clemencet,  Gilbert,  Perrier,  Pascal,  '  Necro- 
logie,'  '  Manuel  de  Port  Royal,'  '  Histoire  du  Miracle 
de  la  Sainte  Epine,'  'Memoires  de  Fontaine,'  '  Notes 
de  Nicole  aux  Le  tres  Provinciales,'  Racine  'His- 
toire Port  Royal,'  Choiseul  *  Memoires  sur  la  Re- 
ligion,' '  Attestation  des  Grands  Vicaires  de  Paris.' 
I  shall  quote  only  a  few  to  whom  I  have  myself  re- 
ferred, but  they  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
strength  of  the  case. 

'  'Port  Royal:  Its  Saints,'  by  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  p.  68. 
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The  story  is  briefly  this.  Marguerite  Perrier, 
niece  to  the  celebrated  Blaise  Pascal,  was  placed  at 
the  convent  of  Port  Royal  with  her  eldest  sister  for 
her  education  in  the  year  1653.  She  was  afflicted 
for  three  years  and  a-half  with  a  fistula  lachrymalis 
in  the  corner  of  the  left  eye.  It  became  of  the  size 
of  a  nut.  The  bones  of  the  nose  became  carious, 
and  perforated  to  the  palate.  The  left  eye  became 
less  in  size,  and  the  sense  of  smell  was  lost.  A  very 
offensive  discharge  came  from  the  sore.  The  child  was 
under  the  care  of  M.  Dalence,  an  able  surgeon,  who 
had  proposed,  as  a  last  desperate  attempt  at  remedy, 
to  cauterise  the  fistula.  The  consent  of  her  father  had 
been  asked,  and  he  was  indeed  intending  to  be  pre- 
sent. At  this  crisis,  a  thorn,  said  to  have  been  part 
of  the  crown  of  Christ  in  his  passion,  was  sent  to 
Port  Royal,  and  exhibited  to  the  nuns  and  other 
inmates  on  March  24,  1656.  The  wound  of 
Marguerite  was  touched  with  this  thorn,  and  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  signs  of  her  disease  had  dis- 
appeared. 

I  find  this  story  in  the  histories  of  Du  Fosse, 
Fontaine,  and  Clemencet.  The  two  former  were 
contemporary,  and  Du  Fosse  knew  the  young  lady 
intimately.  She  was  then  eleven  years  old,  and 
lived,  according  to  Fontaine,  until  the  year  1733. 
Clemencet  is  a  writer  of  later  date,  of  the  early  part 
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of  the  next  century,  but  of  much  research.  I  would 
quote  also  the  following  testimonies. 

The  girl  had  an  aunt  among  the  nuns,  La  Soeur 
Jacqueline  de  Sainte  Euphemie.  We  find  a  letter 
written  by  her  to  the  child's  mother  preserved  in  the 
*  Recueil  des  plusieurs  pieces  pour  servir  a  I'histoire 
de  Port  Royal,'  Utrecht.  This  letter  was  begun  on 
March  26,  1656,  but  not  finished  until  eight  days 
after.  It  gives  full  particulars  as  to  the  cure.  We 
have  also  preserved  among  the  letters  of  the  justly 
esteemed  abbess  of  Port  Royal,  the  Mere  Angelique, 
one  written  to  the  Queen  of  Poland  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  May  following  this  event,  and  relating 
the  story  at  length.  In  the  genuineness  of  both 
these  letters,  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  an  acute  critic,  opposed 
to  the  marvellous  view  of  the  matter,  has  full  confi- 
dence. We  have  also  a  tract  published  by  Pascal 
himself  at  Paris  in  1656,  in  answer  to  a  publication 
of  the  Jesuits  hostile  to  the  miracle.^  Pascal  gives 
the  essential  circumstances,  as  stated  above.  He 
rests,  indeed,  the  defence  of  Port  Royal  upon  this 
miracle. 

He  mentions  several  other  wonderful  cures 
which  the  holy  thorn  was  the  means  of  causing  at 
Port  Royal.  But  it  had  not  this  effect  elsewhere. 
He   notices   the  following  objections  : — The   elder 

^  '  CEuvres  de  Pascal.' 
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sister  Perrier  had,  it  v/as  said,  been  substituted  for 
the  younger.  The  one  shown  as  in  health  was  not 
the  one  who  had  been  really  afflicted.  In  answer, 
both  w^ere  produced.  Again,  it  was  said  that  the 
cure  was  incomplete,  and  that  the  disease  had 
returned,  but  this  was  disproved  by  the  examina- 
tion of  M.  Dalence  and  another  eminent  surgeon. 
Also  it  w^as  said  that  the  disease  had  only  changed 
its  seat,  and  that  the  child  was  otherwise  afflicted  ; 
but  this  was  also  disproved  by  M.  Guillard,  an 
eminent  surgeon,  and  by  M.  Felix,  first  surgeon  to 
the  king. 

The  accounts  of  the  writers  whom  I  have 
quoted  do  not,  I  ought  to  say,  minutely  agree. 
There  is  something  of  that  addition  of  striking  par- 
ticulars which  we  generally  see  in  successive  narra- 
tives of  any  wonderful  events.  Thus  M.  Fontaine 
gives  a  much  more  lively  and  dramatic  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  cure  by  the  medical  men  than 
that  which  we  find  in  the  letter  of  the  So^ur 
Jacqueline.  But  all  the  accounts  do  agree  in  the 
main  points.  All,  for  instance,  attest  the  severity 
of  the  disease.  The  letter  just  named  expressly 
describes  how  M.  Dalence  ascertained  the  perforated 
condition  of  the  bone.  Pascal  is  explicit  as  to  the 
symptoms,  the  carious  state  of  the  bone,  the  frequent 
and  ofi"ensive  discharges,  &c.  And  this  is  I  think 
the  main  point.     The  subsequently  healthy  state  of 
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the  child  is  abundantly  and  incontestably  established. 
Clemencet,  indeed,  relates  that  several  distinguished 
physicians,  Charles  Bonoard,  first  physician  to  the 
king,  Jean  Hamon  and  Isaac  Eusebe  Renaudot  ; 
and  also  surgeons  Pierre  Cresse,  Martin  Dalenc^, 
and  Etienne  Guillard,  attested  the  miracle  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  case  before  as  well  as  afte7'-  the 
cure,  and  this  attestation  is  found  in  other  histories 
as  well  as  his. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  state 
of  things  after  the  cure.  The  truth  of  the  story  was 
investigated  by  M.  Felix,  the  king's  first  surgeon, 
sent  by  a  hostile  court,  and  he  confirmed  the  report. 
An  investigation  was  also  made  by  the  Grand 
Vicars  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  with  a  like  result. 
In  fact,  the  miracle  was  believed  in  not  only  by  the 
friends  but  also  by  the  enemies  of  Port  Royal,  and 
actually  caused  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  court 
towards  the  convent.  The  only  question  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  previous  disease.  Accord- 
ingly, M.  Sainte-Beuve^  offers  the  explanation  that 
the  complaint  was  really  not  fistula  lachrymalis  but 
tumor  lachrymalis  (tumeur  lacrymale),  causing  an  ob- 
struction in  the  lachrymal  duct  which  drains  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye,  and  that  the  pressure  of  the  holy  thorn 
on  the  tumour  caused  its  dispersion  in  a  natural  way. 

>  '  Port  Royal,'  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve. 
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But  I  do  not  see  how  this  hypothesis  can  be  made  to 
agree  with  the  authentic  accounts  of  the  malady. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Miss  Fancourt.  It  is  a 
history  which  excited  much  attention  about  forty- 
four  years  ago. 

Miss  Fancourt  was  a  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman  living  in  London,  She  had  been 
suffering  severely  for  eight  years  from  what  was 
thought  to  be  disease  of  the  hip.  She  had  been  under 
the  care  of  different  medical  men,  and  had  under- 
gone various  treatment  without  recovery.  She  was 
instantaneously  cured  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — A  pious  friend,  who  had  made  her  case 
the  subject  of  very  earnest  prayer,  solemnly  asked 
her  whether  she  believed  that  Christ  had  power  to 
heal  her.  She  answered  that  she  did.  He  bade 
her  rise  from  her  couch  and  walk.  She  actually  did 
so,  and  was  permanently  restored. 

This  wonderful  occurrence  was  much  discussed 
at  the  time,  and  various  opinions  concerning  it  were 
advocated  by  men  of  learning  and  ability.  These 
opinions  have  been  ably  contrasted  by  Professor 
Baden  Powell  in  his  work  called  the  '  Order  of 
Nature.'  The  well-known  Dr.  Maitland,  in  an 
essay  in  his  book  called  '  Eruvin,'  maintained  the 
miraculous  view  of  the  matter  ;  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Boys,  also  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
advocated    the  same    view,  and    published    a   book 
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called  '  The  Suppressed  Evidence,'  a  work  that  has 
aided  me,  in  order  to  prove  the  continuance  of 
miraculous  powers  in  Christ's  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  the  editor  of  the  '  Christian  Observer,'  in 
the  number  of  that  magazine  for  November  1830,  op- 
posed this  view.  Apparently  his  grounds  were  purely 
theological.  He  was  determined  to  look  upon  all 
miracles  out  of  Scripture  as  merely  natural  wonders, 
but  seemingly  not  from  any  difference  which  he 
could  trace  in  the  facts  themselves  or  the  evidence 
for  them,  but  from  theological  views,  such  as  the 
need  of  evidential  purpose  to  make  a  real  miracle  in 
his  opinion  credible,  the  peculiar  character  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  antipathy  to  Popish  miracles,  and  the 
like.  The  facts  of  the  case  before  us  he  fully  allows. 
He  gives  a  letter,  signed  '  H.S.C.  H.,'  containing  a 
statement  of  these  facts  drawn  up  by  Miss  Fancourt 
herself,  and  also  a  letter  from  her  father  to  a  friend. 
In  the  latter  the  father  states  that  the  flesh  of  the 
restored  limb  had  been,  previous  to  the  cure,  loose 
and  flabby,  but  that  after  the  cure  it  was  found  to 
be  firm  and  strong.  He  adds  also  that  there  had 
been  a  flexure  of  the  spine,  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  collar-bone  on  one  side,  and  that  these  symp- 
toms also  had  disappeared.  These  particulars  he 
gives  on  the  authority  of  his  wife. 

Admitting  these  facts,  the  editor  explains  them 
by  the  power   of   mental   excitement.      It    will    be 
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noticed  that  he  here  follows  the  example  of  Bishop 
Doug-las,  and,  like  that  prelate,  he  seeks  to  support 
his  view  by  other  cases  which  must  he  thinks  be 
thus  explained.  He  refers  to  two  modern  instances — 
I.  A  wonderful  cure  of  a  Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly, 
attested  by  a  number  of  affidavits  published  at 
Washington,  March  lo,  1824.  2.  The  case  of  Mrs. 
Stuart,  cured  at  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  Ranelagh, 
in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  published  by  Dr.  Murray, 
Bishop  of  Dublin,  1823.  It  would  seem  that  though 
a  strong  Protestant  he  did  not  fully  share  Paley's 
distrust  of  miraculous  narratives  published  in  the 
interest  of  an  Established  religion,  and  above  all  of 
the  Popish  religion. 

Professor  Powell  himself,  in  accordance  with  his 
well-known  views,  favoured  a  natural  explanation, 
viz.,  '  that  the  apparent  spinal  or  hip  disease  was 
due  entirely  to  the  deceptive  effect  of  hysterical 
affection,  simulating  the  supposed  disorder,  and 
which  was  at  once  removed  when  the  hysteria  was 
subdued.'  He  refers  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Travers, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  who  was  consulted  in  the  case, 
and  who  '  after  some  doubt  at  length  explained  it  in 
the  way  just  stated.'  He  also  refers  to  a  notice  of 
the  case  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  a  small  volume 
called  *  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections.'  This 
book  is  a  collection  of  cases  in  which  hysteria 
simulated  local  injury  or  disease,  and  it  is  true  that 
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Sir  Benjamin  speaks  of  Miss  Fancourt's  illness  as 
an  instance.  But  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  his  notice 
seems  to  me  cursory.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  case  except  from  the 
report  of  the  '  Christian  Observer.'  He  simply  speaks 
of  it  as  plainly  an  '  hysterical  affection  simulating 
disease  of  the  hip-joint,'  and  does  not  notice  the 
circumstances  stated  in  the  father's  letter  as  to  the 
spine  and  collar-bone.  Dr.  Maitland  refers  to  other 
eminent  medical  men  who  thought  the  case  inexpli- 
cable. 

In  the  number  of  '  Macmillan's  Magazine '  for 
April  1 87 1,  there  is  an  account  by  an  eminent 
medical  man,  Dr.  Day,  of  a  Belgian  ecstatic,  Louise 
Lateau.  Dr.  Day  does  not  speak  as  an  eye-witness. 
He  takes  the  particulars  from  an  account  published 
by  Dr.  Lefebvre,  Professor  of  General  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  at  the  University  of  Louvain.  Dr. 
Lefebvre  himself  had  long  and  carefully  examined 
the  case.  The  facts,  indeed,  have  been  so  minutely 
and  scientifically  investigated,  and  the  absence  of 
fraud  has  been  so  strictly  tested,  that  there  cannot,  I 
should  think,  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
mere  phenomena.  They  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 
Louise  Lateau  was  a  peasant  girl  of  pious  but  not 
enthusiastic  character,  who  after  a  severe  illness  re- 
ceived without  external  cause  marks  resembling  those 
known  as  the  stigmata,  and  already  spoken  of  in  the 
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case  of  St.  Francis.  In  her  case  there  were  marks 
similar  to  those  commonly  associated  with  the  cru- 
cifixion upon  both  sides  of  the  hands  and  of  the  feet, 
a  mark  upon  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  also 
pricks  in  a  zone  going  round  the  head  between  the 
hair  and  eyebrows.  But  there  was  not  the  appear- 
ance of  nails.  From  these  marks  blood  issued  every 
Friday.  Further,  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after 
these  appearances,  an  ecstatic  state  began  to  recur 
every  Friday.  In  this  state  Louise  Lateau  saw 
visions  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  and  remained  per- 
fectly insensible  to  outward  things,  even  under  the 
most  severe  tests. 

Dr.  Lefebvre  considered  these  phenomena  inex- 
plicable in  the  present  state  of  medical  science.  But 
in  a  number  of  the  '  Lancet,'  published  immediately 
after  the  account  in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine,'  it  is 
maintained  that  these  phenomena,  however  strange, 
can  be  explained  by  the  action  of  the  mind,  when  its 
attention  is  automatically,  and  therefore  very  long  and 
very  powerfully,  directed  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
body.  A  singular  case  is  mentioned  in  which  a  severe 
injury  to  the  fingers  of  a  child  was  followed  by  inflam- 
mation and  sloughing  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
mother's  fingers.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  '  Mental  Phy- 
siology,' ^  has  also  mentioned  this  case,  and  added 
another  similar  case  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Tuke. 

^  Carpenter's  '  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,'  p.  682. 
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The  imaginary  cold  experienced  by  some  subjects 
in  displays  of  electro-biology  has  been  known  to 
produce  actual  chilblains. 

The  article  in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine '  tells  us 
that  there  are  on  record  in  all  about  seventy  alleged 
cases  of  receiving  the  stigmata,  beginning  with  that 
of  St.  Francis. 

I  have  cited  these  three  cases  because,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  they  are  adequately  attested,  and  seem  to 
prove  that  religious  feeling  may  produce  bodily  effects 
which  in  ignorant  times  would  certainly  have  been 
accounted  miraculous,  and  which  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  compared  with  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. With  a  little  research,  other  cases  might,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  added.  Bu^^as  enough  may  have 
been  said  upon  this  point,  I  will  pass  on  to  another 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  our  subject. 

The  cases  which  I  have  brought  prominently 
forward  have  all  been  connected  with  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Incidentally,  reference  has 
been  made  to  other  analogous  cases  which  had  no 
such  connection  ;  which,  in  fact,  had  sometimes  no 
connection  with  any  religion. 

I  would  now  expressly  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as 
a  very  important  point,  that  wonderful  bodily  effects 
are  produced  by  mental  influences  other  than  reli- 
gious. Of  this  fact  we  have  already  had  one  example 
in  the  Vespasian  cures.     It  is  evidently  important  in 
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our  present  inquiry,  because   it  tends  to  deprive  the 
cause  of  these  anomalous  cures,  be  it  what  it   may, 
of  a  strictly  religious  character.     I  will  illustrate  it 
further,  by  a  reference  to  the  cures  by  the  king's 
touch,  of  which   mention  has  been    already   made. 
We  have,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  such 
cures  really  occurred.     I  will  give  some.     Dr.  Tooker, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  made 
Dean  of  Lichfield,  wrote  a  book  upon  the  subject, 
entitled     '  Charisma    sive    Donum    Sanationis.'     In 
Chapter  VIII.  he  gives  the  names  and  abodes  of  some 
persons  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  cured,  and   he 
tells  us  that  he  had  by  inquiries  found  the  cures  to  be 
real  and  permanent.      He  says  that  the   cured  were 
of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes,  and  he  adds  the  instruc- 
tive remark  that  he  had  found  in  the   applicants  for 
relief   '  incredibilem   ardorem   et  fidem  adipiscendse 
salutis.' 

Mr.  Richard  Wiseman  was  a  principal  surgeon 
in  the  army  of  Charles  I.,  and  serjeant-surgeon  to 
Charles  II.  He  has  left  a  collection  of  surgical 
treatises,  amongst  which  there  is  one  on  the  king's 
evil.  It  opens  with  a  notice  of  cures  by  the  king's 
touch,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  passage  : — 

'  I  myself  have  been  a  frequent  eye-witness  of 
many  hundreds  of  cures  performed  by  His  Majesty's 
touch  alone,  without  any  assistance  of  chirurgery, 
and  those  many  of  them  such   as  had   tired  out  the 
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endeavours  of  able  chirurgeons,  before  they  came 
thither.  It  were  needless  to  recite  what  I  myself 
have  seen,  and  what  I  have  received  acknowledg- 
ment of  by  letter,  not  only  from  several  parts  of 
this  nation,  but  also  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Jersey, 
and  Guernsey.'  He  mentions  certain  objections. 
The  improvement  in  health  might,  it  was  said, 
be  the  effect  of  the  journey  and  change  of  air. 
He  brings  forward  in  reply  the  case  of  Londoners 
who  had  been  cured.  Some  attributed  the  cures 
to  the  effect  of  imagination  ;  but  this  explanation, 
Wiseman  remarks,  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
infants  who  had  been  cured.  Others  connected 
the  benefit  with  the  piece  of  gold  usually  given  on 
the  occasion,  and  cases  were  cited  in  which,  when 
this  gift  had  been  parted  with,  the  recovery  did 
not  last.  Our  author  admits  this  fact,  but  says 
that  the  relapse  did  not  always  follow,  and  further 
asserts  that  Charles  I.  performed  cures  when  he 
gave  only  silver  pieces  and  indeed  sometimes  nothing 
at  all.  He  tells  us  that  like  miracles  of  healing  were 
performed  by  the  blood  of  Charles  I.  preserved  after 
his  execution  upon  chips  of  wood  and  handkerchiefs. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  he  does  not  give  the 
names  of  the  cured  of  whom  he  speaks.  We  are 
here  reminded  of  '  the  special  miracles  '  wrought  at 
Ephesus  by  the  hands  of  Paul,  '  so  that  from  his 
body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or 
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aprons,  and  the  diseases  departed  from  them,  and 
the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them  '  (Acts  xix.  1 2) ; 
and  again  of  the  sick  laid  out  upon  their  beds,  '  that 
at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might 
overshadow  some  of  them'  (Acts  v.  15). 

I  have  referred  already  to  the  testimony  which 
Bishop  Douglas,  in  his  work  '  The  Criterion,'  bears  to 
the  reality  of  some  of  these  cures.  I  may  add  that, 
besides  referring  to  the  writers  from  whom  I  have 
myself  quoted,  he  also  cites  Mr.  Dickens,  serjeant- 
surgeon  to  Queen  Anne.  Of  this  gentleman  the 
Bishop  expresses  a  high  opinion,  and  he  tells  us 
that  Mr.  Dickens  had  full  opportunity  of  testing  the 
truth,  as  those  who  were  to  be  touched  were  first 
examined  by  him.  He  made  no  secret  of  bearing 
witness  to  the  certainty  of  some  of  the  cures. 

I  will  now  quote  the  explanation  of  those  cures 
from  extraordinary  mental  impressions,  either  reli- 
gious or  secular,  given  by  an  eminent  living  physio- 
logist. The  natural  agency  supposed  will  be  seen  to 
be  the  same  as  that  suggested  in  the  quotation  from 
the  '  Lancet,'  and  even  those  who  may  not  be  willing 
to  accept  this  explanation  must  allow  that  it  is 
sound  in  principle,  being  an  attempt  at  legitimate 
ofeneralisation  from  a  o^reat  number  of  observed  facts. 
The  following  quotation  is  from  Dr.  Carpenter's 
'  Principles  of  Human  Physiology.'  The  author  has 
been  speaking  of  certain  extraordinary  effects   upon 
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the  body  from  a  fixed  attention  of  the  mind,  and  he 
adds  as  follows  : — 

'  Now  the  effects  which  are  producible  by  the 
voluntary  or  determinate  direction  of  the  conscious- 
ness to  the  result  are  doubtless  no  less  producible 
by  that  involuntary  fixation  of  the  attention  upon  it, 
which  is  consequent  upon  the  eager  expectation  of 
benefit  from  some  curative  method  in  which  implicit 
confidence  is  placed.  It  is  to  such  a  state  that  we 
may  fairly  attribute  most,  if  not  all,  the  cures  which 
have  been  worked  through  what  is  popularly  called 
the  imagination.  The  cures  are  real  facts,  however 
they  may  be  explained,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
malady  in  which  amendment  has  not  been  produced 
not  merely  in  the  estimation  of  the  patient  but  in 
the  more  trustworthy  opinion  of  medical  observers, 
by  practices  which  can  have  had  no  other  efl"ect 
than  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  sufferer,  and  keep 
alive  his  confident  expectation  of  the  cure.  The 
charming  away  of  warts  by  spells  of  the  most  vulgar 
kind,  the  imposition  of  the  royal  hands  for  the  cure 
of  the  evil,  the  pawings  and  strokings  of  Valentine 
Greatrakes,  the  manipulations  practised  with  the 
metallic  tractors,  the  invocations  of  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe  et  hoc  gentis  oinne,  not  omitting  the  globulistic 
administrations  of  the  infinitesimal  doctors,  and  the 
manipulations  of  the  mesmerists  of  our  own  times, 
have  all  worked  to  the  same  end,  and  have  all  alike 
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been  successful.  It  is  unquestionable  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  benefit  derived  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  faith  of  the  sufferer  in  the  means  employed,  and 
thus  we  see  that  a  couple  of  bread  pills  will  produce 
copious  purgation,  and  a  dose  of  red  poppy  syrup 
will  serve  as  a  powerful  narcotic,  if  the  patient 
have  entertained  a  sufficiently  confident  expectation 
of  such  a  result'  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  ill  effects 
followinof  in  like  manner.  In  a  note,  the  case  of 
Pascal's  niece  is  mentioned  and  spoken  of  as  well 
attested.  Similar  views  are  expressed  and  further 
illustrated  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  more  recent  book, 
'  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,'  p.  685.  The  case 
of  Marguerite  Perrier  is  there  given  at  some  length. 
We  have  had  before  us  wonderful  effects  on  the 
body  arising  from  influences  of  the  mind  which  have 
no  connection  with  religion.  It  is  hardly  needful  to 
say  that  we  have  also  accounts  of  all  other  kinds  of 
marvels  with  which  religion,  or  at  least  the  Christian 
religion,  has  nothino-  to  do.  We  have  such  accounts 
in  connection  with  other  religions,  as  Buddhism  and 
Muhammedanism,  with  magic,  with  fairy  supersti- 
tions, with  apparitions  of  the  dead,  with  important 
political  events,  as,  for  instance,  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar.  Now,  a  vast  majority  of  these  stories  we 
can  at  once  put  aside.  Their  evidence  is  obviously 
weak.  But  it  is  not  so  always.  We  have  stones  in 
which   we  must  either  allow  some  unknown  agency 
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or  confess  that  our  ordinary  rules  for  judging  of 
evidence  are  at  fault.  The  early  history  of  John 
Wesley  supplies  a  ghost  story,  which  must  I  think 
be  looked  upon  as  such  a  puzzle.  In  the  collection 
of  accounts  by  which  Glanvil  has  sought  to  uphold 
the  belief  in  witchcraft  there  are  circumstances 
equally  perplexing. 

Mr.  Lecky  ^  has  truly  said  that  there  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  evidence  which  once  satisfied  acute 
and  practised  judges  in  support  of  the  marvels  of 
witchcraft.     When  every  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  effects  of  prepossession  and  credulity,  I  think 
that  we  must  see  something  more  than  mere  delusion. 
On    this  point   I   cannot  altogether  agree  with  the 
eminent  writer  to  whom  I  have  referred.     We  must, 
I  think,  allow  the  working  of  ill-understood  natural 
agencies  of  which  it  is  my  purpose  next  to  speak  in 
connection  with  events  of  our  own  day.      I  will  begin 
by  referring  to  a  remarkable  outbreak  of  epidemic 
insanity  which  took  place  at  Morzine,  a  commune  in 
Savoy,  about  1857.      It  throws  much  light  on  a  large 
class    of    New    Testament    miracles,    the    cases  of 
demoniacal    possession,    and    I    think    also    on    the 
origin  of  many  stories  of  witchcraft.     We  have  here 
the  personation  of  evil  spirits,  prophecies  of  attacks 
and  recoveries,    perception  of    things  and   persons 
at   extraordinary  distances,    speaking    in    unknown 

1   See  Lecky's  '  History  of  Rationalism,'  chap.  i.  p.  2. 
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tongues,  wonderful  strength  and  activity  of  body  and 
mind.  Dr.  Constans,  the  physician  sent  by  the 
French  Government  to  deal  with  the  epidemic,  en- 
deavours to  divest  the  history  of  all  appearance  of 
the  supernatural,  and  no  doubt  many  of  his  explana- 
tions may  be  accepted.  Seeming  possession  may  be 
a  form  of  insanity  ;  prophecies  may  fulfil  them- 
selves ;  a  few  words  of  a  strange  language  originally 
heard  by  accident,  and  little  noticed  at  the  time,  may 
be  subsequently  remembered  and  uttered  in  an 
abnormal  state  of  mind,  and  may  pass  for  speaking 
with  unknown  tongues  ;  a  perception  of  what  is 
passing  miles  away  may  be  put  down,  in  the  last 
resort,  as  somnambulism.  All  this  may  be  done, 
and  rightly  done.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  if  this 
age  be  content  to  rest  in  such  explanations,  other 
times  would  have  seen  in  these  things  the  work  of 
supernatural  powers.  I  may  add,  as  of  further  bear- 
ing upon  our  subject,  that  a  state  of  excitement  was 
induced  among  the  people  in  which  still  greater  pro- 
digies were  gravely  attested.^ 

I  have  spoken  of  these  phenomena  as  especially 
allied  to  what  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  of 
possession  by  evil  spirits.  This  will,  I  think,  be  felt 
by  anyone  who  reads  the  accounts.  In  a  recent 
work  upon  '  Our  Lord's  Miracles  of  Healing,'  written 

^  See  Dr.  A.    Constans:  'Relation  sur  una  Epiddmie  d'Hystero- 
D^monopathie  ;'  also  '  Cornhill  Magazine,'  April  1865. 
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by  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Belcher,  who  had 
been  in  early  life  a  medical  man,  and  written  cer- 
tainly in  no  rationalistic  spirit,  the  writer  mentions 
that  he  had  attended  a  lady  suffering  from  mental 
disease,  whose  symptoms  resembled  those  of  the 
demoniacs  in  the  Gospels. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  somnambulism.  This 
exceptional  nervous  state  has  long  been  known  as 
arising  in  peculiar  cases.  But  of  late  years  our 
knowledge  of  it  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
discovery  that  a  state  essentially  the  same  may  be 
artificially  brought  about  with  many  persons.  I 
allude  to  what  is  popularly  known  as  electro-biology 
or  animal  magnetism. 

The  late  Mr.  Braid,  of  Manchester,  used  to  bring 
on  in  those  on  whom  he  operated  a  state  which  he 
called  hypnotism,  a  kind  of  artificial  somnambulism, 
and  his  researches  threw  much  light  upon  the 
subject. 

Here,  too,  we  have  many  phenomena  which  in 
past  days  would  have  been  taken  for  the  super- 
natural. Serjeant  Cox,^  in  a  recent  work  on  psy- 
chology, has  collected  many  details.  We  hear  of 
what  seems  to  be  sight  when  the  eyes  were  closed, 
or  the   objects   distant,   or  otherwise   not  naturally 


*  'What  am  I  ?  a  Popular  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Psychology,'  by  Edward  W.  Cox,  Barrister-at-law.  Longmans  &  Co., 
London,  1874. 
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visible.  We  have  great  exaltation  of  the  emotions 
and  intellectual  powers,  and  further  a  stimulation  of 
particular  faculties  by  touching  certain  parts  of  the 
head.  We  find  the  patient  brought  under  the 
control  of  another  person,  technically  said  to  be  en 
rappoj't.  We  find  that  it  is  even  in  the  power  of  the 
latter  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  former  ideas 
which,  though  utterly  false,  shall  pass  as  experienced 
facts  ;  for  instance,  to  make  him  take  a  glass  of  water 
for  wine.  We  have  insight  into  the  thoughts  of 
others.  Lastly,  we  have  cures,  even  of  such  diseases 
as  paralysis,  cancer,  and  consumption.  These  cures, 
however,  have  a  strong  appearance  of  coming  under 
the  explanation  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  already  given. 
Indeed,  Serjeant  Cox  gives  the  same  explanation, 
with  an  addition  due  to  his  own  views  of  the  phy- 
sical cause  of  these  phenon^ena.  He  supposes  that 
the  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  diseased  part  causes 
2i  flow  of  nerve  foree  to  it.  He  cites  as  an  example 
the  cure  of  Miss  Martineau.the  well-known  authoress, 
by  these  means,  from  an  ulcer  which  the  most 
eminent  medical  men  had  pronounced  incurable  and 
fatal. 

Allied,  yet  dissimilar,  to  somnambulism,  is  trance. 
Here  we  have  great  mental  elevation,  at  times  pro- 
longed fasting,  simulated  death,  and  what  is  perhaps 
stranger  than  all,  according  to  Serjeant  Cox,  cases 
of  resistance  to  the  action  of  heat.       This   state  has 
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also  a  feature  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  rise  to  stories 
of  the  supernatural,  viz.,  the  acting  at  times  with 
wonderful  effect  of  some  character  far  superior  to 
the  patient.  Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to 
suggest  ideas  of  inspiration  or  possession. 

In  connection  with  these  phenomena  of  trance 
and  somnambulism  I  may  refer  to  the  yet  wider 
subject  of  '  unconscious  cerebration.'  This  is  the 
name  which  Dr.  Carpenter  has  given  to  that  uncon- 
scious action  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  have  very 
many  examples,  not  only  in  abnormal  states,  as 
delirium,  but  also  in  our  ordinary  healthy  life,  as  in 
sleep,  or  in  the  performance  of  habitual  acts,  such 
as  reading  or  walking.^  One  form  of  this  kind  of 
action  has  no  doubt  played  an  important  part  in  re- 
ligious history,  viz.,  the  mysterious  voices  which  the 
mind  sometimes  seems  to  hear  speaking  it  knows 
not  whence. 

I  may  add  that  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  is  a  cautious 
and  thoroughly  scientific  writer,  does  allow  some  of 
the  wonderful  phenomena  just  mentioned,  as  the 
cases  of  suggestion  of  ideas  to  a  hypnotised  patient, 
great  exaltation  of  the  sense  perceptions,  power  of 
reading  the  thoughts  of  others,  cures,  and  other 
effects  on  the  bodily  functions.  He  also  allows  that 
if  nerve  force  be  a  form  of  energy,  its  action  at  a 
distance,  so  that  one  brain  should  affect  another  far 

1  See  Essays  by  F.  P.  Cobbc,  '  Unconscious  Cerebration,' p.  316. 
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away,  cannot  be  said  a  priori  to  be  impossible,  but 
it  would  need  very  good  evidence  for  its  proof.^ 

There  is  yet  one  more  class  of  phenomena  in 
these  days  of  which  I  would  here  speak.  I  allude 
to  what  is  called  spiritualism.  I  am  far  from  advo- 
cating the  belief  that  the  phenomena  in  question  are 
really  caused  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  This  belief 
certainly  needs  confirmation.  But  it  must,  I  think, 
be  allowed  that  we  have  good  evidence  for  facts, 
which  our  present  physical  and  mental  science  does 
not  explain,  and  which  in  former  ages  would  have 
been  thought  supernatural.  No  one  can,  I  think, 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Dialectical 
Society  on  the  subject,  or  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Crookes,  in  his  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,'  with- 
out admitting  so  much.  We  have,  indeed,  here  the 
seeming  supernatural  in  varied  and  difficult  forms. 
We  hear  of  mysterious  sounds,  movements  of  heavy 
bodies  without  mechanical  means,  imparting  of  in- 
formation in  inexplicable  ways,  apparitions  visible  to 
many,  sensible  also  to  the  touch,  performing  physical 
acts  some  of  which,  as  the  introduction  of  solid  bodies 
into  closed  rooms,  seem  impossible.  These  pheno- 
mena are  attested,  in  many  cases,  by  men  not  only  of 
high  character  and  social  position,  but  also  of  un- 
doubted scientific  cultivation.  It  is  interesting-  to 
notice  how  some  of  the  most  striking   of  the  eccle- 

^  See  '  Mental  Physiolog)-,'  p.  633. 
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siastical  wonders  are  reproduced,  as,  for  instance,  the 
levitatlon  or  miraculous  transference  of  the  human 
body.  In  the  number  of  his  Journal  for  January  of 
this  year,  Mr,  Crookes  has  treated  this  last  point  at 
length.  He  has  instanced  no  less  than  forty  saints 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  are  related  to 
have  been  thus  raised  or  carried  through  the  air. 
He  might  have  carried  his  analogies  even  further 
than  he  has  done.  We  have  similar  accounts,  not 
only  as  he  tells  us  as  to  Romish  saints,  and  as  to 
Pythagoras  or  Apolonius  of  Tyana,  but  also  in 
Buddhist  legends,  in  the  witch  cases  as  those  of 
Glanvil,  and  still  more  recently  in  the  Morzine 
phenomena.^  There  must,  one  would  say,  be  some 
unknown  principle,  either  psychical  or  physical,  to 
account  for  kindred  narratives  springing  up  in  quarters 
so  remote  ;  and  surely  we  may  add  the  reflection,  that 
with  such  accounts  so  attested  at  the  present  day 
amongst  ourselves,  it  must  be  hard  to  establish  an 
exclusive  case  for  the  miraculous  in  Judaea  eighteen 
centuries  ago.  Of  course,  as  we  shall  more  fully  point 
out  hereafter,  if  we  do  admit  the  agency  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  then  the  theological  inferences 
from  what  is  thought  to  be  supernatural  fall  to  the 
ground. 

If  we  review  what  has  now  been  brought  forward 
as  to  non-evangelical  wonders  we  shall   not,  I   sup- 

*  Tylor's  '  Primitive  Culture,'  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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pose,  think  that  any  true  miracle  has  been  pi^oved, 
but  we  shall,  1  think,  allow  that  a  well-supported 
case  has  been  made  out  for  wonderful  bodily  effects, 
especially  cures  from  mental  influence.  Further,  it 
appears  that  this  influence  does  often  exist  in  cases 
of  relieious  excitement.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  such  cases.  A  connection 
is  also  to  be  traced  between  the  faith  of  those  healed 
and  their  recovery.  So  far  we  may  speak  confi- 
dently. And  this  conclusion  is  of  great  importance, 
because  it  affects  a  class  of  miracles  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  are  especially  verifiable.  We  may  also 
deem  it  probable  that  there  are  ill-understood  powers 
of  nature  which  at  times  simulate  the  miraculous. 
We  have  a  strong  ground  for  such  belief  in  the 
abnormal  perceptions  of  the  somnambulist  and  the 
table-turnings  of  the  spiritualist. 


PART    v. 

Leaving  now  our  notice  of  these  wonders  with 
the  conclusions  just  given,  we  come  to  the  question, 
How  stand  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels  when  they 
are  judged  as  we  have  been  judging  other  wonder- 
ful accounts  ?     Do  they  establish  an  exclusive  case 
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of  the  miraculous  ?  Can  they  escape  the  various 
tests  as  to  evidence,  and  the  various  hypotheses  of 
natural  explanation,  by  which  other  marvels  are  dis- 
posed of  or  explained  ?  This,  I  need  scarcely  re- 
mind my  reader,  is  the  great  point  in  our  inquiry. 
Paley  maintains  that  the  Gospel  narratives  have  this 
advantage  over  all  other  miraculous  histories.  But 
I  doubt  his  conclusion.  Let  us  go  in  order  through 
his  various  exceptions,  arranging  them  according  to 
my  own  classification,  and  also  modifying  them,  and 
estimating  their  force  as  I  have  thought  just.  And 
with  these  revisions,  let  us  apply  them  to  the  case 
of  the  Christian  miracles. 

First  class  of  exceptions.  Want  of  trustworthy 
information. 

(i).  Accounts  written  long  subsequent  to  the 
event.  Paley  tells  us  that  '  ours  is  conteniporary  his- 
tory.' ^  If  it  be  meant  that  the  narratives  of  our 
present  Gospels  were  drawn  up  at  the  time  of  the 
events  which  they  record,  the  assertion  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  external  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  these  narratives  is  but  weak  for  a  long  time  after, 
say,  for  a  hundred  years.  With  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,^  there  may  be  internal  evidence  for  a  date 
not  later  than  the  age  of  the  Apostles.     But  there  ^ 

*  Paley's  'Evidences,'  Prop.  II.  chap.  i. 

"^  St.  Matthew,  chap.  xxiv.  v.  34,   ^,5  ;   St,  Mark,  chap.  xiii.  v.  30  ; 
St.  Mark,  chap.  xv.  v.  21  ;  with  Romans,  chap.  xvi.  v.  13. 
^  St.  Matthew,  chap,  xxvii.  v.  8  ;  chap,  xxviii.  v.  15. 
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is  also  evidence  against  an  origin  contemporary  with 
the  events.  St.  Luke's  history  is  avowedly  drawn 
from  second-hand  sources — see  Preface,  St.  Luke  i. 
r-4.  St.  John's  has  marks  of  a  date  later  than  the 
death  of  Christ — see  St.  John  xix.  27  ;  xxi.  19,  23. 
The  want  of  reference  in  the  apostolic  epistles  would 
be  inexplicable  if  the  histories  were  really  contem- 
porary. Nor  do  I  know  that  this  is  maintained  by 
anyone.     Paley  himself  admits  the  reverse.^ 

(2).  Accounts  from  distant  places. 

'  In  the  case  of  Christianity,'  says  Paley,  '  Judaea, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  transaction,  was  the 
centre  of  the  Mission.  The  story  was  published  in 
the  place  in  which  it  was  acted. ^  The  church  of 
Christ  was  first  planted  at  Jerusalem.'  This  asser- 
tion does  not  prove  that  our  present  Gospels,  or  in- 
deed any  of  them,  were  first  published  at  Jerusalem  ; 
nor  in  fact  is  there  any  proof  '  The  story  *  is  an  am- 
biguous expression.  An  adversary  might  grant  that 
something  very  wonderful  as  to  Christ  was  believed 
by  the  first  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  but  not  all  the 
miraculous  accounts  of  the  Gospels.  These,  he  might 
say,  may  be  of  later  growth.  It  is  the  nature  of 
all  movements,  which  strongly  agitate  the  mind, 
especially  among  an  uncultivated  people,  to  generate 
such  growth  of  legend. 

(5).  Accounts  wanting  in  particularity. 

1  Paley's  '  Evidences,'  chap.  viii. 
^  Prop.  II.  chap.  i.  head  2. 
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Paley^  instances  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage 
and  shipwreck  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  and  that  of  the  cure  and  examination  of  the 
bhnd  man  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
as  examples  of  circumstantial  narratives.  The 
former  account  certainly  has  this  character.  And 
further  I  believe  that  the  researches  of  modern 
times  have  fully  established  its  accuracy."'  But 
it  is  no  part  of  the  Gospels.  All  that  its  confirma- 
tion proves  is  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  was 
either  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  on  the  occasion,  or  at 
least  had  access  to  an  account  written  by  such  a 
companion.  The  narrative  in  St.  John  is  not,  I 
think,  so  justly  brought  forward  as  circumstantial. 
Neither  the  name  of  the  sufferer  nor  the  place  or 
date  of  the  cure  are  given.  In  fact,  there  is  no  name 
given  in  connection  with  the  particulars  except  the 
name  of  Christ  and  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  in 
reference  to  the  last  ^  a  mistake  is  made.  As  a  rule, 
the  narratives  of  the  Gospels  are  not  characterised 
by  particularity.  We  have  often  vague  general  sum- 
maries, as  St.  Luke  iv.  40,  St.  Matthew  iv.  24.  Some 
of  the  cases  of  wonderful  cures,  which  I  have  quoted, 
have  come  down  to  us  with  more  circumstantial 
details  than  any  in  the  Gospels.* 

1  '  Evidences,'  Prop.  II.  chap.  i.  head  5. 

"^  See  *  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,'  by  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill. 
3  See '  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,'  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 
*  Innocentius,  Mademoiselle  Perrier,  Miss  Fancourt. 
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(7).  Accounts  in  which  the  writer  is  biassed  by 
some  previous  opinion. 

Paley  objects  to  accounts  '  in  affirmance  of 
opinions  already  formed.'^  He  very  decidedly  con- 
trasts the  histories  of  the  Gospels  with  such  accounts. 
He  writes  : —  '  They  '  (the  miracles)  '  produced  a 
change  ;  they  established  a  society  upon  the  spot 
adhering  to  the  belief  of  them  ;  they  made  converts, 
and  those  who  were  converted  gave  up  to  the 
testimony  their  most  fixed  opinions  and  most 
favourite  prejudices.  They  who  acted  and  suffered 
in  the  cause,  acted  and  suffered  for  the  miracles,  for 
there  was -no  anterior  persuasion  "to  induce  them,  no 
prior  reverence,  prejudice,  or  partiality  to  take  hold 
of.  Jesus  had  not  one  follower  when  he  set  up  his 
claim — his  miracles  gave  birth  to  his  sect.' 

I  have  already  said  that  Paley,  in  my  judgment, 
overrates  the  part  which  the  miracles  had  in  the  origin 
of  Christian  belief.  Here  and  in  other  places  he 
speaks  as  though  he  thought  that  the  first  disciples 
had  been  reluctantly  won  over  by  the  sheer  force  of 
miraculous  evidence.  To  think  thus  is,  for  reasons 
which  I  have  given  already,  to  misunderstand  the 
times.  Very  possibly,  that  mental  condition,  which 
gave  effect  to  the  argument  from  miracles,  viz.,  the 
general  but  not  universal  recognition  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  may  have  prevailed  in   Paley's  time,  but   it 

*  Paley's  '  Evidences,'  Prop.  II.  chap.  i.  head  7. 
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certainly  did  not  in  that  of  the  first  Christians.  The 
men  of  those  days  had  plenty  of  ways  of  ex- 
plaining the  supernatural  without  ascribing  it  to 
God.  There  were  other  influences  at  work.  The 
Gospels  themselves  do  not  represent  the  miracles  as 
producing  conviction  on  any  large  scale,  but  the  re- 
verse.^ The  striking  progress  of  Christianity  was 
not  in  Galilee  or  Jerusalem  in  Christ's  own  day,  but 
afterwards,  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  it  was  not  the  sight  of  the  miracles  but  the 
report  thereof  which  wrought  conversion.  And 
lastly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Paley's  remarks 
cannot  with  confidence  be  said  to  apply  to  what  is 
related  in  the  Gospels.  Those  accounts  were  cer- 
tainly written  a  good  many  years  after  the  events, 
say  thirty  at  least,  and  when  they  were  written  the 
writers,  be  they  who  they  may,  were  Christians 
strongly  influenced  by  their  faith,  and  so  disposed  to 
believe  the  miraculous  as  to  Christ. 

(11).   Accounts  explicable  by  exaggeration. 

Paley  puts  aside  histories  ^  '  in  which  the  varia- 
tion of  a  small  circumstance  may  have  transformed 
some  extraordinary  appearance  or  some  critical 
coincidence  of  events  into  a  miracle.'  The  miracles 
of  the  Gospels  can  by  no  possibility  be  explained 
away  in  this  manner.     He   adduces  the  feeding  of 


'   St.  John,  chap.  xii.  v.  37. 

*  'Evidences,'  Prop.  II.  chap.  i.  head  4. 
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the  five  thousand,  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  of 
the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  as  instances  thus  inexpli- 
cable. It  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  some  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Gospels  cannot  thus  be  explained 
away.  Others  may.  The  two  great  draughts  of 
fishes,  the  stater  found  in  the  fish's  mouth,  the 
withering  of  the  fig-tree,  the  st'lling  of  the  tempest, 
may  be  only  such  critical  coincidences,  not  in 
reality  breaches  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  cures  wrought  at  a  distance, 
but  there  is  here  necessarily  no  more  of  the  mira- 
culous than  in  the  recovery  of  Myconius  from  ap- 
parent consumption,  simultaneous  with  the  earnest 
prayer  of  his  friend  Luther  then  at  a  distance. 
None  of  these  things  need,  in  fact,  to  be  thought 
more  than  special  providences,  as  distinguished  from 
miracles  proper.  The  account  of  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  is  a  case  in  which  exaggeration  of 
some  particulars,  and  omission  of  others,  might  play 
an  important  part.  The  story  would  be  materially 
less  miraculous  if  few  or  hardly  any  of  the  multitude 
partook,  if  religious  enthusiasm  or  other  nervous 
influence  sustained  them,  if  their  number  was  much 
less,  or  if  others  besides  the  disciples  contributed  to 
their  repast.  The  story  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's 
son  is  not  more  miraculous  than  that  of  some  of 
the  resurrections  in  Augustine's  '  de  Civitate.'  To 
the  historv  of  Lazarus  I  shall  refer  hereafter. 
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Second  class  of  exceptions.  Want  of  corrobora- 
tion. 

(3).  Transient  rumours. 

(4).   Bare  statements  of  history. 

(6).  Accounts  received  with  a  careless  assent. 

I  will  take  all  these  together. 

The  advantage  which  the  Gospels  are  alleged  to 
have  over  such  narratives  is  that  they  were  earnestly 
believed,  and  that  what  they  profess  to  describe,  viz., 
Christ's  life,  did  produce  a  great  effect  in  the  world. 

What  I  have  said  when  speaking  of  class  (7) 
applies  to  the  cases  now  before  us.  The  rapid 
growth  of  primitive  Christianity  does  not  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  the  sight  of  Christ's  miracles.  It 
is  not  so  represented  in  the  Gospels  themselves.  It 
was  confessedly  brought  about  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  preaching  of  persons  who,  like  Paul  and  Apollos, 
were  not  orio-inal  witnesses  of  the  miracles.  The 
earnest  belief  of  persons  who  were  not  actual  wit- 
nesses is  not  a  strong  evidence  for  matters  of  fact. 
Of  course,  Christ's  own  life  must  have  made  some 
earnest  disciples.  But  as  the  Gospels  were  confes- 
sedly written  a  good  many  years  after  his  death,  the 
question  arises  do  they  correctly  describe  the  events 
which  caused  this  first  belief  ?  All  that  we  can 
strictly  infer  on  their  behalf,  from  the  consideration 
before  us,  is  this, — the  events  which  they  profess  to 
describe  must  have  been   of  such   a  nature   that,  in 
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conjunction  with  certain  other  influences,  such  as 
the  expectation  of  a  messiah,  and  the  moral  power 
of  Christ's  character  and  teaching,  they  did  produce, 
in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  spectators, 
a  firm  belief  in  his  divine  character.  This  I  allow 
does  put  a  difference  between  them  and  the  accounts 
classified  above.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  other  miraculous  accounts  in  which 
an  effect  did  follow,  as,  for  instance,  the  cure  of  the 
blind  man  at  Milan  and  of  Mademoiselle  Perrler, 
and  further  in  these  last  cases  it  was  an  effect  upon 
hostile  minds. 

Third  class  of  exceptions.      Natural  explanation. 

(8).  Cases  of  false  perception. 

(9).  Tentative  miracles. 

(10).  Results  of  natural  causes  which  are  not 
known  to  the  observers. 

These  also  we  will  take  together. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  if  we  set  aside 
accounts  such  as  those  which  I  have  brought  forward 
of  visions  and  cures  as  explicable  under  (8)  or  (10), 
then  we  cannot  fairly  urge  for  evidential  purposes 
many  of  the  New  Testament  miracles.  Undfer  (8)  I 
may  instance  the  visions  of  Zacharias  and  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mar}',  the  voice  from  heaven  at  Christ's  baptism, 
and  that  mentioned  by  St.  John,  the  apparitions  of 
departed  saints  after  the  crucifixion,  the  appearances 
of  angels  after  the  resurrection  ;  lihder  (id),  the  ex- 
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pulsions  of  evil  spirits,  the  cures  of  deafness,  lame- 
ness, blindness,  fever,  paralysis,  leprosy,^  which  make 
up  so  much  of  the  miraculous  in  the  Gospel  histories. 
This  of  course  is  not  withdrawing  the  claim  of  the 
alleged  miracles  to  be  thought  facts  in  the  case  of 
the  cures  and  subjectively  experienced  in  the  case  of 
the  visions  and  sounds.  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt 
that  Christ  did  work  very  wonderful  cures.  Only  I 
contend  that  if  you  will  not  allow  other  similar  cures 
to  be  infractions  of  the  course  of  nature,  but  will  ex- 
plain them,  say,  by  extraordinary  mental  influence, 
then,  to  be  consistent,  you  ought  to  admit  the  like 
explanation  in  the  case  of  Christ.  You  may  not  be 
willing  from  your  own  convictions  as  to  Christ's 
character  to  adopt  this  explanation,  but  you  ought 
not  to  forbid  an  adversary  to  do  so.  I  would  here 
point  out  the  history  of  the  cure  of  the  woman 
afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood  as  favouring  this  view. 
The  impression  there  given  is  that  of  a  cure  per- 
formed not  by  a  conscious  act  of  Christ's  will,  but 
by  an  influence  proceeding  from  him  in  a  way  only 
imperfectly  known  to  himself.^ 

The  need  of  faith  in  those  to  be  cured,  when  it 
is  considered  in  connection  with  what  we  have  seen 
in  other  cases  of  the  effect  of  strong  faith  and  con- 
sequent expectancy,  does  also  favour  this  view  of 
Christ's  miracles.     And  I  may  add   that   I   sec  no- 

'  Luke,  chap.  viii.  v.  43-48  ;  Mark,  chap.  v.  v.  25-34. 
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thing  derogatory  to  Our  Lord's  character  in  such  an 
admission.  A  power  working  through  the  laws  of 
nature  seems  to  me  more  analogous  to  the  divine 
than  a  power  breaking  in  upon  those  laws.  But  I 
do  allow  that  this  view  does  not  suit  the  evidential 
argument. 

When  I  was  speaking  of  tentative  miracles  I 
pointed  out  that  the  true  account  of  the  matter  was 
not  vaguely  to  refer  the  effect  to  accident,  but  to 
admit  the  working  of  obscure  unnoticed  causes  in 
the  few  cases  of  success.  Paley  ^  tells  us  that  'no 
solution  of  the  kind  is  applicable  to  the  miracles  of 
the  Gospels.  There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative 
which  can  induce  or  even  allow  us  to  believe  that 
Christ  attempted  cures  in  many  cases,  and  succeeded 
in  a  few,  or  that  he  ever  made  the  attempt  in  vain ; ' 
and  again  '  Christ  never  pronounced  the  word  but 
the  effect  followed.' 

This,  I  think,  is  going  beyond  what  the  narra- 
tives impartially  considered  justify,  or  at  all  events 
beyond  what  an  evidential  writer  is  entitled  to  as- 
sume in  controversy  with  a  sceptic.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  Gospels  never  mention  a  failure  or  an  im- 
perfect cure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
expressly  said  that  such  never  occurred.  There  is 
no  record  of  subsequent  examination  by  persons  of 
good  medical  knowledge.      It  is  not  according  to  the 

1   Paley's  'Evidences,'  Prop.  II.  chap.  i. 
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analogy  of  such  histories  that  we  should  hear  of 
failures.  When  St  Augustine  is  relating  the  cures 
performed  by  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  he  says 
nothing  of  any  applicants  who  failed  to  derive 
benefit.  Yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  there  were 
some,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  doubt  his 
good  faith.  If,  as  was  certainly  the  case  with  St. 
Luke,  the  evangelists  composed  their  narratives  at 
second  hand,  they  might  well  have  never  heard  of 
any  imperfect  success.  Perhaps,  if  you  regard  the 
Gospels  as  miraculously  free  from  any  of  the  imper- 
fections which  beset  the  compositions  even  of  good 
and  well-informed  men,  and  as  presenting  accordingly 
a  perfect  image  of  the  transactions  which  they 
record,  you  may  build  something  upon  their  silence. 
But  this  is  a  way  of  regarding  them  inadmissible 
in  an  evidential  argument ;  and  further  one  which 
seems  to  me  at  variance  with  their  phenomena. 
One  thing  they  do  say,  which  implies  a  condition  of 
success,  and  therefore  a  possibility  of  failure.  They 
speak  of  faith  as  needed  in  the  recipient  of  benefit. 
On  one  occasion  we  read  ^  that  '  he  could  there  do 
no  mighty  work  save  that  he  laid  his  hands  upon  a 
few  sick  folk  and  healed  them.'  And  this  inability 
apparently  arose  from  a  want  of  faith  in  the  people. 
Lastly,  if  we  do  suppose  that '  Christ  never  pronounced 
the  word  but  the   effect  followed,'  all   may  still  be 

1  See  Mark,  chap.  vi.  v.  5  ;  Matthew,  chap.  xiii.  v.  58. 
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explained  by  supposing  that  with  him  the  restorative 
power  of  mental  influence  was  at  a  wonderful  height. 
I  have  now  gone  through  Paley's  canons  of  ex- 
ception, and  applied  them  to  the  Gospels.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  so  strictly  and  impartially.  In 
that  attempt  I  may  have  written  in  a  way  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  many  Christians.  This  I  certainly  would 
not  do  unless  I  believed  that  thorough  candour  in  the 
matter  is  necessary  if  my  reasoning  is  to  have  influ- 
ence with  the  class  of  people  for  whom  it  is  designed 
— men  of  shaken  faith.  I  repeat  that  this  seems 
to  me  the  only  fair  course.  If  you  maintain,  for 
instance,  that  the  vision  seen  by  Colonel  Gardiner, 
or  the  sound  heard  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
was  subjective,  why  not  the  vision  or  the  voice  at  the 
baptism  of  Christ  ?  In  an  evidential  argument,  at  all 
events,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  miracles  of  Scripture 
as  a  privileged  class,  exempt  from  criticism  or  expla- 
nation. It  is  well  known  that  it  has  ever  been  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  Protestant,  and  especially  of 
evidential,  writers,  to  say  when  miracles  ceased  in  the 
Church.  As  Middleton  abundantly  showed,  we  con- 
tinue to  have  accounts  as  wonderful  as  those  of  the 
first  days,  long  after  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  We 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
find  them  even  in  these  days.  Now  it  is,  I  say,  an 
arbitrary  thing  to  set  aside  these  accounts  by  certain 
canons  of  criticism,  and  yet  refrain  from  applying 
these  canons  to  the  histories  of  the  Gospels. 
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Paley  ^  himself  has  not  overlooked  this  objec- 
tion. He  treats  it  thus.  '  Having  thus  enumerated 
several  exceptions,  which  may  justly  be  taken  to 
relations  of  miracles,  it  is  necessary,  when  we  read 
the  Scriptures,  to  bear  in  our  minds  this  general 
remark,  that  although  there  be  miracles  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  which  fall  within  some  or  other 
of  the  exceptions  here  assigned,  yet  that  they  are 
united  with  others  to  which  none  of  the  same  excep- 
tions extend,  and  that  their  credibility  stands  upon 
this  union.' 

Paley  here  again  has  gone  too  far.  The  extent 
to  which  the  conjunction  of  an  event  with  a  true 
miracle  would  help  to  make  the  former  credible  as  a 
miracle  is  simply  this.  It  would  greatly  diminish 
the  a  prioi'i  improbability  of  the  event  being  a 
miracle.  Although  I  have  not  admitted  as  conclu- 
sive what  were  expressly  called  in  this  essay  the 
a  priori  objections,  still  I  have  allowed  that  the 
general  course  of  modern  discovery  has  established  a 
presumption  against  miracles.  And  this  presump- 
tion the  conjunction  in  question  diminishes.  If  we 
do  admit  one  true  miracle  in  the  Gospel  histories, 
we  must  be  more  ready  to  admit  another.  If  the 
event  be  really  well  attested,  and  not  naturally  ex- 
plicable, the  most  reasonable  course  may  be  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  miracle.     But  this  does   not   take  away 

'  Paley's  'Evidences,'  Prop.  II.  end  chap.  i. 
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the  application  of  all  Paley's  exceptions.  It  does 
not  take  away  the  exceptions  from  natural  expla- 
nation, or  yet  from  weakness  of  evidence.  If,  for 
instance,  we  admit  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  are 
not  therefore  to  pronounce  all  his  cures  miraculous 
if  any  of  them  appear  capable  of  an  explanation 
applied  in  other  cases,  such  as  that  of  mental  influ- 
ence. Nor  yet  are  we  to  admit  any  account  in  the 
Gospels  if  the  evidence  for  it,  apart  from  any  pre- 
sumption against  miracles,  appears  to  be  weak. 

It  remains  now  only  to  notice  the  general  propo- 
sition by  which  Paley  seeks  to  set  aside  any  other 
non-christian  wonders  which  may  not  be  included  in 
the  sweep  of  his  eleven  exceptions.  To  these  he 
applies  this  final  distinction  : — '  That  there  is  not 
satisfactory  evidence  that  persons  pretending  to  be 
original  witnesses  of  the  miracles  passed  their  lives  in 
labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily  under- 
taken and  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts, 
which  they  delivered,  and  properly  on  account  of 
their  belief  in  the  truth  of  those  accounts.'  I  have 
already  given  my  reasons  for  estimating  much  less 
highly  than  Paley  the  value  of  this  kind  of  testimony. 
The  question  now  to  be  before  us  is.  How  far  the 
Gospels  have  this  witness  ?  How  far  they  are 
really  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  all  other 
miraculous  histories  ? 

The  first  proposition  in  Paley's  '  Evidences '  is, 
that  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels  have  this  martyr 
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testimony.  He  devotes  the  first  nine  chapters  of  the 
work  to  prove  this  proposition.  He  argues  from  the 
d  priori  probabiHties  of  the  case,  from  profane  tes- 
timony, from  sacred  testimony,  direct  and  indirect, 
and  he  certainly  does  establish  the  fact  that  many 
believers  of  the  first  age  must  have  suffered  for 
their  faith,  and  also  must  have  undergone  a  change 
of  life  from  its  influence.  But  he  does  not  make  it 
equally  clear  that  those  early  Christians  suffered  as 
witnesses  to  the  miracles  of  which  we  read  in  our 
Gospels.  The  twelve  men  of  his  ideal  case  are, 
after  all,  not  produced.  The  nearest  approach 
which  he  is  able  to  make  is  in  what  he  bring-s  for- 
ward  ^  from  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  concerns  principally  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  We  read  there  of  the  Apostles  testifying  to 
the  resurrection,  exaltation,  and  office  of  Christ  in 
the  face  of  threats  and  persecution.  Now  the  latter 
part  of  this  work,  'the  Acts,'  is  no  doubt  of  high 
historical  authority.  Paley  himself,  in  his  *  Horse 
Paulinse,'  has,  by  comparing  the  Acts  and  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  made  out  a  very  strong  case  for  believing 
that  the  Pauline  Acts,  chs.  xiii.  to  xxviii.,  were  written 
by  an  actor  in  the  transactions  described,  or  at  the 
least  by  one  who  had  a  manuscript  written  by  such 
an  actor.  And  this  conclusion  has  been  further 
confirmed  by  modern  investigations  into  the  account 

'  I'alcy's  *  Evidences,'  chap.  iv.  ;   Acts,  chap.  v. 
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of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome.  But  this  does  not 
prove,  nor  indeed  make  it  at  all  probable,  that  the 
writer  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts,  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned,  was  a  member  of  the  early 
Jerusalem  Church,  and  an  eyewitness  of  what  is  there 
described.  It  would  not  do  so  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  book  was,  all  of  it,  the  original  composition 
of  one  man.  And  when  these  earlier  chapters  are 
compared  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  we  not  only  have 
not  the  same  amount  of  confirmation  which  perhaps 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  could  not  have,  but 
we  have  also  more  of  serious  difficulties,  and  that 
even  in  the  narrative  parts.  For  examples  I  may 
refer  to  the  description  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  the 
acquaintance  of  the  early  Christians  at  Jerusalem 
with  St.  Paul,  and  the  doings  of  that  Apostle  imme- 
diately after  his  conversion.  I  do  not  purpose  to  go 
into  the  somewhat  difficult  question  of  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  '  the  Acts,'  but  I  do  feel  bound 
to  allow  that,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  the 
early  chapters  of  the  book  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
possess  the  high  historical  authority  which  certainly 
does  belong  to  the  later.  But  still  we  cannot 
well  doubt  that  some  of  the  earthly  companions  of 
Christ  did  face  danger  and  suffering  for  their  faith  in 
him.  The  Galatian  Epistle  alone  proves  that  Peter 
John,  and  James,  were  in  very  early  days  prominent 
preachers  of  Christianity  at  Jerusalem;  ard  if  so, 
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they  must  have  been  at  times  in  danger,  although 
their  Christianity  was  less  anti-Jewish  than  that  of 
St.  Paul.  But  the  question  remains,  how  far  this 
faith  of  theirs  was  faith  in  what  we  now  read  in  the 
Gospels  ?  Is  the  story  which  Christians  have  nov/ 
the  story  which  they  had  then  ?  Paley  ^  has  argued 
that  it  was,  from  four  general  considerations  :  (i) 
'the  recognition  of  tht.  account  in  its  principal  parts 
by  a  series  of  succeeding  writers';  (2)  'the  total 
absence  of  any  account  of  the  origin  of  the  religion 
substantially  different  from  ours  '1(3)'  the  early  and 
extensive  practice  of  rites  and  institutions  which 
result  from  our  account ' ;  (4)  '  our  account  bearing  in 
its  construction  proof  that  it  is  an  account  of  facts 
which  were  known  and  believed  at  the  time.'  He 
allows  that  these  considerations  give  only  a  presump- 
tion that  our  history  is  '  in  general '  the  original 
story,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  who  con- 
siders the  discrepancies  of  our  four  accounts,  and  the 
slenderness  of  the  recognition  of  their  particulars  in 
any  other  writing  until  about  the  year  a.d.  145,  would 
venture  to  claim  more.  Paley  instances  the  resurrec- 
tion as  a  miracle,  which  we  may  conclude  was  part  of 
the  original  story,  and  this  I  think  must  be  allowed. 
Apart  from  the  above  reasoning,  we  have  strong 
testimony  to  this  last  point  from  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  whose  genuineness  scarcely  any  will  question — 

^  Paley's  '  Evidences,'  chap.  vii. 
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those  to  the  Romans,  Galatlans,  and  Corinthians. 
Of  the  resurrection  we  will  speak  separately.  As  to 
the  other  miracles  of  the  Gospels  there  remains  a 
difficulty  under  the  head  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Our  present  Gospels  are  not  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  religion.  Paley  ^  himself  admits  that 
'  the  Gospels  were  not  the  original  cause  of  Christian 
history  being  believed,  but  were  themselves  among 
the  consequences  of  that  belief.'  Is  it  not  then  a 
vital  question,  how  far  their  narratives  are  a  faithful 
account  of  that  first  history?  Is  what  we  read  in 
them,  what  the  first  Christians  at  least  believed  that 
they  saw  ?  Paley's  general  consicierations,  as  he 
himself^  admits,  do  not  guarantee  the  details,  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  these  we  cannot  judge  how 
far  natural  explanation  would  apply.  To  establish 
these  details — the  particular  cases,  that  is  to  say,  of 
miracle,  we  have  to  enter  on  the  great  question  of 
the  authorship  and  credibility  of  the  Gospels.  Paley 
allows  this  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  viii.,  and  in 
this  and  in  the  following  chapter  he  has  treated  the 
subject  briefly,  but  with  his  usual  perspicuity.  It 
will,  however,  I  presume,  be  allowed  that  his  treat- 
ment is  not  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day. 
He  did  little  more  than  condense  Lardner's  '  Credi- 


*  Paley's  'Evidences,'  chap.  vii.  Part  I.  p.  71,  edition  by  Rev.  D. 
S.  Wayland,  London,  1837. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  74. 
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bility  of  the  Gospel.'  No  doubt  Lardner's  was  a 
great  work,  but  biblical  criticism  has  made  immense 
advances  since  his  day.  We  have  come  now,  indeed, 
upon  one  of  the  great  battle-fields  of  modern  criti- 
cism. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  on  the  discus- 
sion as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  I  would  leave 
this  wide  and  difficult  subject  to  those  whose  studies 
specially  qualify  them  for  it.  I  will  offer  here  only  a 
few  remarks  pointing  to  considerations  that  espe- 
cially concern  our  subject. 

The  recognition  of  the  four  Gospels  is  general 
and  explicit  at  the  end  of  the  second  century.  The 
earliest  express  testimonies,  that  of  Irenseus  and  of 
the  Muratorian  Fragment,  cannot,  however,  be  pushed 
back  much,  if  at  all,  farther  than  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  century.  But  certainly  this  general  recognition 
argues  an  earlier  belief.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
these  books  could  in  a  short  time  have  gained  credit 
over  an  area  including  places  so  remote  as  Lyons, 
Rome,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writers 
of  that  age  were  altogether  uncritical.  Indeed,  the 
age  was  so.  Irenaeus^  gives  fanciful  reasons  why 
there  should  be  exactly  four  Gospels,  viz.  that  there 
are  four  quarters  of  the  world,  four  principal  spirits 
or  winds,  four  successive  dispensations  to  man, 
four  forms  of  the  cherubim.     These  last,  indeed,  he 

'  '  IreniEus  advcrsus  Hitreses,'  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi. 
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connects  with  the  pecuhar  cliaracter  as  well  as  num- 
ber of  the  Gospels.  So  with  regard'to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  accepts  the  legend  of  the  making  of  the 
Septuagint  translation  by  seventy  translators,  who 
worked  quite  independently  and  yet  exactly  agreed 
in  their  rendering,^  and  also  the  still  wilder  story 
about  Ezra  rewriting  the  Old  Testament,^  when  it 
had  been  lost.  The  Muratorian  Fragment^  contains  a 
legend  as  to  the  writing  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  We 
cannot  put  full  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  such 
writers.  Nearly  a  century  and  a-half  parts  their 
time  from  that  of  Christ.  An  evil  practice  existed 
among  Christians  in  those  times  of  putting  forth  books 
under  feigned  names,  generally  the  names  of  emi- 
nent Christians,  as  Barnabas  or  Clemens  Romanus. 
We  have  even  a  letter  (probably  of  the  early  part  cf 
the  third  century)  attributed  to  Christ  himself,  which 
seems  to  have  imposed  upon  Eusebius.^  Can  we 
then,  I  repeat,  rely  upon  such  writers  as  Irenaeus  ? 
Had  they  the  accumen,  impartiality,  and  research 
which,  even  in  their  day,  the  settlement  of  the  true 
authorship  of  the  Gospels  may  have  required  ?  Nor 
does  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Gospels  in  their 
day  appear  of  so  much  weight  when  we  call  to  mind 

^  '  Ireiiceus  adversus  Htereses/  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxv. 
^  Ibid.,  cap.  xxi.,  xxii. 

'  See   Muratorian  Fragment,   published  by  Prof.  Westcott  in  his 
work  on  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 

■*  See  Eusebius'  '  Ecclesiastical  History,'  Book  I.  chap.  xiii. 
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that  by  that  time  ecclesiastical  organisation  had 
become  strong  in  the  Church.  Are  not  ecclesiastical 
judgments  in  such  matters  influenced  by  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  orthodoxy  ?  With  such  an  ex- 
ample before  us,  as  the  acceptance  of  a  forgery,  like 
the  decretals  of  Isidore,  at  a  later  time  I  allow,  can 
we  doubt  this  tendency  ?  Now  when  we  try  to  pass 
over  the  interval  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  trace 
back  the  recognition  of  our  Gospels  to  apostolic  or 
sub-apostolic  times,  great  difficulties  meet  us.  The 
remains  of  Christian  writers  during  that  time  are  few 
and  often  fragmentary.  Often,  as  with  the  Ignatian 
Epistles,  they  have  been  much  corrupted.  The  date 
and  authorship  of  others,  as  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies  and  the  letter  to  Diognetus,  are  uncer- 
tain. Those  early  writers  had  a  loose,  inaccurate 
way  of  quoting  ;  there  were  other  accounts  either 
written  or  oral  of  Christ's  words  and  acts  besides 
our  Gospels,  from  which  they  might,  and  in  some 
cases  certainly  did,  quote.  The  manuscripts  of  our 
own  Gospels  may  have  varied  much,  as  we  see  from 
the  Codex  Bezae.  Hence,  a  mere  coincidence 
between  an  ancient  writer  and  the  words  of  our 
Gospels,^  is  not  conclusive  of  real  quotation.  Nor 
indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  are  variations  in  the  words 
very  conclusive  against  it.^     Lastly,  although  it  may 

'  See  Prof.  V/estcott's  '  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,'  p.  49. 
*  Prof.  Westcott's  '  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,' chap.  iii. 
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be  that  our  Gospels  were  much  read  during  the 
latter  part  of  that  time,  and  also  used  in  public 
worship,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  venerated 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  time  as  canonical 
writings  have  been  venerated  since,  or  indeed  as  the 
Old  Testament  was  venerated  then.  This  fact  is  of 
importance,  as  making  credible  a  tampering  with 
those  histories,  which  later  times  would  not  have 
allowed.  As  an  evidence  for  it,  I  may  quote  the 
following  words  from  Papias  ^  in  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century  : — '  I  do  not  think  that  I  derived 
so  much  benefit  from  books  as  from  the  living  voice 
of  those  that  are  still  surviving.'  These  words  point 
to  a  state  of  things  in  which  oral  tradition  was  still 
an  authority  at  least  as  much  esteemed  as  any 
written  document.  All  these  circumstances  com- 
bined have  left  us  little  conclusive  evidence.  Some 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  heretical  testimony.  The 
work  attributed  to  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus  a.d. 
200-230,  has  been  quoted  to  prove  acquaintance  with 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  on  the  part  of  Basilides  125 
A.D.  and  Valentinus  140  a.d.  But  the  evidence 
suffers  much  from  the  loose  way  of  quotation.''  Indeed, 
we  have  but  two  writers  upon  whom  much  stress 
can  be  laid.     We  have  in  them  something  more  than 

^  Eusebius'  '  Ecclesiastical  History/  Book  III.  chap,  xxxix.,  Cruse's 
Translation. 

^  Sec  Davidson's  '  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,' p.  388  and  onward. 
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those  resemblances  of  lano-uag^e  which  at  the  most 
prove  only  the  existence  and  not  the  authorship  of 
the  books.  We  have  express  mention  of  works 
which  may  presumably  be  identified  with  our  present 
Gospels.  I  speak  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Papias.  The 
former  speaks  of  certain  accounts  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  which  he  calls  '  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,' 
and  which  he  attributes  to  the  Apostles  and  their 
immediate  followers.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  discuss 
the  question  how  far  these  '  Memoirs'  can  be  iden- 
tified with  our  Gospels.  I  will  state  only  my 
own  belief  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  among 
them,  whilst  it  is  also  clear  that  Justin  quoted  from 
other  authorities  as  to  the  words  and  life  of  Christ  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  why  one  or  more  of  these  may  not 
have  been  written  accounts.  The  preface  to  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  shows  the  early  existence  of  such. 
The  claim  of  the  P'ourth  Gospel  to  be  one  of  the 
'  Memoirs  '  cannot,  I  think,  be  clearly  made  out. 
This,  Indeed,  I  understand  Professor  Westcott  to 
allow. ^  There  are  words  strikingly  alike  In  Justin  and 
the  Gospel,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  re- 
ferences In  Otto's  Justin,  a  case  of  an  Identical  passage. 
Mere  resemblance,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  not 
enough  for  proof;  and  further  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  urged  from  what  Justin  says  as  to  Christ  and 
his  life   against  his  having  used  the   Fourth   Gospel. 

'   See  '  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,'  3rd  edition,  p.  150. 
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This  is  shown  by  Dr.  Davidson.  See  his  '  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
374  and  onwards.  Papias  speaks  distinctly  of  two 
accounts,  one  written  by  St.  Matthew,  the  other  by 
St.  Mark.  The  first,  he  tells  us,  was  written  origin- 
ally in  the  Hebrew,  i.e.  Syro-Chaldean  language, 
and  interpreted  by  everyone  as  he  could.  His 
statement  as  to  the  language  is,  I  believe,  confirmed 
by  all  old  writers.  The  question  here  is  how  to 
identify  this  Hebrew  book  with  our  Greek  Gospel  ? 
The  internal  evidence  of  our  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
is  against  that  gospel  being  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.^  St.  Mark,'-^  Papias  tells  us,  drew  his  infor- 
mation from  St.  Peter.  '  What  he  wrote,  he  wrote 
with  great  accuracy,  but  not,  however,  in  the  order  in 
which  it  was  spoken  or  done  by  our  Lord,  for  he 
neither  heard  nor  followed  our  Lord.'  This  alleged 
want  of  arrangement  has  been  urged  to  prove  that 
the  original  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  cannot  be  ours.  But 
this  does  not  seem  conclusive.  The  Gospel,  I  may 
add,  is  generally  thought  to  have  traces  of  the  style  of 
an  eye-witness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  our 
present  Synoptic  Gospels  strong  internal  evidence 
against  their  being  independent  works,  as  we  might 
expect  them  to  be,  if  one  represented  the  tradition  of 

1  See  Alford's  '  Greek  Testament,'  Prologomena. 

»  'Eusebius,'  Book  III.  chap,  xxxix.,  Cruse's  translation.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  testimony  which  has  been  alleged  from  Papias  to  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  will  not  be  pressed. 
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St.  Peter,  another  that  of  St.  Matthew.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  have  in  the  order  and  events  of  the 
narrative  much  in  common,  and  still  more  in  the 
sayings  of  Christ.  The  language,  even  at  times,  is 
identical,  especially  in  the  record  of  Christ's  sayings.^ 
Perhaps  about  two-fifths  are  common  matter,  and  in 
the  case  of  St.  Mark  but  very  little,  about  twenty-four 
verses,  fails  to  have  a  parallel  in  St.  Matthew  or  in  St, 
Luke.  Further  also,  when  these  latter  verbally  agree, 
St.  Mark  invariably  agrees  with  them  also.  It  seems 
clear  that  they  must  have  borrowed  from  a  common 
source,  oral  or  written,  or  from  one  another.  On 
the  contrary,  a  striking  difference  exists  between  the 
Synoptics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 
on  the  other.  We  see  this  in  the  facts  of  the  narra- 
tive, in  the  style  and  matter  of  Christ's  sayings,  in 
the  view  of  his  person  and  work. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  above  is  anything  but 
a  very  brief  summary  of  the  principal  points  in  a 
great  controversy.  It  is,  however,  I  think,  enough  to 
show  that  we  have  not  a  strong  case  for  attributing 
our  present  Gospels  to  their  reputed  authors,  and 
a  still  less  strong   case  for  attributing  them  to   eye- 


'  See  Prof.  Westcott's  '  Introd-ction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,' 
4th  edit.  pp.  190-196,  for  a  pretty  full  statement  on  these  points.  This 
subject  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  many  writers,  beginning  in  our 
country  with  Bishop  Marsh.  Among  recent  writers,  I  would  refer 
to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill,  as  original  in  some  of  his  ways  of  treat- 
ment ;  '  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Connection  of  the  Gospels.' 
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witnesses  of  Christ's  life.  We  will  take  this 
last  point  as  that  which  most  concerns  us  now, 
and  is  most  easily  treated.  In  the  case  of  St.  Mat- 
thew there  is  the  difficulty  of  identifying  our  present 
Gospel  with  the  Hebrew  original.  With  St.  Mark 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Papias  that  he  was  not  an 
eye-witness  of  Christ's  life.  With  St.  Luke  this  is 
acknowledged.  There  remains  only  St.  John.  This 
Gospel  is  for  our  present  purpose  the  most  impor- 
tant, because  its  miracles  are,  as  a  rule,  more  deci- 
dedly supernatural,  that  is,  less  presumably  explicable 
in  a  natural  way  than  those  of  the  Synoptics.  Thus 
we  have  the  cure  of  a  man  who  had  an  infirmity 
thirty-eight  years,  the  giving  of  sight  to  a  man  born 
blind,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  when  he  had  been  dead 
four  days.  But  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  expect 
an  adversary  to  admit.  He  would  probably  meet  us 
by  some  such  remarks  as  the  following  :  '  The  his- 
torical evidence  for  this  Gospel  is  weaker  than  that 
for  the  Synoptics.  You  cannot  fairly  quote  Justin 
Martyr  or  Papias  on  its  behalf.  The  internal  evi- 
dence offers  serious  difficulties.  The  greater  de- 
parture from  nature  in  the  miracles  is  of  itself  an 
unfavourable  sign  ;  it  suggests,  at  least,  that  growth 
of  the  story  so  common  in  successive  accounts  of 
wonderful  things.  Then  there  is  an  appearance  of 
a  doctrinal  rather    than    historical    purpose,  as,   for 
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instance,  in  the  narration  of  miracles  apparently  as 
introduction  to  discourses  ;  there  is  a  narration  of 
things,  which  it  is  strange  that  the  Synoptics  omit, 
as  the  raising  of  Lazarus  ;  there  is  a  discrepancy  from 
them  as  to  facts,  as  in  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  and 
the  abode  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  the  period  and 
the  scene  of  Christ's  ministry  ;  there  are  discourses 
attributed  to  Christ  differing  both  in  style  and  matter 
from  those  in  the  Synoptics ;  there  is  a  style  of  lan- 
guage and  of  thought  in  the  Gospel  which  we  should 
not  expect  from  St.  John,  from  what  we  read  of 
him  in  the  other  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
or  from  the  Apocalypse.'  I  for  one  could  not  say 
that  all  such  objections  have  so  far  been  adequately 
answered,  nor  do  I  know  that  the  defenders  of 
Johannine  authorship  have  anything  to  set  against 
them  from  internal  evidence  which  might  not  be 
plausibly  explained  on  the  supposition  of  the  Gospel 
being  written  by  one  acquainted  with  St.  John.  Upon 
the  whole,  in  the  present  state  of  the  controversy,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  can  be  relied 
upon  for  evidential  purposes.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  right  to  refuse  to  recognise  these  difficulties 
merely  because  we  feel  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the 
Gospel,  or  hold  it  part  of  the  canon. 

There  are  other  tests  of  the  authenticity  of  a  nar- 
rative besides  those  which  Paley's  exceptions  have 
brought  before  us.      They  may  be  comprehensively 
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described  as  consistency  in  its  statements  one  with 
another  and  with  what  we  know  of  its  subject  from 
other  sources.  If  the  Gospels  be  thus  tried,  it  is  well 
known  that  a  number  of  discrepancies  are  found. 
Still  as  regards  the  Synoptics,  a  case  of  general  un- 
trustworthiness  is  not  made  out.  Strauss  worked 
this  mode  of  attack  with  great  skill  and  industry. 
No  doubt  his  criticisms  make  up  a  very  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  infallibility  of  the  narratives  or  even  their 
great  accuracy.  But  still  his  conclusion  that  they  were 
largely  myths  generated  partly  by  the  action  of  Old 
Testament  ideas  has  not  been  widely  accepted.  It 
could,  I  think,  be  plausibly  applied  only  to  very  few 
New  Testament  accounts,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
magi.  Nay,  I  think  that  we  may  fairly  claim  that 
he  has  not  lowered  the  historical  authority  of  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  Synoptics  even  to  that  of 
legend,  that  is  to  say,  of  imaginative  accounts  with  a 
basis  of  historical  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  recorded  sayings  of  Christ  could  have  been 
invented  for  him,  and  often  those  in  the  Gospels 
cohere  with  miraculous  narratives,  as  in  the  healing  of 
the  paralytic — St.  Luke  v.  18-26,  St.  Mark  ii.  3-12. 
Indeed,  a  knowledge  of  Christ's  sayings  in  the  Evan- 
gelists plainly  makes  for  a  knowledge  of  his  wurks 
also.  The  argument  from  discrepancy  does  appear 
to  me  stronger  against  the  P^ourth  Gospel,  as  I  have 
already  said. 
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I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  these  criticisms,  but 
endeavour  now  to  sum  up  our  results  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  evidential  argument.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  repeat  that  this  argument  involves  two  posi- 
tions. You  have  to  establish  the  evangelical  mir- 
acles and  to  discredit  others.  I  have  specially  con- 
sidered the  reasoning  of  Paley,  because  I  think  that 
it  is  the  ablest  specimen  of  such  argument  in  our 
language.  His  main  allegation  on  behalf  of  the 
Gospel  miracles  is  the  possession  of  martyr  testimony. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  such  testimony  was 
not  of  so  high  a  value  as  he  assumes,  and  further  that 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  particular  miracles 
recorded  in  our  Gospels  possess  it.  Paley  urged 
certain  rules  of  exception  against  other  miraculous 
narratives.  The  first  class  of  these  exceptions — (i) 
not  being  written  at  the  time,  {2)  or  on  the  spot,  (5) 
want  of  particularity,  (7)  bias  in  the  writers,  (11)  liabi- 
lity to  explanation  as  exaggerations,  are  objections 
which,  if  we  are  to  be  impartial,  we  must  largely  apply 
to  the  narratives  of  the  New  Testament.  I  cannot 
allow  Paley's  reason  for  not  applying  them.  Now  if  we 
do  so  no  miracle  except  the  resurrection  of  Christ  will, 
I  believe,  escape.  The  second  class  of  exceptions — 
(3)  transient  rumours,  (4)  bare  statements  of  history, 
(6)  carelessly  believed  accounts,  also  apply  to  the 
evangelical  miracles  with  the  like  exception  in  some 
degree.     There  is  a  want  of  corroboration  which  is 
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the  ground  of  these  objections.  Putting  aside  the 
resurrection,  we  cannot  well  show  that  any  one  of 
the  alleged  miracles  of  Christ  had  much  to  do 
with  the  great  fact  brought  forward  in  corroboration, 
viz.  the  origin  of  his  Church.  The  case  may  require 
that  something-  wonderful  occurred  in  Christ's  life,  but 
this  is  vague.  Lastly,  our  third  batch  of  excep- 
tions, (8)  false  perception,  (9)  so-called  tentative 
miracles,  (lo)  natural  explanation,  are  likewise  valid 
against  many  New  Testament  accounts.  It  is 
allowed  that  the  witnesses  of  whatever  did  occur  were 
uneducated  men,  or  at  all  events  strangers  to  modern 
science.  We  find  two  of  the  principal  of  them  spoken 
of  in  the  Acts  as  ignorant  and  unlearned  men.  We 
learn  from  sources  beyond  question  that  the  first 
Christians  were  believers,  in  dreams,  magic,  angelic 
and  diabolic  interference  even  with  physical  pheno- 
mena, that  they  made  inaccurate  quotations  and  un- 
critical applications  of  Scripture,  of  whose  authority, 
at  the  same  time,  they  cherished  the  highest  ideas ; 
that,  in  short,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  accurate 
observers  or  reasoners  according  to  our  notion,  and 
that  their  minds  were  filled  with  those  ideas  of 
personal  supernatural  agency  which,  as  I  have  said, 
favour  the  springing  up  of  miraculous  accounts  just 
as  a  belief  in  natural  law  discourages  them.  That 
want  of  accuracy  which,  as  I  have  said  in  my  con- 
sideration of  further  tests,  the  discrepancies  of  the 
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Gospels  prove,  is  of  importance  in  judging  as  to  the 
last  class  of  exceptions,  (8),  (9),  (10).  In  finally 
deciding  whether  an  event  be  a  miracle,  precision  in 
the  account  of  the  circumstances  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. A  particular  easily  overlooked  by  an  excited 
spectator,  without  scientific  training,  might  suggest 
the  explanation  to  a  Faraday  or  a  Tyndall.  The 
cures  of  the  New  Testament  are  justly  brought 
forward  as  having  the  best  claim  to  be  thought 
miracles,  But  they  were  not  so  fully  investigated  as 
the  cases  of  Mademoiselle  Perrier  or  Miss  Fancourt. 
In  pronouncing  upon  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
Gospel  accounts,  we  are  bound  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  first  and  second  class  of  our  exceptions  are  not 
conclusive  against  it,  they  only  weaken  the  evidence, 
and  also  that  the  third  class  spare  the  fact,  though 
they  take  away  its  character  as  a  miracle.  But 
when  we  revert  to  the  evidential  view  of  the  matter, 
viz.  the  comparative  credibility  of  these  and  other 
miracles,  we  are  obliged  to  allow  that  other  stories, 
as,  for  instance,  the  cure  of  Innocentius,  that  of 
the  blind  man  at  Milan,  the  cure  mentioned  by 
Bengel,  and  that  of  Pascal's  niece,  have  equal  claims 
to  be  believed.  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  however, 
remains  outstanding  as  an  exception  to  these  conclu- 
sions. Let  us  now  carefully  examine  this  stronghold 
of  the  evidential  argument. 
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PART    VI. 

First,  I  will  state  certain  considerations  which 
give  peculiar  weight  to  the  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  evidences, 
and  in  doing  so  I  will  refer  to  the  exceptions  of 
Paley  which  they  concern. 

In  the  first  place,  we  remark  that  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  as  it  is  understood  by  the  New  Testament 
writers,  has  a  clear  and  strong  claim  to  be  thought  a 
miracle  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It  can 
hardly  be  thought  reducible  to  natural  law.  The 
mere  resuscitation  of  a  man  thought  to  be  dead  is 
common  enough.  But  this,  at  most,  is  only  restora- 
tion to  a  mortal  life.  Here  is  something  more.  It 
is  the  transformation  of  a  presumed  corpse  into  a 
spiritual  body — an  organism  of  a  new  kind.  Again, 
we  have  many  stories  of  apparitions  of  the  dead ; 
but  none  that  I  know  of  in  which  the  apparition  was 
thought  to  be  a  transformed  corpse.  As  Paley 
justly  remarks,  all  accounts  of  spectres  leave  the 
body  in  the  grave. ^  In  short,  the  alleged  event  is 
unique,  (9),  (to),  (ii). 

Next,  the  fact  is  attested,  more  or  less  explicitly, 
by  almost  every  early  Christian  writing,  (i),  (2),  (3). 
We  have  detailed  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  the 

^  Except  Matthew,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  52,  53. 
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resurrection  in  each  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  an  ac- 
count of  interviews  between  the  risen  Christ  and  his 
disciples,  not  only  in  them,  but  in  the  Acts.  We 
have  also  in  the  early  part  of  the  Acts  records  of 
speeches  by  the  apostles,  principally  Peter,  bearing 
witness  to  the  resurrection.^  We  have  a  record  of 
particular  appearances  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  resurrec- 
tion in  Romans  i.  4,  Galatians  i.  i,  Ephesians  i.  20, 
Philippians  iii.  10,  Colossians  i.  18,  i  Thessalonians 
iv.  14,  I  Peter  i.  3.  There  is  evidence  from  early 
Christian  writers  for  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the 
Epistles  which  is  not  open  to  the  doubt  which,  as  I 
have  said,  must  be  allowed  as  to  apparent  quotations 
from  the  Gospels.  No  one,  I  believe,  will  question 
that  of  Romans,  Galatians,  and  the  two  Corinthian 
Epistles.^  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  also,  a  book 
whose  authorship  is  well  attested,  distinctly  teaches 
this  fact  of  the  resurrection  (Rev.  i.  18) ;  and,  indeed, 
a  belief  therein  may  be  said  to  underlie  a  great  part 
of  New  Testament  teaching.  It  is,  for  instance, 
assumed  in  the  looking  for  Christ's  return,  and  in 
the  belief  of  his  intercession  in  heaven.  Paley^ 
did  not  go  much  too  far  when  he  wrote  as  follows  : 
*  Every  piece  of  Scripture  recognises  the  resurrec- 
tion.    Every  epistle  of  every  apostle ;  every  author 

'  Acts,  chaps,  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  x.  ^  See  Baur's  Work  on  St.  Paul. 

^  l\'iley's  '  Evidences,'  Part  II.  chap.  viii. 
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contemporary  with  the  apostles,  of  the  age  imme- 
diately succeeding-  the  apostles ;  every  writing  from 
that  age  to  the  present,  genuine  or  spurious,  on  the 
side  of  Christianity  or  against  it,  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  an  article  of  his 
history  received  without  doubt  or  disagreement  by 
all  who  called  themselves  Christians,^  as  alleged 
from  the  beginning  by  the  propagators  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  alleged  as  the  centre  of  their  testimony.' 
We  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  hrmly  believed  by  the 
first  Christians. 

Next,  there  is  corroboration  at  least  of  the  fact 
of  belief  in  this  event  from  the  first.  We  have  this  in 
facts  of  history  which  all  must  admit.  If  we  allow  the 
fact  of  this  belief,  then  the  faith  and  earnestness  of 
the  first  Christians  are  naturally  explained.  It  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  that  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to 
death  as  a  malefactor.  Great  discouragement  to 
his  disciples  must  have  followed.  Yet  there  must 
have  been  a  revival  of  faith.  Independent  of  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles,  the  spread  of  the  religion 
proves  this  revival.      There  is  no  explanation  of  this 

^  I  do  not  see  the  force  in  the  difference  of  the  views  of  Christ's 
resurrection  taken  by  St.  Paul,  which  Dr.  Davidson  seems  to  see 
('  Introduction  to  New  Testament/  vol.  ii.  p.  40)-  St.  Paul  might 
spiritualise  the  idea  of  resurrection,  and  so  apply  it  to  conversion,  as  in 
Romans,  chap.  vi.  ver.  4  ;  Coloss.  chap.  iii.  ver.  i,  without  losing  hold  of 
the  objective  fact.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  Corinthians,  spoken  of  in 
chap.  XV.  I  St  Epistle,  extended  their  denial  of  the  resurrection  to  that 
of  Christ. 
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continued  or  renewed  faith  in  Christ  so  adequate  as 
the  belief,  at  least  of  the  disciples,  in  the  resurrection. 
The  mere  beauty  of  Christian  morality  is  not  suffi- 
cient. If  a  religion  is  to  spread  as  Christianity  did 
in  such  an  age,  it  must  have  something  for  the  self- 
caring  instincts  of  man,  some  hope  to  set  before  him. 
It  is  one  great  office  of  religion  to  conciliate  those 
instincts  with  the  higher  principles  of  his  nature. 
Now,  if  we  take  away  the  resurrection  there  is  no- 
thing left,  in  what  is  distinctively  Christian,  to  do 
this  work.  Where,  in  that  case,  would  be  the  looking 
for  Christ's  coming  again  ?  or  of  his  judgment  ?  or 
of  his  rewarding  the  believer  ?  A  strong  persuasion 
of  this  event  at  the  time  is  evidently  needed  to  ex- 
plain what  we  know  of  the  period.  And  herein  is  a 
corroboration,  just  as  in  Leslie's  acts  or  monuments 
set  up  at  the  time.  An  event  thus  attested  has  a 
root  in  history,  (3),  (4),  (6). 

Lastly,  we  have  in  this  case  a  good  approach  to 
that  martyr  testimony  upon  which,  beyond  anything 
else,  Paley  rests  his  case.  There  is  at  least  a  pre- 
sumption that  persons  who  took  themselves  to  be 
original  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection,  exposed 
themselves  to  danger  in  that  capacity.  If  we  trust 
the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts,^  this  is  expressly 
proved.  And  even  if  we  do  not,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  the    Galatian   Epistle,  whose  genuineness  will 

'  Acts,  chap.  i\".  ver.  10  ;  chap.  v.  vcr.  30. 

R  2  ">- 
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hardly  be  disputed,  gives  a  high  presumption  for 
something  of  tlie  kind,  a  presumption  confirmed  by 
I  Thessalonians  ii,  14,  15,  and  Hebrews  x.  34. 

These  remarks  may  suffice  to  point  out  the 
strong  points  in  the  histories  of  Christ's  resurrection 
as  a  part  of  Christian  evidences.  We  will  now  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  various  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  a  question  has  been  raised 
whether  Christ  died  upon  the  cross  at  all.  He  was 
not  long  enough,  by  any  means,  upon  the  cross  to 
bring  about  death  from  that  cause  in  a  natural  way.^ 
And  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  did  not 
die  in  the  manner  usually  supposed,  but  that  he  may 
only  have  sunk  into  a  swoon.  If  so,  the  subsequent 
interviews  with  his  disciples,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
traditions  in  the  Gospels,  may  have  had  nothing 
really  supernatural  about  them.  But  this  view  has 
many  serious  difficulties.  It  requires  the  supposition 
of  confederates  unknown  to  us.  The  young  men 
spoken  of  in  the  accounts  of  the  resurrection  have 
been  taken  for  such.  But  this  idea  of  a  prolonged 
life  with  secret  friends  is  altogether  at  variance  with 
these  accounts.  Who  could  these  friends  be,  or  how 
can  we  think  that  they,  or  still  more  Christ,  deceived 
the  disciples  ?  If  we  accept  the  authority  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  then  we  must  think  that  the  spear 
wound   would   in   all   probability  have  been  fatal,  if 

'   See  article  Crucifixion,  Smith's  '  Dictionary.' 
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Christ  had  not  died  before.  And  without  this  the 
acceleration  of  death  may  be  accounted  for  by  pre- 
vious fatigue  and  suffering  of  body  and  mind. 

Leaving  this  conjecture,  we  have  now  to  turn 
to  more  serious  criticism.  We  certainly  have  ex- 
ternal evidence  enough  to  prove  that  the  first 
Christians  earnestly  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt. 
But  it  is  a  fair  question,  whether  they  did  so  upon 
grounds  which  would  have  satisfied  us.  To  make 
this  vital  point  clear  it  is  needful,  first,  to  examine 
with  careful  criticism  the  accounts  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  a  view  to  showing  upon  what  par- 
ticulars we  can  insist ;  and  then  to  consider  whether 
these  particulars  would  in  our  eyes  establish  the 
truth  of  this  great  miracle.  We  begin  with  the  first 
work.  We  have  to  examine  and  compare  the  ac- 
counts in  the  four  Gospels,  and  what  is  said  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Acts  and  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  First  Corinthians  as  to  the  risen  Saviour.  The 
other  references  to  the  resurrection  in  the  New 
Testament  are  too  general  for  our  purpose.  I  have 
said  to  compare,  for  indeed  a  great  part  of  our  work 
will  be  to  trace  out  the  discrepancies  in  the  narra- 
tives, and  to  judge  how  far  they  invalidate  the  testi- 
mony. That  task  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  us, 
because  the  discrepancies  are  really  greater  here 
than   in  the  average   of  the  history,  and  have  been 
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strenuously  maintained  to  prove  that  the  accounts 
are  quite  inconsistent,  and  cannot  be  esteemed  more 
than  '  uncertain  and  very  varied  reports.'  ^  For  dis- 
tinctness' sake  we  will  consider,  separately  and  in 
succession — ist,  the  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  the 
resurrection  ;  2nd,  the  accounts  of  Christ's  subsequent 
appearances,  I  will  arrange  the  points  of  difference 
in  the  accounts  of  the  first  discovery  in  order. 

1.  All  the  evangelists  represent  the  tomb  of 
Christ  as  being  found  empty  early  on  the  third  day 
by  female  disciples ;  but  they  give  the  names  of 
these  women  very  differently.  In  St.  Matthew  they 
are  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary.  In  St, 
Mark  they  are  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  mother  of 
James,  and  Salome.  In  St,  Luke  they  are  women 
which  came  w^ith  him  from  Galilee;  afterwards  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Joanna  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  are  mentioned  among  those  women  who  re- 
port what  had  happened  at  the  tomb  to  the  apostles, 
and  who  are  apparently,  though  not  of  necessity,  the 
same  as  the  party  said  to  have  visited  the  tomb. 
Lastly,  in  St,  John  we  have  only  Mary  Magdalene. 

2.  The  women  provide  spices  to  anoint  Christ's 
body ;  but  in  St.  Mark  they  do  this  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  in  St.  Luke  on  the  Friday  afternoon. 


^  See  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  critically  examined  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss 
Part  III.  chap,  iv.,  §  138,  p.  344,  authorised  English  translation. 
Chapman  Brothers,  London,  1846. 
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3.  They  come  to  the  sepulchre  at  different  times 
accordinof  to  different  evans^ehsts.  In  St  Matthew 
it  is  '  as  it  began  to  dawn '  (tt^  iTTLcfxocrKovcrr})  ;  In  St. 
Mark  it  is  '  at  the  rising  of  the  sun '  {avaTd\avTo<; 
Tov  r]\iov) ;  in  St.  Luke  it  is  '  very  early  in  the 
morning'  (opOpov  fiaOeos)  ;  in  St.  John,  'when  it 
was  yet  dark  '  {a-KOTia-^  en  ovcn^?). 

4.  They  see  visions  of  angels  ;  but  the  visions 
differ.  In  St.  Matthew  we  hear  of  one  angel  out- 
side the  sepulchre,  apparently  sitting  on  the  stone 
which  he  had  rolled  from  the  tomb's  mouth.  In  St. 
Mark  we  have  one  young  man  inside  sitting.  In  St. 
Luke  two  men  inside,  but  standing.  In  St.  John 
two  angels  sitting  are  seen  by  Mary  Magdalene,  but 
not  till  her  second  visit  to  the  tomb  and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  two  apostles  whom  she  had  summoned. 

5.  The  angels  speak  to  the  women,  but  in 
different  ways.  In  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  they 
tell  the  women  of  the  resurrection,  bid  them  not  to 
fear,  and  charge  them  to  acquaint  the  disciples.  In 
St.  Luke  they  do  not  speak  words  of  encouragement, 
nor  charge  the  women  to  tell  the  disciples,  but  they 
remind  them  how  Christ  had  spoken  in  Galilee  of 
his  death  and  resurrection.  The  tone  has  some- 
thing of  rebuke — '  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among 
the  dead?'  In  St.  John  they  merely  ask  Mary 
Magdalene  why  she  weeps. 

6.  The  conduct  of  the  women  is  differently  de- 
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scribed.  In  St.  Matthew  they  leave  the  sepulchre 
with  fear  and  great  joy,  and  run  to  tell  the  disciples. 
In  St.  Mark  they  are  afraid,  and  tell  no  one.  In  St. 
Luke  they  tell  the  eleven  and  the  rest.  In  St.  John 
Mary  Magdalene  tells  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  that 
'  they  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him,'  words 
in  which  the  plural  form  '  we  know  not  '  {ovk 
olSafxev)  is  to  be  noticed ;  and  subsequently,  after 
her  interview  with  Christ  at  her  second  visit,  she 
announces  this  appearance  also  to  the  disciples. 

All  these  variations  are  patent  on  the  face  of  the 
narratives.  I  will  next  speak  of  one  less  obvious, 
which  it  will  take  a  little  time  to  point  out,  but  which 
it  is,  I  believe,  more  difficult  for  the  harmonists  to 
explain.  Partly  on  account  of  this  difficulty,  and 
partly  for  another  reason,  I  wish  to  speak  of  it  at 
some  length.  It  concerns  the  fact  of  our  Lord 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene  jfrs^.  Now  I  think 
that  the  first  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  would  be 
a  prominent,  striking  feature  in  the  history  of  his 
resurrection  :  not  one  of  those  subordinate  details 
about  which  we  might  reasonably  look  for  some 
confusion  or  error.  Let  us  then  carefully  examine 
what  is  said  as  to  this  point.  St.  Matthew  tells  us 
that  as  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  were 
returning  from  the  sepulchre,  Christ  himself  met 
them,  and  charged  them  to  tell  his  disciples  to  go  to 
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Galilee,  where  they  should  see  him.  Now  in  St, 
Mark,  or  at  least  in  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the 
received  text  of  St.  Mark,  we  read  expressly  that 
Christ  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene  ;  and  we 
find  also  that  the  first  appearance  mentioned  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  is  to  her.  The  account  of  this  last- 
mentioned  interview  differs  essentially  from  that  in 
St.  Matthew.  Yet  how  are  we  to  make  it  different 
from  this  meeting  with  the  two  Marys  mentioned 
in  the  first  Gospel  ?  We  might  suppose  that  Mary 
Magdalene  separated  from  her  companions,  and  that 
the  plural  is  still  kept  to  in  St.  Matthew  because 
there  were  other  women  whom  he  has  not  named — 
a  supposition,  however,  not  agreeing  well  with  St. 
Matthew's  words.  It  would  allow  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene seeing  our  Lord  when  by  herself,  as  in  St 
John  ;  but  it  brings  in  other  difficulties.  St.  John 
makes  our  Lord's  interview  with  Mary  Magdalene 
to  occur  after  her  announcement  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John,  and  after  they  had  visited  the  sepulchre 
upon  her  report.  Now  the  natural  meaning  of  St. 
Matthew's  words  does  not  favour  our  supposing  that 
Mary  JMagdalene  parted  with  her  companions  until 
after  they  had  been  at  the  sepulchre,  until,  in  fact, 
they  were  running  to  acquaint  the  aisciples.  If  so,  it 
seems  difficult  to  understand  how  she  should  have  had 
time  to  fetch  Peter  and  John,  and  to  have  afterwards 
a  first   interview  with   Christ  before   the  interview 
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mentioned  in  St.  Matthew  with  the  women  hasten- 
ing" from  the  sepulchre.  Again,  we  may  reason 
thus  from  other  points  in  the  narratives. 

In  St.  Luke  xxiv.  12,.  we  read  that  St.  Peter  ran 
to  inspect  the  tomb  after  the  report  of  the  women. 
A.bout  this  verse,  however,  there  are  critical  doubts. 
It  is  omitted  by  Tischendorf,  marked  doubtful  by 
Tregelles,  retained  by  Alford.  It  is  in  the  oldest 
manuscripts — the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  Alexandrian. 
Even  if  we  give  it  up  there  is  still  a  reference  to 
such  a  visit  by  some  of  the  disciples  at  verse  24  of 
the  same  chapter.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  the 
same  visit  as  that  described  by  St.  John.  The  lan- 
guage of  St.  Luke  xxiv.  12,  is  very  similar  to  that 
in  St.  John  xx.  6,  7.  Further,  it  is  not  easy  to  sup- 
pose two  visits,  one  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  on 
the  report  of  Mary  Magdalene,  another  by  some  of 
the  disciples  (amongst  whom,  if  we  take  the  re- 
ceived text,  is  Peter)  on  the  report  of  some  women, 
to  all  appearance  Mary  Magdalene  among  the  rest 
(St.  Luke  xxiv.  10,  22,  24).  In  St.  Mark  we  find  the 
women  charged  to  tell  Peter  and  the  disciples.  If 
the  visits  be  the  same,  then  the  appearance  to  Mary 
Magdalene  in  St.  John  must  have  been  after  not 
before  the  announcement  of  the  women  to  the  dis- 
ciples. We  lose  our  only  way  of  explaining  the 
apparent  contradiction  pointed  out  above,  viz.  the 
reconciliation  b)'  supposing   that  Mary   Magdalene 
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parted  from  her  comrades  ;  that  they  carried  their 
news  to  other  of  the  apostles  than  Peter  and  John, 
although  they  had  been  specially  told  to  acquaint 
Peter  (St.  Mark  xvi.  7)  ;  and  that  whilst  they  were 
thus  engaged  she  had  time  to  fetch  these  two 
apostles  and  have  the  interview  with  our  Lord  de- 
scribed in  St.  John. 

This  becomes  plainly  impossible  as  the  interview 
between  our  Lord  and  her  in  St.  John  is  now  made 
to  follow  the  announcement  of  the  women  to  the 
disciples,  and  therefore,  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
their  seeing  Christ.  We  have  a  distinct  opposition 
between  St.  Matthew's  account  of  Christ's  meeting 
the  women  and  St.  Mark's  statement  of  his  first 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene.  The  latter,  I  allow, 
is  a  text  of  questioned  genuineness,  but  it  has,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  a  support  from  St.  John.  It  is 
hard  to  suppose  a  meeting  with  other  women  before 
the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  St.  John. 

Again,  suppose  that  we  give  up  the  identity  of 
these  visits  to  the  tomb  by  disciples  in  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John,  and  allow  the  priority  of  the  appearance  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  we  have  still  other  difficulties. 
In  that  case  the  visit  of  Peter  and  John  to  the 
tomb  must  also  have  gone  before  Christ's  meet- 
ing the  women  hastening  to  the  disciples,  and, 
therefore,  before  their  announcement  to  the  apostles. 
If  so,  John  must   have  already  believed  (St.  John 
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XX.  8).  Why,  then,  should  the  story  of  the  women 
appear  as  idle  tales  and  be  disbelieved  (St.  Luke 
xxiv.  1 1)  ?  or  why  should  Peter,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  go  again  to  the  tomb  ? 

The  point  of  difficulty  raised  in  the  above  rea- 
soning turns  upon  reconciling  the  priority  of  the 
appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  with  other  particu- 
lars. But  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  if  we  drop 
this  point  altogether,  there  would  remain  a  difficulty 
in  the  fact  that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  seem  to 
conjoin  Mary  Magdalene  with  others  in  announcing 
the  resurrection  to  the  apostles  ;  St.  Mark  at  least 
represents  her  as  commissioned  along  with  two 
others  so  to  do  ;  whilst  St.  John  makes  her  alone 
acquaint  Peter  and  John,  though  I  allow  that  in  this 
Gospel  too  she  uses  a  plural  form,  '  we  know  not,' 
when  speaking  to  the  apostles. 

What  I  have  now  said  may  suffice  as  to  the 
discrepancies  in  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  discovery 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  clear  that  they 
cannot  all  be  accurate  accounts  of  the  same  events  ; 
but  the  supposition  offers  itself  that  they  may  be 
accurate  accounts  of  different  parts  of  a  combina- 
tion of  events  occurring  on  the  resurrection  day. 
Can  we  then  imagine  any  consistent  combination 
of  events  which  will  thus  verify  all  the  accounts  ? 
This  is  what  the  harmonists  have  endeavoured  to  do, 
but  I  believe  unsuccessfully.     I   will   bring  forward 
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an  example  of  their  schemes — that  of  Mr.  Greswell. 
I  choose  his  because  I  do  not  know  a  better  (Rev.  E. 
Greswell,  '  Dissertations  on  the  Gospels,'  vi.).  Mr. 
Greswell  supposes  two  parties  of  women,  the  one 
that  of  Salome  spoken  of  by  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  the 
other  that  of  Joanna  spoken  of  by  Luke.  By  this 
supposition  he  reconciles  several  discrepancies,  the 
differences  in  the  names  of  the  women  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  as  compared  with  Luke ;  the  different 
times  of  preparing  the  spices,  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  evening  ;  the  differences  in  the  visions  of 
angels  ;  above  all,  the  marked  difference  in  the  words 
spoken  by  the  angels.  Next  he  makes  Mary  Mag- 
dalene to  go  back  to  Peter  and  John  as  soon  as  the 
approaching  women  see  the  stone  removed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre  and  men  around  it.  Thus 
he  explains  how  Mary  Magdalene  alone  is  mentioned 
in  St.  John.  Mark's  account  he  supposes  to  be  sup- 
plementary to  Matthew's,  and  thus  he  explains  how 
we  read  in  the  second  Evangfelist  of  an  an^el  inside 
the  tomb.  The  difference  as  to  time  which  is  most 
marked  between  Mark  and  John  he  accounts  for  by 
supposing  that  the  words  '  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  ' 
in  Mark  applies  to  the  arrival  of  the  women  at  the 
tomb,  the  '  yet  dark  '  of  John  to  their  setting  out 
from  home.  The  silence  of  the  women  in  Mark, 
which  contrasts  with  their  announcement  in  St. 
Luke,  he  explains  by  supposing  that  it  refers  only  to 
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Strangers,  not  to  their  friends.  The  difficulty  about 
the  first  appearance,  he  disposes  of,  by  first  rejecting 
on  fair  critical  grounds  the  words,  '  And  as  they  went 
to  tell  his  disciples,'  Matt,  xxviii.  9,  and  then  boldly 
removing  the  rest  of  the  verses,  Matt,  xxviii.  9,  10, 
'  Behold  Jesus  met  them,  saying,'  &c.,  out  of  their 
place.  He  would  understand  them  to  refer  to  matter 
subsequent  to  that  of  verses  i  i-i  5  in  the  same  chapter ; 
in  fact,  to  an  appearance  of  Christ  some  clays  later 
than  the  resurrection.  Such  are  his  expedients.  The 
last  is  obviously  violent ;  so,  too,  it  is  contrary,  at  all 
events,  to  the  most  natural  understandinof  of  St.  Luke 
to  suppose  that  '  the  women  '  spoken  of  from  ch. 
xxiii.  55  to  ch.  xxiv.  10,  are  not  the  persons  enume- 
rated in  the  last  verse.  Now  if  they  be,  Mr,  Gres- 
well's  theory  of  two  parties  is  untenable.  The  ex- 
planation as  to  the  times  also  is  forced.  The  words 
to  which  the  different  notes  of  time  in  INIark  and  John 
are  affixed  are  the  same  in  meaning — 'ipyovrai  iirl  to 
IxvrjixeLov  in  St.  Mark,  ep-^erai  .  ...  els  to  fJiviqixelov  in 
St,  John.  Why  should  they  mean  in  one  place  'set  out 
from  home,'  in  the  other  '  reach  the  sepulchre  '  ?  The 
idea  of  Mark's  account  being  meant  as  a  supplement 
to  Matthew's,  and  that  of  the  silence  of  the  wom.en  in 
his  account  referring  only  to  strangers,  are  plainly  ex- 
pedients. In  fact,  the  whole  explanation  is  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  of  course  difficult  to  set  limits  to 
human  ingenuity  and  to  say  what  might  not  be  done 
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by  cutting  out  verses,  perhaps  on  doubtful  critical 
grounds,  giving  unnatural  meanings  to  words  and 
supposing  improbable  combinations  of  circumstances. 
But  I  do  venture  to  say  that  apart  from  the  influence 
of  theories  of  Scripture  inspiration,  a  candid  man 
would  reject  the  idea  that  any  combination  of  events 
which  we  can  now  conjecture  would  harmonise  these 
accounts.  Neither  are  we  at  liberty  to  say  with 
Dean  Alford  ^  that  if  we  knew  all  the  circumstances 
we  should  have  such  a  combination.  This  can 
only  be  surmise.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  should  con- 
clude that  we  have  real  inconsistency. 

I  will  next  say  something  as  to  the  appearances 
subsequent  to  the  first  discovery.  In  St.  Matthew 
we  have  a  second  appearance  of  Christ  in  Galilee  to 
the  eleven  at  an  appointed  place  upon  a  mountain. 
In  St.  Mark  we  find  in  the  last  twelve  verses  of  our 
received  text  brief  notices,  first  of  an  appearance  to 
Mary  Magdalene  ;  next  to  two  disciples  when  walking 
into  the  country  ;  lastly  to  the  eleven.  In  St.  Luke 
we  have  first  what  seems  to  be  the  appearance  to 
the  two  disciples  spoken  of  in  St.  Mark,  then 
another  to  Peter,  then  to  the  eleven.  In  St.  John 
we  find  first  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
then  an  appearance  to  ten  of  the  apostles,  then 
to  the  eleven,  lastly  to  Peter,  Gliomas,  Natha- 
niel, John,  James,  and  two  other  disciples  when  fishing 

1  Alford's  Commentary,  Matthew,  chap,  xxviii.  verses  i-io. 
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in  Galilee.  This  appearance  John  calls  the  third. 
Furthermore,  in  the  Acts,  we  learn  that  our  Lord  did 
not  ascend  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  as  we  might 
have  concluded  from  St.  Luke.  The  ascension  did 
not  take  place  for  forty  days,  and  we  hear  in  a  general 
way  of  appearances  of  Christ,  and  of  conversations 
between  him  and  his  disciples  during  that  interval. 
Finally,  in  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
ch.  XV.,  we  have  six  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord 
enumerated  seemingly  in  order  of  time — first  to  Ce- 
phas, next  to  the  twelve,  then  to  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once,  next  to  James,  fifthly  to  all  the 
apostles,  lastly  to  St.  Paul  himself.  These  accounts 
obviously  differ  a  good  deal,  and  difficulties  may  be 
raised  as  to  the  place,  the  order,  the  circumstances 
of  these  appearances.  These  difficulties  we  will  now 
examine. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  distinct  interviews  there 
is  an  appearance  of  leave-taking,  which  is  opposed 
to  subsequent  interviews.  It  has  been  thought  that 
St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  appearance  in  Galilee 
was  in  this  way  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  the 
ascension  in  the  Acts,  which  is  evidently  there 
meant  to  be  the  last  interview.  In  like  manner,  St. 
Mark  has  an  account  which  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
last  interview,  and  which,  if  it  be,  does  not  agree  with 
the  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ascension.  In  St. 
Luke  also  we  need  to  interpolate  an  interval  of  forty 
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days  between  the  43rd  and  44th  verses  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  Acts.  No  doubt  there  is  in  all  this  a  difficulty, 
but  it  does  not  amount  to  a  precise  contradiction.  We 
are  not  bound  to  suppose  that  either  St.  Matthew's 
or  St.  Mark's  account  is  really  that  of  the  last  inter- 
view, nor  yet  to  refuse  the  interpolation  of  time  in  St. 
Luke.  A  better  supported  case  of  contradiction,  but 
in  a  minor  circumstance,  is  to  be  found  with  reference 
to  the  meeting"  of  the  tw^o  disciples,  when  returned 
from  Emmaus,  with  the  apostles  and  other  disciples. 
If  we  suppose,  as  I  think  that  we  must,  that  the 
same  meeting  is  spoken  of  both  by  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  we  have  this  opposition.  In  St.  Mark  the 
other  disciples  do  not  believe,  whilst  in  St.  Luke 
they  meet  the  two  with  an  assurance  that  the  Lord 
is  risen.  A  difficulty  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  appearances.  Both  in  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  the  angels  direct  the  disciples  to  go  to 
Galilee  there  to  meet  the  Lord,  and  in  St.  Matthew 
Christ  also  himself  gives  the  same  direction.  In  St. 
Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  bids  them  remain 
at  Jerusalem  until  'endowed  with  power  from  on 
high  ' — a  charge  which  is  repeated  in  the  Acts,  and 
there  interpreted  to  refer  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  this  difficulty 
disappears  if  we  suppose  the  charge  mentioned  in 
St.  Luke  and  in  the  Acts  to  have  been  griven  on  the 
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day  of  the    ascension.      The   earHer  direction   was, 
we  know,  given  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection.      The 
interval    is  long    enough   to  admit  of  the  disciples 
obeying  it  and  returning   to  Jerusalem.      But  it  has 
been    said,    again,    that    if   the    disciples   were  thus 
charged  immediately  after  the  resurrection  to  go  to 
Galilee,  there  to  see  the  Lord,  it  is  singular  that  we 
should  hear  of  an  appearance  to  the  eleven   In  Jeru- 
salem, at  least  eight  days  afterwards  as  we  do  in  St. 
John.      But  if  we   allow  this  interview,  the  interval 
left    for    the  journey  to   Galilee   before    the    ascen- 
sion  is   still  long  enough.       That  the  disciples  did 
visit   Galilee  before  the   ascension   is  confirmed  by 
St.  John's  account  of  the  appearance  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  also  I  think  by  St.  Paul's  mention  of  an 
appearance  to  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 
For  it  is  a  very  reasonable  conjecture   that  this  last 
appearance  is  the  same  as   that  on  the  mountain  in 
Galilee.      The  number  five  hundred  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  disciples  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem — Acts 
ch.   i.    15.      But    as    our    Lord's  ministry   had  been 
chiefly  in  Galilee  there  were  probably  more  disciples 
there,  and  the   fact  of  the  appearance  being  previ- 
ously appointed   would  probably   cause  a   numerous 
assembly.      It  is  true  that  the  account  in  St.  Matthew 
gives  us  the  idea  that  it  applies  only  to  the  apostles. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  this  circumstance  in  so  brief 
an  account  prevents  us  from  supposing  that  others 
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were  present.  Finally,  a  difficulty,  has  been  found 
in  arranging  the  accounts.  St.  John  speaks  of  the 
appearance  to  the  seven  disciples  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  as  the  third  to  his  disciples  {roi%  \L<xQyyral% 
avTov — John  ch.  xxi.  14.)  To  all  appearance 
we  have  before  this  an  appearance  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, to  other  women,  to  Peter,  to  the  two 
disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  to  the  ten  without 
Thomas,  to  the  eleven  eight  days  later.  No  admis- 
sible supposition  can,  I  believe,  reduce  the  number  of 
these  previous  appearances  to  two.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  avoided  if  we  suppose  St.  John  to  mean  by 
'shewed  himself  to  his  disciples'  an  appearance  only 
to  several  of  them  at  once.  This  is  quite  credible. 
In  any  case  the  mistake  is  not  serious.  To  sum  up 
this  part  of  our  inquiry  we  may,  I  think,  say  that 
the  apparent  inconsistencies  here  are  more  explicable 
than  those  with  reference  to  the  first  discovery,  and 
that  certainly  they  are  not  sufficient  ground  for 
rejecting  the  accounts.  But  still  we  must,  I  think, 
allow  the  presence  of  error.  It  seems  natural  to 
find  some  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies  in  accounts 
of  an  event  so  exciting  and  from  writers  who  were 
certainly  not  accurate  in  their  ways  of  thinking  and 
writing.  The  detection  even  of  several  such 
mistakes  would  by  no  means  justify  us  in  setting 
aside  their  witness  altogether.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  does  impair  our  confidence  in  the  details.      It 
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seems  well  attested  that  the  disciples  found  the  tomb 
empty  on  the  third  day  and  that  they  firmly  believed 
that  Christ  repeatedly  appeared  to  one  or  more  of 
their  number.  These  conclusions  have  I  think  a 
confirmation  from  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  We  have  there  express  assertion  of  the 
latter  point,  and  at  least  an  indirect  testimony  to  the 
former.  Christ  is  said  to  have  risen  asfain  on  '  the 
third  day.'  That  is  plainly  the  date  at  which  the 
accounts  of  the  resurrection  had  their  rise.  We 
cannot  put  their  origin  later — in  Galilee,  as  Strauss 
suggests.  But  if  they  began  on  the  third  day  the 
tomb  must  have  been  empty  then,  or  the  presence  of 
the  corpse  would  at  once  have  stopped  the  reports. 
So  much,  I  think,  we  may  claim.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  allow  that  some  error  and  confusion 
have  crept  into  the  accounts. 

Such  seems  to  me  the  fair  conclusion  from  com- 
parison. It  may  be  asked,  Can  criticism  detect  in  any 
other  way  unfavourable  signs  ?  Do  we,  for  instance, 
seem  to  see  a  growth  of  the  story  in  the  later  writers  ? 
or  can  we  trace  in  their  additional  particulars  the 
working  of  any  motives  which  would  lead  to  addi- 
tions ?  This  is  an  important  inquiry  when  error  is 
allowed.  If,  as  there  seems  reason  to  do,  we  take 
the  accounts  of  St.  Matthew  and  of  the  first  eight 
verses  in  St.  Mark's  last  chapter  to  be  the  oldest 
accounts,  there  certainly  does  seem  to  be  some  deve- 
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lopment.  In  those  first  accounts  we  have  only  two 
appearances.  In  the  rest  of  St.  Mark's  last  chapter 
we  have  brief  notices  of  three  more.  In  Luke  we 
have  also  three,  not  all  new,  but  more  in  detail.  St. 
John  has  something  further  that  is  new — the  con- 
vincing of  Thomas,  and  the  appearance  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  If  we  pass  on  to  the  Acts  we  have  still 
more  told  us.  In  fact,  such  accounts  as  that  in  John 
xxi.,  and  such  statements  as  that  in  Acts  ch.  i.  3,  and 
ch.  X.  41,  give  the  idea  of  something  beyond  a  brief 
appearance,  something  like  a  partial  renewal  of  the 
intercourse  of  natural  life,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  of  the  details  thus  progressively  introduced 
seem  fitted  to  meet  doubts  ;  such  are  the  showing  of 
the  hands  and  feet  and  the  invitation  to  feel  the 
body  first  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  the  convincing  of 
Thomas  added  by  St.  John,  the  intercourse  of  forty 
days  with  its  '  many  infallible  proofs '  of  which  we 
hear  in  the  Acts.  If  we  suppose  that  the  first 
Gospel  was  written  by  St.  Matthew,  it  seems  singular 
that  he  should  have  said  nothing  of  the  two  striking 
and  convincing  appearances  to  the  assembled  apostles 
at  Jerusalem,  since  he  must  have  been  present,  and 
it  is  further  singular  that  in  his  account  of  the 
Galilee  appearance  some,  seemingly  apostles,  are  said 
to  doubt,  although  we  are  almost  obliged  to  believe 
that  these  Jerusalem  appearances  had  already  taken 
place.     We  call  to  mind  also  that,  in  examining  the 
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discrepancies,    one    that    perplexed    us     most     was 
between  St.  Matthew's  account  of  our  Lord  meeting 
the  women,  and  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene 
spoken  of  in  the  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark  and 
in  St.  John.     There  is  an   appearance  of  opposition 
between  St.  Matthew  and  the  later  writers.      On  the 
other   hand,  as  we  have  seen   when  examining  the 
evidence  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  we 
are  by  no  means  bound  to  believe  that  the  first  was 
written  by  St.   Matthew  at  least  as  we  possess   it. 
We  certainly  cannot  think  that  the  accounts  of  the 
later  Jerusalem  appearances  were  subsequent  inven- 
tions merely  because  they  do  not  appear  in  St.  Mat- 
thew and  the  undisputed   part  of  St.   Mark.      For 
in   the    First   Epistle   to   the   Corinthians,   which   is 
probably  older  than  any  of   the  Gospels,  we  have 
mention  of  several  appearances,  some  of  which   may 
reasonably  be  identified  with  those  at  Jerusalem,  as 
that  to  '  the  twelve'  with  St.  Luke's  and   St.   John's 
account  of  the  apostles  seeing   Christ  on  the   resur- 
rection clay,  and  that  to   '  all  the  apostles  '  with  the 
interview   before    the   ascension.      But    though    we 
cannot  for  any  reason,   found   here   more   than  else- 
where,   put   aside   the   alleged  fact  of  those   appear- 
ances, still  some  persons  may  suspect  that  details  have 
been  added.      It  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  ex- 
perience    that    wonderful    and    startling    accounts 
should  acquire  additions  by  repetition. 
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I  will  now  leave  the  criticism  of  the  accounts  of 
the  resurrection,  and  will  proceed  to  the  second 
branch  of  our  inquiry.  Are  the  accounts  admitted, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  led  to  think  them  firmly- 
established,  sufficient  to  establish  the  miracle  of  the 
resurrection  ? 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  resurrection,  as 
understood  by  the  first  Christians,  has  an  unusually 
strong  claim  to  be  thought  a  miracle.  It  is.  In  fact, 
the  transformation  of  a  corpse  into  a  wholly  new 
organism.  But  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what 
we  have  actually  in  evidence  amounts  only  to  this  : 
I  St.  The  disappearance  of  the  body  from  the  tomb 
by  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  2nd.  The  alleged 
testimony  of  certain  angels  and  young  men  that  Christ 
had  risen.  3rd.  Reported  appearances  of  Christ  him- 
self. It  Is  not  said  that  any  human  eye  witnessed  the 
actual  change.  A  natural  explanation  Is  therefore 
possible  by  combining  two  hypotheses — ist,  that  the 
body  was  In  some  way  removed  unknown  to  the 
disciples  ;  2nd,  that  the  appearances  of  Christ  and  of 
the  angels  and  young  men  are  to  be  classed  with 
ordinary  accounts  of  apparitions.  We  will  examine 
the  credibility  of  each  of  these  hypotheses. 

The  first  has  obvious  difficulties.  I  should  not 
rely  upon  the  watch  mentioned  In  St.  Matthew  as 
conclusive  against  It.  This  account  has,  I  allow, 
critical  difficulties.      It  is  not  mentioned  by  the  other 
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evangelists,  or  in  the  speeches  of  the  apostles  nar- 
rated in  the  Acts  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection. 
This  is  singular  when  we  consider  its  confirmatory 
character.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  should  have  known  that  Christ 
had  prophesied  his  resurrection,  since  he  had  not 
done  so  openly  ;  and  his  private  sayings  to  his  dis- 
ciples on  the  subject  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
understood  :  or,  again,  how  these  chief  priests, 
whose  leaders  were  Sadducees,  should  have  believed 
the  report  of  the  soldiers,  as  the  account  seems  to 
make  them  do  :  or,  yet  again,  how  the  soldiers 
should  venture  to  publish  the  story  put  into  their 
mouths  when  the  influence  of  the  chief  priests  with 
Pilate  was  so  doubtful,  as  it  plainly  was.  I  have 
said  that  I  cannot  resfard  these  histories  of  the 
evangelists  as  free  from  all  error,  and  certainly  this 
particular  part  of  St.  Matthew  has  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  addition  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
other  narratives.  We  have,  for  instance,  more 
prodigies  at  the  crucifixion.  Further,  the  account 
in  question  has  somewhat  of  an  appearance  of  an 
answer  to  the  Jewish  report  of  the  body  being  re- 
moved by  the  disciples.  Again,  even  if  we  do  hold 
to  this  account  of  the  watch,  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  not  set  till  the  Saturday  evening.  And,  finally, 
if  the  guards  were  really  accessible  to  bribes  from 
the  chief  priests,  why  might  they  not  have  been  in- 
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duced  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  body  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathaea,  Nicodemus,  or  some  other  friends  of 
Jesus  who  may  not  have  thought  Christ  dead  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  this  account  can 
be  relied  on  as  sufficient  proof  that  the  body  was  not 
removed  in  a  natural  way.  But  still  it  is  hard  to 
conjecture  who  could  have  removed  it,  and  yet  con- 
cealed the  fact  from  the  disciples.  With  our  imper- 
fect knowledofe  of  the  times  and  the  actors,  we  can- 
not  speak  positively  ;  but  certainly  there  is  here  a 
serious  objection  to  the  supposition  before  us.  I  may 
add  that  even  if  we  look  upon  the  story  of  the  guard 
as  only  an  invention  of  later  days  to  meet  the  Jewish 
report  of  the  body  having  been  stolen,  still  even  that 
report  concedes  the  fact  that  the  body  was  missing. 

I  go  on  to  the  second  hypothesis.  The  reported 
appearances  of  angels  and  of  Christ  may  be  looked 
upon  as  ordinary  accounts  of  apparitions.  Several 
features  In  the  narratives  have  been  pointed  out  as 
giving  plausibility  to  this  view.  The  appearances 
begin  with  the  women,  who  were  most  liable  to  be 
deceived  ;  and,  especially,  the  first  appearance  of 
Christ  is  to  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  been  of  un- 
sound mind.  The  appearances  seem  purposeless 
and  irregular.  Thus,  in  St.  Matthew  the  angels 
charge  the  women  to  tell  the  disciples  to  meet  our 
Lord  in  Galilee,  and  immediately  afterwards  our 
Lord    him,self    appears   and    repeats    the    direction. 
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The  appearance  of  our  Lord  seems  changed,  and  is 
not  readily  recognised.  In  St.  Matthew  xxviii.  I7, 
'  some  doubt  ; '  in  St,  Mark  ^  we  hear  of  '  another 
form  '  (eV  erepa  ixop(f)fj) ;  in  St.  Luke  the  two  disciples 
do  not  recognise  the  Lord  on  the  way  to  Emmaus, 
and  when  he  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  eleven  and 
the  rest  they  take  him  for  a  spirit ;  in  St.  John,  Mary 
Maijdalene  at  first  thinks  that  he  is  the  crardener,  and 

<r>  o  ' 

the  seven  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  do  not  recog- 
nise him  for  a  time.  No  appearances  were  vouchsafed 
to  any  but  disciples — '  Not  to  all  the  people,  but  to 
witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us  who  did 
eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead;'' 
all  were  not  satisfied.^  There  are,  it  is  well 
known,  innumerable  accounts  of  apparitions  of  the 
dead  even  to  this  day.  Some,  indeed,  go  the  length 
of  describing  the  apparition  as  heard  speaking,  or 
felt,  or  performing  physical  acts.  That  the  disciples 
were  at  the  time  in  question  in  a  state  favourable 
to  such  visions  we  might  infer,  not  only  from  their 
general  mental  character  and  the  excitement  attending 
the  crucifixion,  but  also  from  what  is  said  in  St. 
Matthew  xxvii.  52,  53: — 'And  the  graves  were 
opened,  and  many  bodies  of  saints  which  slept  arose 
and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection, 
and  went  into  the  holy  city  and  appeared  unto 
many.'     And  also  from  the  account  given  of  them 

'   St.  Mark,  chap.  \vi.  ver.  12.  ^  Acts,  chap.  x.  ver.  41. 

^  Matthew,  chap,  .xxviii.  ver.  17. 
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in  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts.  Among  people 
in  this  state  of  mind  the  idea  that  Christ  had  risen, 
once  started  by  the  women  and  confirmed  by  the 
emptiness  of  the  tomb,  and  possibly,  as  Strauss  con- 
jectures, by  a  supposed  application  of  Old  Testament 
texts,  might  spread  such  visions  epidemically.  Lastly, 
the  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  appear- 
ances of  the  risen  Saviour  has  been  appealed  to  on 
behalf  of  this  vievv.^  He  classes  the  other  appear- 
ances with  one  to  himself,  presumably  with  the 
vision  at  his  conversion.  As  this  last  occurred  after 
the  ascension,  it  is  maintained  that  it  was  a  vision, 
not  a  bodily  return  of  Christ  to  this  earth. 

What,  I  ask,  can  be  brought  against  these  indi- 
cations ?  The  details  of  the  appearances  in  St. 
John  and  St.  Luke,  and  'the  eating  and  drinking 
with  the  disciples  '  spoken  of  by  St.  Peter  {Acts  x. 
41),  and  the  'many  infallible  signs'  mentioned  in 
the  same  book  (Acts  i.  3),  at  once  occur  to  us. 
These  things  do  seem  at  first  siglit  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  theory  of  mere  apparitions.  But  it 
is  true  that  stories,  having  equally  the  appearance  of 
a  renewal  of  the  intercourse  of  natural  life  between 
the  dead  and  the  living,  do  somehow  spring  up  even 
to  this  day.  Even  now  we  hear  of  apparitions'-^ 
'  eating-  and  drinking-,'  and  invitincr  handlinof.     We 

^   I  Corinthians,  chap.  xv.  ver.  8. 

*  '  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,'  Jan.  1S75. 
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ought  also  to  remember  that  the  writer  of  the  third 
Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  not  an 
eye-witness.  The  testimony  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
if  its  genuineness  were  beyond  doubt,  would  certainly 
be  eye-witness  testimony.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  say  myself  that  it  is  not  St.  John's,  but  as 
the  controversy  respecting  that  gospel  now  stands,  I 
could  not  expect  an  adversary  to  admit  that  it  is. 
Even  if  he  should  admit  another  view,  popular  with 
some,^  if  he  should  allow  the  Gospel  to  be  St.  John's, 
and  account  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  conversations 
there  attributed  to  Christ  by  supposing  that  the 
evangelist  had  blended  his  own  thoughts  with  those 
of  his  Master,  still  he  might  raise  this  question  ;  if  the 
fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  trusted  for  the  words  of 
Christ,  can  it  be  trusted  for  the  events  of  his  life  ? 
But  upon  the  other  hand  the  confirmatory  evidence 
of  St.  Paul  shows  that  these  later  and  fuller  accounts 
of  interviews  in  St.  Luke  and  St,  John  cannot  be 
later  inventions  ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  repeated  ap- 
pearances to  several  persons,  producing  in  them  deep 
faith,  is  strong  evidence  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said 
as  to  their  state  of  mind.  Much  stress  may  also  be 
laid  upon  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  xv.  6,  that  Christ  '  was  seen  of 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the 

1  See  'The  Authorship  and   Historical   Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,'  William  Sanday,  M.A.     London  :  Macmillan,  1S70. 
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greater  part  remain  until  this  present,  but  some 
are  fallen  asleep.'  But  there  are  some  weak  points 
even  here  which  ought  in  candour  to  be  noticed. 
St.  Paul  was  certainly  not  present  himself :  here 
again,  then,  we  have  not  eye-witness  testimony. 
All  depends  on  the  credibility  of  St.  Paul's  infor- 
mants, whom  we  do  not  know.  The  words  'of 
whom  the  greater  part  remain  until  this  present, 
but  some  are  fallen  asleep,'  may  be  understood  to 
show  that  some  of  the  five  hundred  were  known 
to  the  apostle,  and  if  the  twelve  were  among 
the  number  this  was  the  case.  But  it  is  possible 
that  the  tw^elve  may  not  have  been  among  the  five 
hundred,  or  at  all  events  may  not  have  been  St. 
Paul's  authority,  and  that  accordingly  the  history  of 
this  appearance  to  five  hundred  may  have  been  an 
account  told  to  St.  Paul  by  persons  less  worthy  of 
confidence  than  the  other  apostles.  St.  Paul  had 
many  noble  gifts,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral,  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  power  of  criti- 
cally sifting  and  weighing  evidence  was  among  the 
number.  We  have  no  mention  of  these  five  hun- 
dred elsewhere.  If,  as  I  have  given  some  reason 
for  thinking,  this  appearance  is  the  same  as  that  in 
St.  Matthew  upon  the  mountain  In  Galilee,  then  we 
might  perhaps  assume  the  testimony  of  the  twelve  ; 
but  we  should  still  have  one  weak  point.  The  first 
Gospel  makes  some  seemingly  of  the  eleven  doubt : 
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if  so,  may  not  many  of  the  five  hundred  have 
doubted  ?  Finall)',  In  any  case  an  appearance  even 
to  so  many  as  five  hundred,  though  very  strong 
evidence,  Is  not  absohitely  conchislve.  As  I  have 
said,  we  have  recorded  Instances  of  Ilhislons  falling" 
upon  several  persons  at  once. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Christ's  resurrection.  If  we  set  It  aside  we 
must  accept  two  hypotheses — i,  the  removal  of  the 
body  unknown  to  the  disciples  ;  2,  that  the  alleged 
appearances  of  Christ  and  the  angels  were  really 
only  subjective  visions.  These  are  the  only  expla- 
nations which  our  present  science  would  allow.  I 
have  endeavoured  candidly  to  state  the  probabilities 
and  improbabilities  of  each  hypothesis.  To  me  it 
seems  that  each  Is  difficult  to  be  received,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  both  have  to  be  received 
If  the  resurrection  Is  denied.  What  judgment,  then, 
I  ask,  are  we  to  form  on  the  whole  matter  ?  A  good 
deal  will  depend  upon  the  convictions  and  sympathies 
with  which  we  approach  the  subject.  On  the  one 
hand,  our  evidence  is  certainly  not  demonstration. 
We  may  avoid  Its  force  by  credible,  though  not 
probable,  hypotheses.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
truly  urged  that  we  have  probability.  We  Chris- 
tians do  not  rest  In  this  matter  merel}'  on  vague 
tradition,  or  habitual  faith,  or  reverence,  or  religious 
expediency.     We  have  a  case.      The  ultimate  ques- 
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tion  Is,  Does  our  probability  rise  to  such  a  height  as 
would  decide  the  conduct  of  any  fair-judging  man 
who  understood  the  argument  ?  That  is  all  in  the 
way  of  proof  for  which  we  must  look  in  one  of  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  such  as  religion  is.  This 
amount  of  proof  I  claim  that  we  have.  But  others, 
I  allow,  may  honestly  form  a  different  opinion. 
When  we  try  to  make  an  estimate  of  such  evidence, 
the  measure  of  our  belief  is  affected  by  our  habits 
of  mind,  our  sympathies,  our  hopes,  fears,  desires. 
The  man  of  science,  influenced,  I  must  add  unduly, 
by  the  increased  presumption  against  miracles,  would 
often  need  stronger  evidence  than  we  can  bring 
forward  ;  the  religious  man,  on  the  contrary,  attached 
to  the  doctrines,  the  consolations,  and  the  hopes  of 
religion,  and  habituated  to  believe  in  the  personal 
action  of  God,  would  confidently  accept  what  \ve 
have.  This  may  not  seem  a  very  satisfactory  upshot 
of  our  inquiry ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  the 
fair  conclusion. 


PART    VII. 


I  return  now  to  the  evidential  argument  from 
miracles.  We  have  concluded  that  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  its  only  truly  firm  foundation  in  matters 
of  fact,  and  even  here  we  cannot  with  absolute  con- 
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fidence  look  for  assent  from  our  adversaries.  A 
few  words  more  need  to  be  said  as  to  the  arg-ument 
itself  before  I  finally  offer  an  opinion  upon  its  merits. 
Its  conclusiveness  depends  not  merely  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  alleged  miracles  as  matters  of 
fact,  but  also  upon  their  being  miracles  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  The  event  concerned  must 
be  clearly  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  nature  by 
the  will  of  God.  Then  only  can  we  be  confident 
in  putting  a  meaning  upon  it  on  moral  grounds. 
God's  government  of  the  world  is  thought  of  as 
carried  on  by  general  laws,  but  yet  still  as  directed 
ultimately  by  his  moral  attributes.  It  is  admitted 
that  we  can  by  no  means  assign  his  moral  purpose 
in  all  the  individual  appointments  of  his  providence. 
They  are  perhaps  individual  results  of  general  ap- 
pointments, and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  grasp  and  to 
assign  the  good  purpose  of  the  general  ordinance. 
But  in  a  miracle  we  have  the  general  ordinance  set 
aside.  There  seems  to  be  an  emergency,  so  to  speak, 
which  makes  the  Almighty  depart  from  the  usual 
course  of  his  government,  and  the  grounds  of  that 
emergency  we  naturally  look  for  in  the  consequences 
of  the  miracle.  The  act  of  God  must  be  judged  in 
and  by  itself,  with  reference  solely  to  its  own  bearing 
and  res  id  t.  It  is  no  longer  a  part  of  a  stupendous 
plan  of  physical  nature  having  connections  and 
bearings  of  which    we  have   possibly  no   idea.       It 
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stands  out,  isolated,  an  exception  to  the  scheme  of 
nature.  The  purpose  of  God  here  stands  forth  free 
from  all  ambiguities  introduced  by  the  thought  that 
any  particular  et^ent  is  but  the  combined  result  of  a 
number  of  general  laws  which  have  a  very  wide 
scope.  We  therefore  may  be  bold  to  read  that 
purpose  from  purely  moral  considerations.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  did  intend 
the  event  in  question  to  have  in  our  eyes  that 
meaning  which  our  ideas  of  his  moral  and  intelligent 
character  and  of  its  obvious  effects  would  suggest. 
Thus  the  resurrection  of  Christ  has  been  taken  for 
an  attestation  of  Christ's  claims.  But  there  is  here 
still,  I  must  point  out,  some  of  that  liability  to  error 
which  we,  with  our  limited  knowledge  and  faculties, 
must  incur  when  we  attempt  to  read  the  mind  of  God, 
especially  in  any  particular  appointment.  For  the 
event  in  question,  though  as  regards  its  antecedents 
broken  off  from  the  great  chain  of  past  causation  and 
therefore  not  mixed  up  with  them  as  to  its  final  cause, 
is,  as  regards  its  consequents,  not  so  disconnected ; 
especially  its  moral  and  intellectual  results  may  have 
an  enormous  extent  and  a  varied  character.  A  mir- 
acle, for  example,  may  attract  faith  in  one  age  and 
repel  it  in  another.  One  generation  might  ask  for  a 
sign,  another  see  the  hand  of  God  sooner  in  the  order 
of  nature.  And  we,  with  our  limited  knowledge  of  all 
these  issues,  should  speak  diffidently  as  to  the  pur- 

T 
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pose  of  God  on  any  such  occasion.  It  is  a  bold 
thing",  with  our  short  range  of  vision,  to  undertake  to 
read  the  mind  of  the  Almighty.  This  qualification 
we  must  allow  to  our  evidential  conclusions.  With 
this  qualification  the  argument  from  a  miracle  stands 
as  I  have  described  it.  But  obviously,  so  soon  as 
any  anomalous  event  seems  likely  after  all  to  prove 
an  instance  of  natural  law,  it  begins  to  lose  this 
evidential  power.  It  becomes  blended  with  the 
common  course  of  events  where  confessedly  we 
cannot  practise  with  the  same  confidence  this  kind  of 
interpretation.  For  instance,  if  Christ's  miracles  of 
healing  are  only  instances  of  a  kind  of  cures  by 
mental  influence  of  which  there  have  been  innumer- 
able examples — sometimes  cases  when  false  religion 
was  the  source  of  influence — sometimes  cases  with 
which  religion  of  any  kind  had  nothing  to  do,  then 
they  cannot  be  reasoned  from  as  above.  It  may  be 
true  that  Christ's  possessing  this  natural  power  in  so 
great  a  degree  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
his  religion,  and  this  we  may  look  upon  as  an 
appointment  of  God's  providence  for  this  end.  But 
so  regarded  it  is  not  evidential  proof  We  might  in 
like  manner  quote  the  fact  that  Mahomet  had  great 
natural  eloquence,  and  some  of  his  first  disciples 
had  remarkable  military  talents,  circumstances  which 
powerfully  conduced  to  the  spread  of  his  religion,  as 
appointments  of  Providence  bearing  witness  to  his 
mission.     The  question  here  offers  itself.  Can  even 
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the  resurrection,  understood  in  its  most  strictly- 
miraculous  sense  as  a  transformation  of  Christ's 
corpse,  be  confidently  pronounced  such  a  miracle 
as  we  require,  an  event  undoubtedly  beyond  all 
natural  explanation. 

I  have  said  that  it  had  a  clear  and  strono-  claim 
so  to  be  considered.  But  I  would  not  venture  to 
say  that  the  claim  was  beyond  all  doubt.  Science 
has  explained  so  many  wonderful  things  that  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  say  what  that  is  which 
she  never  will  explain.  The  event  might  be  unique, 
but  still  we  might  conceive  the  laws  of  nature  so 
arranged  after  the  example  of  Mr.  Babbage's  cal- 
culating machine  ^  as  to  bring  about  what  would  seem 
to  us  such  a  unique  event  We  might  also  think  of 
the  resurrection  as  caused  by  the  incoming  of  the 
powers  of  a  spiritual  world  without  real  breach  of 
continuity  as  the  authors  of  '  The  Unseen  Universe  ' 
have  done.  These  views  still  leave  the  resurrection 
an  evidence  of  Christ's  divinity  by  what  I  may  call 
analogy.  He  differs  from  all  other  men.  This 
latter  reasoning  may  not  be  so  conclusive  as  that  from 
attestation  by  breach  of  law,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  avoiding  the  difficulties  of  proving  such  breach  of 
law,  and  also  the  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuity.'"^ 

'  See   '  Unseen    Universe,'   a.rt.   80 ;    also    Mr.    Babbage's   ninth 
Bridgewater  Treatise. 

*  I  would  here  offer  an  answer  to  a  suggestion  which  might  occur 

'!■  2 
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There  is  another  way  also  of  avoiding  the  evi- 
dential force  even  of  the  most  incontestable  miracles 
which  scientific  men  perhaps  would  not  bring  for- 
ward, but  of  which  something  must  here  be  said.  I 
allude  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  personal  action  of 
supernatural  beings  other  than  God.  This  hypo- 
thesis was,  we  read,  the  resource  of  our  Lord's 
personal  adversaries.  It  has  often  since  been  re- 
vived, and,  indeed,  may  be  found  in  our  own  day  in 
the  well-known  work  called  '  Supernatural  Religion.' 
Here,  however,  it  appears  rather  as  a  logical  diffi- 
culty in  the  argument  from  the  Christian  miracles 
than  as  a  serious  explanation  of  them.  It  seems  to 
me  also  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  book  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  '  The  Unseen  Universe,'  viz.  that 
there  is  a  universe  unseen  by  us,  yet  in  actual 
physical  relation  to  the  visible  universe,  would  open 
a  door  to  like  explanations.  It  would,  for  instance, 
give  a  standing  ground  to  the  Spiritualists.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  objection  which  many  scientific  men 
feel  to  apparitions,  and  the  admitted  failure  of  the 
evidence  on  their  behalf  in  many  cases,  I  for  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  probably  under 
certain  laws  unknown  to  us  a  communication  be- 
to  some  minds.  Why  not  deal  with  the  argument  for  Christianity  as  with 
theargument  for  a  God, combine  different  arguments  forChrist's  divinity 
to  answer  objections  to  his  miracles  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
not  thus  escape  some  of  the  most  important  objections  to  miracles, 
their  liability  to  natural  explanation,  and  the  allegation  that  this  view  is 
most  congruous  with  divine  action  as  known  to  us. 
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tween  this  physical  universe  and  an  unseen  spiritual 
universe.  The  multitude  of  accounts  of  appearances 
of  the  dead  cannot  all  be  easily  taken  for  subjective 
visions.  I  would  instance  that  class  of  such  accounts 
which  make  the  apparition  contemporary  with  the 
time  of  death  when  the  death  is  at  a  distant  place  : 
such  as  the  story  known  as  the  '  Beresford  Ghost 
Story,'  or  the  apparition  to  the  late  Lord  Brougham. 
They  seem  to  me  to  have  a  certain  verifiable  confir- 
mation. The  coineidence  as  to  time  of  thS  death 
and  the  vision  can,  at  all  events,  be  verified  ;  and  if 
it  be  true,  it  does  not  agree  well  with  the  notion  of 
a  mere  subjective  vision.  Now,  if  we  do  admit  such 
interferences  of  beings  who  are  not  a  part  of  the 
visible  system  of  nature,  then  even  such  an  event  as 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  at  least  the  recorded 
facts,  might  be  explained  without  supposing  a  special 
unique  interference  of  the  Almighty  himself.  In  any 
case,  whether  we  think  this  explanation  admissible 
or  no,  there  certainly  is  the  difficulty  in  question  on 
the  side  of  Christianity,  because  the  Bible  expressly 
admits  the  interference  even  with  physical  nature  of 
supernatural  beings  hostile  to  God  and  wishing  to 
deceive  man.  It  has  been  customary  to  reply  to 
this  objection  by  pointing  to  the  character  of  the 
Christian  miracles  and  of  the  religion  which  they 
helped  to  establish,  as  quite  inconsistent  with  this 
idea  of  their  origin.     Mr.  Farmer,  who  wrote  a  book 
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upon  this  subject  last  century,  took  up  a  still  wider 
position.  He  contended  that  there  never  had  been 
any  real  miracles,  except  those  of  divine  agency. 
But  his  arguments  are  not  convincing  ;  he  reasons 
too  much  in  the  a  priori  fashion  as  to  what  God 
would  be  likely  to  do  or  to  permit.  He  dwells  much 
upon  the  mischief  that  would  follow  from  diabolic 
interference.  He  tells  us  that  for  God  to  permit  an 
evil  spirit  to  interrupt  the  course  of  nature  would  be 
the  same  thing  as  interrupting  it  himself  in  the 
alleged  way.  His  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
apparent  recognition  of  diabolic  miracles  in  the 
Scriptures  fails.  Farmer,  it  may  be  said,  has  gone 
too  far :  a  more  cautious  divine  would  not  deny 
diabolic  miracles  altogether.  He  would  only  deny 
that  the  Gospel  miracles  were  such,  and  he  would, 
as  we  have  said,  rest  his  denial  on  the  goodness  and 
the  salutary  tendency  of  Christian  doctrine.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  would  in  so  doing  be  at  all  open 
to  the  charge  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  that  is,  first 
proving  the  miracles  by  the  doctrine  and  then  the 
doctrine  by  the  miracles.  He  might  fairly  contend 
that  our  own  independent  judgment  in  moral  things 
was  quite  competent  to  pronounce  the  character  and 
tendency  of  Christianity  inconsistent  with  diabolic 
origin.  But  I  still  do  not  think  that  he  would  make 
his  case  complete.  To  do  this  he  must,  I  think,  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  just  expressed,  take  a  rather 
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wider  view  of  the  possible  supernatural.  He  must 
not  confine  himself  to  the  diabolic  agency  which  the 
statements  of  Scripture  do  no  doubt  require  him  to 
consider.  If  we  give  up  the  universality  of  law,  and 
admit  personal  supernatural  agency  in  physical 
nature,  we  have  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  such 
agency,  in  this  matter  at  least,  except  that  of  God  on 
the  one  hand  or  of  evil  spirits  on  the  other.  Apart 
from  the  reign  of  law,  it  is  not  true  that  the  aspect  of 
nature  excludes  the  supposition  of  other  supernatural 
interference.  To  the  polytheist  we  know  that  it 
suggests  it,  and  so  also,  as  it  seems,  to  the  modern 
Spiritualist. 

We  may  ask,  might  not  the  Christian  miracles 
have  proceeded  from  some  supernatural  beings  of 
imperfect  goodness,  not  of  unqualified  wickedness  ? 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  fairly  to  put  aside 
this  hypothesis,  we  should  have  to  try  to  estimate 
the  actual  results  of  Christianity  in  the  world  ;  not 
to  consider  simply  its  intrinsic  beauty  or  goodness, 
as  it  was  originally  propounded,  but  its  effects  in 
man's  history  as  corrupted  and  perverted  by  human 
ignorance  and  sinfulness  ;  and  to  endeavour  at  least 
to  show  that  it  was,  in  spite  of  these  abatements  and 
qualifications  to  its  success,  after  all  the  very  best 
means  for  promoting  man's  good  possible  under  the 
restrictions  morally  necessary  from  man's  freedom  at 
the  time  of  its  promulgation.     Nothing  short  of  this 
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would.  I  think,  make  it  worthy  of  a  divine  inter- 
ference. A  lower  view  would  suoaest  an  author 
less  perfect,  or  wise,  or  powerful  than  God,  I  am 
quite  aware  that  many  instances  may  be  pointed  out 
in  God's  natural  works,  or  in  his  providence,  where 
we  cannot  trace  this  perfect  adaptation  to  the  end. 
But  these  things  are  seen,  it  must  be  noticed,  in  his 
natural  administration.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
fair  analogies  for  a  supernatural  interference.  In 
this  last  case  we  might,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
expect  to  see  the  apparent  moral  purpose  fully 
carried  out.  We  ought  to  have,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
expressed  it,  Design  triumphing  over  Law.  Now  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  Christianity  was  not  this 
best  possible  remedy  for  human  evils  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  am  so  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
inquiry,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  present 
our  conclusion  sustained  by  what  would  be  in  the 
eyes  of  a  sceptic  a  convincing  argument.  Of  course 
upon  tlie  assumption  of  uniform  law  in  the  divine 
action  these  embarrassintr  considerations  do  not 
enter  in.  No  particular  event  can  then  claim  that 
character  of  being  an  exceptional  and  special  act  of 
God,  which  gives  a  miracle  its  evidential  force,  and 
which  makes  it  so  important  to  show  that  the  miracle 
is  not  the  work  of  any  creature  agent.  God  does 
not  appear  as  one  of  many  unseen  personal  agents 
interfering  with  the  course  of  the  world,  and  we  are 
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not   embarrassed  to  determine  which    interferences 
are  his. 

After  these  last  remarks  we  may  now  draw  to  a 
close  our  consideration  of  the  argument  from  the 
Christian  miracles.  The  original  question,  I  would 
once  more  repeat,  was  not  whether  certain  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  commonly  taken  to  be  miraculous, 
actually  occurred,  but  whether  the  evidence  which  we 
have  for  them  is  so  much  better  than  that  for  other 
seemingly  miraculous  events  that  we  may  believe 
the  former  and  reject  the  latter.  After  considering 
the  critical  tests  by  which  other  miraculous  stories 
are  put  aside,  and  applying  them  to  the  evangelical 
miracles,-  I  concluded  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
himself  was  the  only  case  which  could  fairly  claim 
this  advantage.  Even  as  to  this  I  was  led  to  think 
that  different  minds  would  with  equal  honesty  esti- 
mate this  superiority  differently.  Further,  we  have 
seen  that  the  religious  Interpretation  of  anomalous 
events  by  referring  them  to  a  direct  special  personal 
action  of  God,  brings  with  it  some  uncertainties  and 
difficulties.  My  conclusion  accordingly  is,  that  the 
argument  from  the  miracles  cannot  in  these  days  be 
relied  upon  as  the  foundation  for  Christian  belief 
This,  I  would  once  more  point  out,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  same  thing  as  concluding  that  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  the  true  supernatural  has  occurred  in 
connection  with  Christianity.     This,  I   must  not  be 
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understood  to  assert.  The  Christian  religion,  and 
indeed  even  natural  religion,  clearly  assert  a  great 
deal  of  the  supernatural,  as  that  word  is  generally 
understood,  though  this  truth,  I  may  repeat,  does 
not  require  us  of  necessity  to  set  aside  the  doctrine 
of  continuity,  as  has,  I  think,  been  shown.  I  would 
yet  again  repeat  that  it  is  not  miracles,  not  even  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  which  I  now  call  in 
question,  but  the  evidential  argument  founded  upon 
them.  That  argument  has  not  lost  all  its  value,  but 
it  has  lost  some.  It  may  claim  a  place,  but  not  the 
first  place  in  Christian  evidences.  It  is  auxiliary 
rather  than  fundamental,  fitted,  as  matters  stand, 
rather  to  confirm  the  believer  than  to  convince  the 
sceptic. 

The  question  arises,  If  you  value  low  the  argu- 
ment from  miracles,  upon  what  do  you  rest  the  truth 
of  Christianity  ?  Other  arguments  from  matters  of 
fact  have  been  brought  forward.  I  may  mention  two 
such  arguments,  one  drawn  from  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  the  other  from  the  part  which  Christianity 
has  actually  had  in  the  progress  of  man.  I  do  not 
purpose  here  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  these 
arguments,  but  I  will  give  my  own  opinion.  As 
regards  the  former,  the  cases  cited  are  not  so  clear  and 
conclusive  as  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably  required 
for  so  important  an  end,  and  the  argument  is  further 
exposed  to  some  of  the  objections  which  beset  all 
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arguments  from  miracles,  such  as  uncertainty  as  to 
the  divine  purpose.  The  latter  argument  also  cannot 
be  put  in  a  fully  convincing  form.  I  allow  at  once 
that  being  an  argument  as  to  the  divine  purposes 
from  general  considerations  it  is  not  open  to  some  of 
the  criticisms  as  to  miracle  testimony.  Further,  no 
doubt  Christianity  has  conferred  very  great  blessings 
on  mankind.  But  these  advantages  have  had  draw-, 
backs  from  man's  perversion,  religious  wars,  and  per- 
secutions and  quarrels,  support  to  mischievous  super- 
stitions, as  in  the  case  of  witchcraft,  the  maintenance 
of  an  oppressive  and  reactionary  hierarchy,  hindrances 
to  the  progress  of  thought  and  knowledge,  consecra- 
tion of  secular  despotisms.  If  we  look  at  the  matter 
merely  in  the  light  of  history,  it  seems  an  exaggera- 
tion either  to  represent  Christianity  as  the  turning 
point  of  God's  dealings  with  man,  or,  again,  as  the  one 
grand  source  of  human  improvement.  Nominally, 
the  religion  has  not  yet  extended  over  much  more 
than  a  fourth  of  mankind,  and  really  it  has  effectually 
leavened  an  incomparably  smaller  number  with  its 
influence.  So,  again,  we  cannot  deny  that  other  very 
powerful  agents  are  at  work  for  the  improvement  of 
man's  character,  as  the  wonderful  grov/th  of  natural 
science  with  its  reflex  influence  on  the  human  mind 
itself,  the  improvements  in  government,  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  the  increased  intercourse  of  nations, 
the  growth   of  material   resources  and  comfort.     I 
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cannot  myself  see  in  the  evidence  of  history  any  more 
than  in  that  of  prophecy  the  strong  testimony  which 
we  need.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  argument  for 
Christianity  so  definite,  intelligible,  and  precise,  was 
ever  framed  from  grounds  of  external  matter  of  fact 
as  the  argument  of  Paley.  There,  if  anywhere,  we 
shall  find  in  physical  events  a  guarantee  for  the 
teaching  of  our  religion.  But,  if  I  am  right,  we  find 
it  imperfectly.  What,  then,  is  to  be  our  course  ?  Many 
earnest  men,  feeling  these  difficulties,  have  fallen  back 
on  ground  which  has  no  foundation  in  argument ;  at 
least,  none  I  believe  that  can  bear  criticism.  They 
have  simply  accepted  their  religion  upon  church 
authority  in  some  shape  or  other.  Practically,  these 
men  surrendered  their  judgments  in  the  most  impor- 
tant affair  of  life,  under  the  pressure  of  supposed 
difficulty  and  danger.  They  ceased  to  think,  lest 
thinking  should  lead  them  to  disbelieve  what  they 
could  not  bear  or  did  not  dare  to  disbelieve.  I  know 
that  this  course  may  be  adopted  by  minds  of  a  very 
high  order,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Newman.  But  it 
seems  to  me  adapted  only  to  a  state  of  the  human 
mind  different  from  what  we  see  now — a  state  with 
less  of  knowledge  and  maturity.  With  all  its  liability 
to  abuse,  it  may  be  the  best  expedient  when  the 
education  of  the  race  is  still  backward,  when  men 
collectively  are,  so  to  speak,  in  mental  infancy  or 
boyhood.     But  it  can  be  only  temporary,  provisional. 
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As  knowledge  grows,  and  thought  matures,  the 
solemn  questions  of  religion  and  duty  must  be  dealt 
with  in  a  different  way.  In  an  age  of  active  inves- 
tigation and  growing  light,  nothing  will  so  promote 
absolute  unbelief  and  indifference  to  all  religion  as 
bold  demands  on  our  credulity.  If  ever  that  recon- 
ciliation between  science  and  religion  so  loudly  called 
for  at  the  present  day  is  to  take  place,  religious  men 
must  be  content  to  put  forth  nothing  to  be  believed 
by  their  fellow  men  for  which  they  cannot  give  some 
reason,  convincing  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
entitles  us  to  expect.  If  this  be  a  true  saying,  then 
the  authority  of  no  ecclesiastical  body  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  our  religion. 
There  remains,  then,  but  one  other  foundation  for 
religious  belief ;  the  sanction  and  attestation  of  our 
Moral  Faculty.  Here  I  believe  that  we  must  seek 
our  refuge.  Here  we  must  take  our  stand.  Serious 
admissions  may  be  involved  in  that  step.  A  new 
form  may  have  to  be  given  to  some  popular  views. 
Upon  that  subject  I  would  say  a  few  words  in 
another  and  succeeding  essay. 

See  note  on  this  essay  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


ESSAY   III. 

THE  RELATION  OF   THE   GOSPEL    TO 
THE  MORAL  FACULTY  IN  MAN. 


PART  I. 

The  net  result  of  my  inquiry  in  two  former 
essays  has  been  to  leave  religious  truth  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  attestation  of  conscience.  In 
my  first  essay,  when  I  w^as  seeking  for  evidence  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  unless  we  accepted  as  a  witness  our 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  we  should  not  have 
adequate  grounds  for  believing  in  the  goodness  of 
God.  Again,  in  my  second  essay,  after  examining 
the  miraculous  evidence  of  Christianity,  I  concluded 
that  we  could  not  depend  upon  that  evidence  as  the 
argumentative  foundation  for  belief.  There  are, 
Indeed,  other  evidences  so  called,  as  that  from  pro- 
phecy or  from  place  In  the  Providential  scheme  of 
the  world's  history.  But  I  did  not  think  that  these 
either  would  be  found  sufficiently  strong  for  our  main 
support.     We  are,  indeed,  again  thrown  back  upon 
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the  testimony  of  the  moral  faculty.  If  the  Gospel  is 
to  establish  itself  permanently  in  the  belief  of  men  as 
a  special  communication  from  God,  it  must  be  in 
consequence  of  its  precepts  and  doctrines  being 
witnessed  to  by  conscience.  This  is  not  the  same 
thing,  I  would  remark,  as  saying  that  we  are  to 
accept  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  only  so  far  as  it  is 
borne  out  by  conscience,  or  some  other  internal 
verifying  faculty.  For  independently  of  other  argu- 
ments Christ's  teaching  might  convince  us  that  there 
was  in  him  an  intuition  of  moral  and  religious  truth 
that  entitled  him  to  our  trust  and  obedience  when 
he  taught  things  beyond  any  other  knowledge  of 
ours ;  things,  indeed,  which  our  moral  faculties, 
however  quickened  and  cultivated,  could  not  intui- 
tively recognise  as  true.  But  certainly  the  negative 
counterpart  to  this  proposition  does  hold  true.  We 
may  teach  on  Christ's  authority  what  the  conscience 
cannot  verify,  but  we  must  not  teach  that  which 
conscience  distinctly  disallows — the  conscience,  I 
mean,  not  of  any  particular  man,  but  of  enlightened 
men  in  general.^     It  becomes  then  a  vital  question 

1  This  position  may  be  displeasing  to  some  Christians,  but  I  do 
not  myself  see  that  it  goes  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  what  a  much 
admired  and  trusted  English  theologian.  Bishop  Butler,  has  laid  down 
at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  in  the  second  part  of  his  'Analogy.' 
'  Indeed,  if  in  revelation  there  be  found  any  passages  the  seeming 
meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural  religion,  we  may  most  cer- 
tainly conclude  such  meaning  not  to  be  the  real  one.  But  it  is  not  any 
degree  of  a  presumption  against  an  interpretation  of  Scripture  that 
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to  inquire  how  far  the  teaching  of  Christianity  is 
conformed  to  the  evidence  of  conscience.  Let  us 
briefly  examine  this  conformation  under  two  heads — 
first,  as  to  precepts  ;  second,  as  to  doctrines. 


PART    II. 

I  will  begin  with  some  consideration  of  what  the 
things  to  be  compared  really  are,  for  there  is  at 
first  sight  a  vaofueness  about  both.  Where  is  the 
testimony  of  conscience  to  be  found  ?  How  are  its 
authoritative  judgments  to  be  recognised  ?  This 
point  need  not  detain  us  long.  I  have  spoken  of  it 
already.  We  must  freely  acknowledge  that  con- 
science has  borne  very  different  witness  in  different 
aees  and  countries.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  this  is  not  a  reason  for  disregarding  her 
testimony.  With  the  advance  of  civilisation  there 
has  been  a  growing  consensus  of  opinion.  Of  much 
we  may  well  be  sure.  The  fact  that  there  are 
uncertainties  is  not  peculiar  to  that  part  of  our 
knowledge  which  concerns  moral  truth.  It  appears 
here,  perhaps,  less   than  it  does  for  the  most-part 

such  interpretation  contains  a  doctrine  which  the  light  of  nature  cannot 
discover  or  a  precept  which  the  law  of  nature  does  not  oblige  to.' 
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elsewhere.  Those  ages  and  countries  which  have 
differed  in  a  very  marked  way  from  us  in  opinion  as 
to  moral  questions  have  also  differed  very  greatly 
in  their  notions  upon  other  subjects.  Such  diversity 
is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  a  progressive  mind. 
Our  part  at  any  given  time  is  to  make  the  best 
judgment  in  our  power.  So  let  us  do  as  to  the 
question  before  us. 

We  have  next  a  question  which  will  detain  us 
longer.  What  is  that  moral  teaching  for  which 
Christianity  is  properly  responsible  ?  There  are 
several  exclusions  and  qualifications  which  ought 
here  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say 
that  Christianity  has  not  to  justify  every  moral 
precept,  example,  or  advice,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Bible,  No  doubt  she  must  be  held  strictly 
responsible  for  the  precepts,  example,  or  advice  of 
Christ  himself.  So  much  the  essential  tenet  of  the 
religion,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  requires.  But  cer- 
tainly Christian?  are  not  called  upon  to  justify  all 
the  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  parts  of 
permanent  morality.  These  precepts  belong  to  a 
confessedly  imperfect  system,  to  a  state  of  belief  and 
duty  which  Christianity  has  greatly  enlarged,  modi- 
fied, and  elevated.  Christ  himself  has  expressly 
recognised  this  truth. ^     Much  less,  I   think,  should 

•   St.  Matthew,  v.  17,  21,  22,  27,  28,  31,  32,  33,  34,  43,  44 ;  xix.  8. 
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our  religion  be  made  accountable  for  all  the  actions 
or  words  of  characters  praised  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  David  or  Deborah  ;  nor,  again,  for  all  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  writers  of  that  book,  as,  for 
example,  those  in  the  maledictory  psalms.  I  allow, 
of  course,  that  some  of  these  characters  are  highly 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  frequently  quoted  as  of  divine 
authority  by  Christ  himself.  Still,  the  moral  imper- 
fection of  the  Old  Dispensation  is  distinctly  recog- 
nised by  him.  Further,  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to 
assert  in  the  name  of  Christianity  the  infallibility  of 
absolutely  everything,  even  in  the  New  Testament, 
upon  moral  subjects.  It  seems  from  that  book  that 
the  apostles  themselves  were  not  always  under 
infallible  guidance,  as  witness  the  conduct  of  St. 
Peter  at  Antioch.^  If  we  consider  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  impartially,  we  shall  not  think 
that  they  claim  infallibility  for  everything  which  they 
say.  For  instance,  when  St.  Paul  is  speaking  to 
the  Corinthians  upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  he 
seems  to  draw  a  distinction  in  binding  power 
between  his  own  judgment  and  that  of  the  Lord  as 
to  that  particular  matter.^  The  view  which  he 
implies  seems  to  be  this.  In  the  one  case,  we  have 
an  authoritative  command ;  in  the  other,  the  advice 
of  an  excellent  and  enlightened  Christian,  but  still 

1  Galatians,  ii.  ii.  ^   i  Cor.  vii.  25. 
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not  of  one  who  here  claimed  infalHbiHty.      It  would, 
I  contend,  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  authority  of  a 
canonical  book,  however  great  that  authority  be,  to 
carry  it  beyond  what  the  writing  itself  implies.     To 
apply  this  distinction,  if  St.  Paul  has  really  spoken 
too  favourably  of  slavery,  that  is  only  the  error  of  a 
disciple,  an  error,  I  may  say,  which  did  not  spring, 
I  am  sure,  from  any  wish  to  make  a  compromise 
with  prevailing  evil,  but  from  an  intense  sense  of  the 
subordinate  value  of  this  life.     Much  less   I  think 
is  it  reasonable  to  bring  against  Christianity  moral 
objections  which  may  justly  lie  against  the  ecclesias- 
tical morality  or  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  times 
long  subsequent  to  those  of  Christ,     It  is  certainly 
not  clear  that  Christ  himself  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
priesthood  and  hierarchy  at  all.^     These  things  may 
have  engrafted  themselves  upon  the  great  Christian 
movement   in    the    natural    course   of  its  progress. 
They  may  have  in  some  respects  aided,  strengthened, 
consolidated  that  movement.     But  at  the  same  time 
they  did   in   the   end  give  a  new  character  to  the 
religion,  a  character  for  which  its  founder  is  not  to 
be  held  responsible.      They  diminished   its   deeply 
moral  character ;  they  made  it  more  of  a  doctrinal 
system.     Above  all,   they  set  up  a  vast  system  of 
priestly  rule.     And   these  changes  led   to  religious 

1  See  '  Dissertation  on  the  Christian  Ministry,'  in  Professor  Light- 
foot's  book  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
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Strife,  persecution,  bondage  of  the  human  mind,  but 
these  were  not  the  fruits  of  the  teachinof  of  Christ. 
Even  the  moral  ideal  of  Christianity  underwent  a 
change.^  Asceticism  took  the  place  of  charity. 
But  we  are  not  to  charge  the  extravagfances  of 
Egyptian  monkery,  any  more  than  the  cruelties  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  upon  the  Gospel  itself. 
Furthermore,  in  judging  this  last,  there  is  need  to 
be  careful  what  we  assume  Christ's  own  words  to 
have  been.  It  is  not  right  to  disregard  any  well- 
supported  exception  of  modern  critics.  For  instance, 
I  do  not  think  it  rio^ht  that  we  should  claim  Christ's 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  the  unbeliever  will 
be  damned,  upon  the  ground  of  St.  Mark  xvi.  i6. 
And,  lastly,  we  are  ever  to  keep  in  mind  the  real 
character  of  Christ's  teaching.  Our  Lord  never 
delivers  a  complete  body  of  commands,  '  a  whole 
duty  of  man.'  He  speaks  with  reference  to  present 
occasions.  He  brinos  out  one  side  of  truth  at  a 
time.  He  lays  down  principles  of  great  depth  and 
extent  of  application.  But  he  does  not  expressly 
and  in  words  contemplate  their  application  to  remote 
cases  out  of  the  experience  of  his  hearers.  He  aims 
rather  to  produce  a  character  than  to  deliver  a  code. 
Hence  the  extreme,  unguarded,  impracticable  ap- 
pearance which  his  teaching  may  sometimes  appear 

'  See  Lecky's  '  History  of  European  Morals,'  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
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to  have.  Kant  criticised  severely  the  precept, 
'  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  ^  No  doubt  the  saying, 
considered  as  a  precise  rule  of  duty,  is  open  to 
objection,  but  as  a  teaching  of  the  spirit  of  love  it 
is  beautiful.  Christ  did  not  purpose  to  fence  in  the 
Christian's  path  on  either  side  with  '  a  hard  and  fast 
line'  of  commandment.  He  aimed  to  put  a  new 
spirit  in  his  followers  ;  and  herein,  surely,  we  must 
see  an  adaptation  to  the  changing  character  and 
circumstances  of  a  race  like  that  of  man,  spreading 
over  the  face  of  the  globe,  progressing  in  intellectual 
development  and  social  organisation  from  age  to 
age.  The  same  peculiarity  in  the  words  of  Christ 
accounts  for  what  is  thought  by  some  a  want  of 
completeness  in  his  moral  teaching.  Naturally,  that 
teaching  does  need  some  complement.  Christ  did 
not  profess  to  supersede  all  moral  teaching  which 
had  gone  before,  and  give  a  new  and  sufficing  law 
in  its  place.  He  expressly  allowed  much  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  He  came  '  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.' 
And  the  principles  of  his  teaching  will  readily 
incorporate  with  themselves  any  sound  conclusions 
of  moral  science  at  any  time.  He  did  not,  it  is  true, 
avowedly  and  expressly  contemplate  that  wonderful 
advance  of  the  human  mind  in  knowledge  and  in 
intellectual    power   which    modern   times   have   wit- 

'  St.  Matthew,  vii.  12. 
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nessed,  and  which  no  doubt  is  of  the  highest  value 
to  man.  Had  he  done  so,  certain  virtues  whose 
importance  that  progress  has  brought  strongly  into 
light,  might  have  been  more  emphasised.  The  love 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  toleration  of  the 
errors  of  others,  might  have  been  more  expressly- 
taught.  But  as  it  is,  they  are  not  lost  sight  of. 
Witness  the  admonition  of  the  single  eye,'  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,^  the  rebuke  of  the 
intolerant  disciples.^  The  form  of  the  teaching  was 
for  the  days  of  Christ  ;  but  its  spirit  is  for  all  time. 
A  teacher  who  made  love  to  God,  and  man,  the 
substance  of  man's  duty,  taught  for  all  possible 
conditions  of  our  race. 

If  we  frankly  allow  and  fairly  bear  in  mind  the 
qualifications  and  peculiarities  to  which  I  have  now 
called  attention,  I  think  that  we  shall  conclude  that 
the  teaching  of  Christ  was  deeply,  comprehensively, 
and  permanently  moral.  No  one  will  deny  that  he 
taught  love,  purity,  patience,  devotion  to  God,  as 
powerfully  as  either  words  or  examples  could  do. 
It  is  the  permanence  of  his  morality  which,  with 
our  modern  ideas  of  progress,  is,  I  suppose,  most 
likely  to  be  questioned.  Is  it  suited  to  later  times  ? 
Has  it  grown  antiquated,  or  even  obsolete  as  civili- 
sation has  advanced  } 

'  St.  Matthew,  vi.  22.  "  Luke,  x.  30-37. 

'  Luke,  ix.  55. 
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Now,  I  think  that  some  of  those  very  precepts, 
which  upon  other  grounds  have  been  objected  to, 
some  of  those  sayings  of  Christ  which,  when  looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  our  present  state,  have 
been  thought  extravagant,  as,  for  instance,  the 
injunction  of  unlimited  almsgiving,  forgiveness, 
submission,  are  really  an  answer  to  the  question 
before  us.  They  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  prospec- 
tive, adapted  to  a  progressive  race.  They  are,  at 
least  in  the  letter,  inapplicable  now,  but  they  seem 
more  and  more  capable  of  a  literal  obedience  as 
society  approaches  an  ideal  of  moral  perfection.  It 
has  been  said  that  Christianity  neglected  justice, 
and  insisted  too  much  on  charity.  But  surely  the 
opposition  of  justice  to  chanty  is  not  founded  on  a 
deep  view  of  morals.  Nor  would  it  require  much 
thought  with  any  Christian  to  conciliate  the  two. 
Charity,  according  to  the  enlightened  understanding 
of  the  word,  that  is,  a  care  for  the  general  good, 
enjoins  justice,  and  even  penal  justice,  as  a  means 
thereto.  There  is  an  obvious  difference  between 
resenting  injuries  by  private  revenge  and  bringing 
the  wrongdoer  to  justice  on  public  grounds.  To 
give  way  to  criminals  would  not  be  to  show  kind- 
ness even  to  them.  So,  again,  as  to  submission  to 
authority,  certainly  Christ  has  carried  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  far  ;  and  surely  in  such  times  as  his,  and 
among  a  people  so  turbulent  as  the  Jews,  and  so  apt 
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to  find  pretexts  for  that  turbulence  in  religion,  this 
obligation  to  use  peaceable  means  of  reform  was  a 
lesson  that  much  needed  to  be  enforced,  and  it 
argued  a  deep  sense  of  the  providence  of  God  to 
trust  to  such  means.  Certainly,  Christ  gave  no 
sanction  to  injustice,  either  in  the  law  or  the  ruler. 
Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  his  teaching 
than  despotism,  class  privileges,  slavery,  harsh  social 
arrangements,  tyranny,  or  oppression  in  any  shape 
whatever.  He  taught  a  universal  brotherhood ; 
only  he  allowed  no  violent  attempts  to  bring  about 
the  ideal.  Surely  the  caution  was  needed.  I  think 
it,  however,  too  much  to  say  that  Christ  never  gave 
countenance  to  a  resort  to  force  in  any  case  what- 
ever. There  is  at  least  one  act  in  his  life  which 
might  be  thought  to  do  so.  I  allude  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple.  This  act  has  been  found  fault  with 
as  contrary  to  public  order  and  civil  obedience.^ 
But  we  may,  I  think,  see  in  it  a  valuable  recognition 
of  the  truth,  that  there  is  even  in  this  matter  a  limit 
to  the  command,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  a 
case  in  which  other  principles  take  its  place,  a  case 
in  which  submission  to  established  authority  is  no 
longer  the  good  man's  part.  It  has  been  customary 
to  see  an  absence  of  ritualism  or  of  national  exclu- 

1  By  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  if  I  remember  rightly,  as  also  the 
stress  laid  upon  Charity  by  our  Lord  in  comparison  of  what  is  said  as 
to  Justice. 
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siveness  in  the  religion  taught  by  Christ,  and  most 
persons  in  these  days  would  count  those  features  of 
Christianity  eminent  merits.  But  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  their  origin  with  Christ  has  been  questioned. 
The  fact  that  our  Lord  himself  conformed  to  the 
Jewish  law,  and  that  his  immediate  disciples  did  the 
same,  for  some  time  at  least,  has,  I  suppose,  been 
held  to  disprove  his  claim  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
religion  eminently  free  from  ceremonial  observances. 
But  something  should  be  allowed  for  the  gradual 
development  of  a  new  system,  something  for  tem- 
porary accommodation  to  old  practices,  and  ways  of 
thinking,  and  to  conformity  to  avoid  needless  offence. 
We  see  these  principles  recognised  in  the  words  and 
acts  of  Christ,  as  in  the  gradual  instruction  of  the 
disciples,  in  his  own  baptism,  his  enjoining  obedience 
to  those  in  the  chair  of  Moses,  his  payment  of  the 
tribute  money.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  certainly 
do  find  a  highly  spiritual  view  of  w^orship  attributed 
immediately  to  Christ.  And  indeed,  independently 
of  this  authority,  we  have  elsewhere  evidence  that 
Christ  laid  the  stress  of  his  teaching  upon  moral 
obedience,  and  lightly  esteemed  merely  ceremonial 
acts.  We  may  quote,  for  instance,  the  many  rebukes 
of  the  Pharisees,  the  saying  upon  fasting,  the 
preference  of  mercy  to  sacrifice,  the  implication  that 
prayer  is  not  heard  for  much  speaking,  the  injunction 
to  forgiveness  before  offering  the  gift.     So,  again,  as 
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to  that  other  point,  the  cathohcity  of  Christ's  rehgion, 
a  question  has  been  raised  whether  we  owe  this  to 
our  Lord  himself  or  to  a  movement  amonpfst  his 
followers,  subsequent  to  him,  headed  by  St.  Paul. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  his  earlier  efforts  were 
directed  towards  '  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.'  But  it  is  also  clear,  even  apart  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  that  in  the  last  days  of  his  ministry 
he  contemplated  a  Gentile  church.^  Asceticism,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  will  not,  I  suppose, 
be  charged  against  Christ.  His  adversaries,  in  his 
own  time  at  all  events,  brought  an  opposite  charge.^ 
But  perhaps  a  spirit  dangerously  opposed  to  our 
modern  industrial  civilisation  may  be  found  by  some 
in  his  strong  condemnation  of  the  love  of  wealth. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  had  not  that 
civilisation  to  deal  with.  We  are  not  to  judge  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Christ's  words  upon 
the  supposition  that  he  meant  them  literally  to  apply 
to  our  different  times.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
commandments  which  concern  mental  progress,  we 
are  to  remember  how  much  the  form  of  Christ's 
teaching  was  influenced  by  his  times.  He  spoke  to 
men  who,  if  they  sought  for  wealth,  were  very  likely 
to  do  so  by  improper  means.     The  pursuit  of  wealth 


'  See  the  parables  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son  and  of  the 
Great  Supper. 

2  St.  Matthew,  xi.  19;  St.  Luke,  vii.  34. 
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by  lawful  means,  by  frugality,  industry,  enterprise, 
has  no  doubt  in  modern  times  conferred  great 
benefits  upon  society  ;  and  such  conduct  the  princi- 
ples -of  Christianity  certainly  do  not  condemn.  If 
we  make  the  required  abatements,  we  shall  not,  I 
think,  say  more  than  this,  that  Christ  strongly 
asserted  the  greater  importance  of  a  future  life, — a 
lesson  which  surely  will  not  make  us  unprofitable 
here,  if  we  keep  strictly  to  the  belief  that  our 
happiness  in  that  future  depends  upon  our  doing  our 
duty  here.  And,  willing  as  I  am  to  recognise  the 
blessings  of  industrial  progress,  I  would  contend  that 
the  love  of  gain  needs  to  be  restrained,  that  it  must 
be  kept  subordinate  to  higher  principles,  and  that 
Christ's  teaching  in  this  matter  is  very  valuable  for 
this  end. 

Mr.  Mill  has  charged  the  moral  teaching  of 
Christ  with  being  too  negative,  with  dealing  too 
much  in  *  thou  shalt  not '  rather  than  '  thou  shalt.'  ^ 
But  in  the  face  of  such  earnest  injunctions  to  active 
benevolence  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels,  this 
charge  cannot  be  sustained.  Both  by  word  and. 
example  Christ  taught  a  life  of  active  usefulness. 
His  ideal  was  not  the  contemplative  life,  not  the  life 
of  the  monk,  or  the  hermit,  or  the  quietist.  He 
went  about  doing  good.  And  that  system  of  worship 
which  he  taught,  viz.,  instruction  in  divine  things, 
^  See  '  Essay  on  Liberty,'  People's  Edition,  p.  29. 
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reflection  upon  God  and  duty,  and  man's  highest 
prospects,  confession  and  repentance  for  sin,  prayer, 
praise,  thanksgiving,  acts  of  Christian  commemora- 
tion, and  of  fellowship  with  him  and  his  Church,  this 
system  I  say  he  taught,  not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  a 
help  to  active  goodness  ;  and  even  those  who  see  in 
worship  no  good  except  its  natural  reflex  action  upon 
the  mind,  must  I  think  allow  that  such  a  system 
was  purifying,  elevating,  strengthening.  Compare 
it  with  the  mysteries,  sacrifices,  pilgrimages,  cere- 
monies, austerities,  priestly  ordinances  of  super- 
stitious worship.  Do  we  not  indeed  see  a  contrast  ? 
Christ,  it  is  true,  brought,  out  the  passive  more 
than  the  active  virtues,  as  those  words  are  commonly 
understood.  We  hear  much  of  love,  patience,  for- 
bearance, meekness, — less  of  courage,  energy,  per- 
severance. Here,  again,  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
relative  and  incomplete  character  of  Christ's  com- 
mands. What  he  said  took  a  special  character 
from  the  times.  The  passive  virtues  needed  most 
to  be  raised  in  men's  esteem,  and  fostered  in  their 
practice.  Something,  too,  must  be  allowed  for  the 
religious  standpoint.  We  hear  from  Christ  of 
humility,  not  magnanimity.  But  can  we  be  sur- 
prised at  this  when  we  call  to  mind  that  Christ 
taught,  not  as  the  philosophers,  with  man  and 
human  society  only  in  view,  but  as  the  messenger 
from   God,  who  saw  man  w^eak  and  sinful,  ever  in 
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relation  to  God,  infinitely  great  and  good.  Can 
his  teaching  be  said  to  cherish  a  mean  or  abject 
character  in  man,  when  it  bids  him  always  to  re- 
member that  he  is  the  child  of  a  heavenly  father  ? 
Christ  may  not  have  urged  enterprise,  energy,  per- 
severance ;  but  when  he  so  strenuously  repressed 
pride,  sensuality,  contention,  did  he  not  take  out  of 
the  way  the  most  dangerous  adversaries  to  industrial 
progress  ?  Patriotism,  too,  it  is  said,  that  he  neg- 
lected. But  is  not  this  virtue  compreh^ded  in  the 
Christian  notion  of  our  duty  to  our  neighbour  ? 


PART    III. 

I  will  go  on  now  to  my  second  head,  the  con- 
formity of  Christian  doctrine  to  the  teaching  of 
conscience.  Here,  I  allow,  that  we  enter  upon  less 
certain  ground.  The  moral  faculty  in  man  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  a  much  better  judge 
of  right  and  wrong  between  man  and  man  than 
between  man  and  God.  Obviously,  the  relation  of 
the  Creator  to  his  creatures  must  be  far  different 
from  that  of  any  man  to  another.  To  take  an 
illustration,  in  all  civilised  countries  nothing  has 
been  more  strenuously  forbidden  and  checked  than 
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the  taking  of  one  man's  life  by  another.  Further,  it 
has  come  to  be  allowed  that  the  right  to  take  human 
life,  which  the  state  claims,  is  limited  to  peculiar 
cases.  Yet  life  so  sacred  between  man  and  man  is 
universally  held  to  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
God.  Ultimately,  he  gives,  and  it  is  for  him  to 
take  away.  Plainly,  if  life  be  his  gift,  it  is  his  part 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  gift.  What  Mr.  Mill  ^ 
has  said  about  nature's  apparent  disregard  of  life, 
may  be  true  as  regards  matter  of  fact,  but,  after  all, 
it  is  no  impeachment  of  God  as  a  moral  being.  On 
the  hypothesis  of  religion,  viz.,  that  he  places  us 
here  to  prepare  for  a  future  state,  the  only  condition 
needed  to  justify  any  seeming  abruptness  in  calling 
us  hence  is  that  the  time  of  the  summons  will  be 
upon  the  whole  and  in  the  end  for  our  good.  We 
might  find  other  illustrations,  as,  for  instance,  an 
alleged  appearance  of  want  of  care  for  veracity  on  the 
part  of  God,^  inasmuch  as  he  has  left  man  to  be  so 
often,  so  long,  and  sometimes  so  mischievously, 
misled  by  the  appearances  of  nature.  The  answer 
is  of  course  plain  that  the  obligation  to  truth  exists 
only  in  a  certain  defined  relation,  that  of  communi- 
cating thought  between  two  beings,  and  that  this 
relation  does  not  exist  in  nature  between  man  and 
God,      In  short,  we  may  say  that  no  specific  human 

'  See  '  Essay  on  Nature,'  p.  28. 

'  Lecky's  '  History  of  European  Morals,'  vol.  i.  p.  56. 
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analog-ies  will  correctly  represent  the  relations 
between  God  and  man.  Nor  perhaps  can  any  idea 
which  our  minds  can  frame.  Hence,  if  we  admit, 
as  I  think  that  we  must  admit,  the  validity  of  the 
moral  law,  even  for  the  actions  of  God,  we  are 
embarrassed  by  questions  of  form  and  application. 
But  we  are  not  obliged  on  that  account,  I  hold,  to 
lay  aside  the  thought  before  us.  Uncertainty  as  to 
some  matters  of  detail  does  not  destroy  the  whole 
value  of  knowledge ;  and  if  the  reasoning  of  these 
essays  be  sound,  we  can  obtain  a  secure  foundation 
for  religion  only  by  assuming  that  conscience  does 
reveal,  not  fully  I  allow,  but  still,  to  some  extent, 
really  the  mind  of  God.  We  have  to  fall  back  upon 
h'ghly  general  principles  ;  to  eliminate  to  the  best  of 
our  judgment  what  seems  in  morals  due  to  the 
conditions  of  human  life.  We  may  safely  say  that 
in  any  relation  between  two  moral  beings  the  law 
of  charity  would  hold.  The  ten  commandments 
have  their  place  only  in  the  relations  of  this  world  ; 
but  that  great  commandment,  the  keeping  of  which 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law,  must  hold  even  for 
the  Almighty  himself.     ' 

I  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  here  a  distinc- 
tion which  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  to  any- 
one accustomed  to  philosophical  language,  but  which 
may  not  be  known  to  others.  I  allude  to  a  difference 
between  the  philosophical  and  the  popular  use  of  the 
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word  '  reason.'  Reason  has  been  used  by  philoso- 
phers as  a  name  to  stand  for  those  intuitive  judg- 
ments of  the  mind  among  which  the  principles  of 
the  moral  faculty  take  their  place,  and  accordingly 
with  them  the  authority  of  reason  in  matters  ot 
religion  has  been  spoken  of  when  that  of  conscience 
was  meant.  But  this  was,  I  fancy,  misleading  with 
many  ordinary  persons.  Their  notion  of  a  thing 
being  according  to  reason,  was  that  it  could  be 
explained  according  to  natural  laws,  physical  or 
mental,  could  be  shown  to  be  part  of  the  natural 
course  of  events.  Now,  our  notorious  experience  of 
many  things  which  cannot  be  thus  explained,  at  all 
events  at  present,  not  to  mention  our  just  feeling 
that  there  must  be  in  the  doings  of  one  so  far  above 
us  as  God,  much  that  we  cannot  understand  in  this 
way,  has  hindered  a  want  of  conformity  to  reason, 
when  thus  understood,  from  appearing  a  great  objec- 
tion to  anything  in  religion.  But  if  the  philosophical 
meaning  of  the  word  '  reason '  had  been  thought  of, 
if  it  had  been  distinctly  understood  that  what  was 
objected  to  was  contrary  to  our  conscience,  to  our 
natural  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  the  objection 
would  have  assumed  a  more  serious  and  weighty 
appearance.  We  certainly  have  no  right  to  refuse 
our  belief  to  an  event,  even  so  contrary  to  the  known 
course  of  nature  as  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  merely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  so  contrary. 
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But  the  case  stands  differently  with  objections  on 
moral  grounds.  Surely  we  must  feel  a  difficulty  in 
attributing  to  God  conduct  which,  even  when  we 
have  made  all  allowance  for  his  peculiar  relation  to 
us,  our  moral  feelings  instinctively  condemn.  If  my 
reasoning  in  these  essays  has  been  just,  no  possible 
evidence  from  miracles,  or  from  any  other  source, 
could  justify  us  in  doing  so. 

Now  let  us  consider,  first,  the  conformity  to  the 
moral  faculty  of  those  doctrines  of  religion  which 
Christianity  has  in  common  with  natural  religion. 
By  these  I  understand  the  existence  of  a  God  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  his  perfect 
though  mysterious  government  of  this  present  world, 
his  designing  for  man  a  future  state,  his  dealing  with 
each  individual  throuo-hout  both  here  and  hereafter 
as  a  moral  ruler  and  a  loving  father,  punishing  or 
rewarding  so  as  to  secure  man's  lasting  good.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  idea  of  punishment  is  here 
reformatory,  not  retributive.  That  seems  to  me  the 
notion  which  the  moral  feeling  of  this  age  suggests. 
It  is,  I  allow,  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked,  a  doctrine 
which  I  will  consider  at  more  length  hereafter,  but 
which  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  for  one  do  not  see 
how  to  defend  on  grounds  of  moral  science.  Our 
conscience  may  also  be  thought  by  some  opposed  to 
any  sharp  and  determinate  separation  of  mankind 
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hereafter  into  two  classes,  the  one  happy,  and  the 
other  unhappy,  on  the  ground  of  their  conduct  in 
this  Hfe,  because  that  conduct  is  of  too  mixed  a 
character  to  admit  of  such  exact  discrimination. 
Are  not  the  degrees  of  merit  or  demerit  in  indi- 
viduals, it  may  be  said,  insensibly  graduated  ?  But 
this  latter  objection  will,  I  think,  upon  consideration, 
be  found  to  rest  upon  assumptions  as  to  the  uni- 
formity and  constancy  of  happiness  and  misery  in 
the  two  classes  which  have  no  adequate  support, 
even  in  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  future 
punishment,  much  less  in  the  reformatory  view.  A 
distinct  classification  is  compatible  with  perfect 
gradation  in  reward,  retribution,  or  discipline.  If 
the  doctrines  which  Christianity  and  natural  religion 
have  in  common,  be  stated  as  above,  there  is  not,  I 
think,  any  real  question  as  to  discrepancy  between 
them  and  the  witness  of  conscience.  They  are 
expressly  made  conformable  to  that  witness.  But  a 
deeper  question  may  still  be  raised,  viz.,  whether 
the  belief  in  such  a  God,  and  in  his  so  dealing  with 
us,  does  or  does  not  give  a  better  character  to  man  ? 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  is  gravely  questioned. 
It  has  been  thought  that  such  a  belief  makes  virtue 
selfish.  It  leads  us  to  do  good  for  what  we  shall 
gain  by  it,  to  keep  from  evil  lest  we  should  suffer  by 
it.  And  this  we  are  told  is  not  so  high  and  pure  a 
view  of  human  duty  as   that  which   makes  us  act 
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aright  merely  from  a  wish  to  do  so.  Nay,  it  has 
even  been  attempted,  in  modern  days,  to  preserve 
the  moral  benefits  of  enlightened  worship,  without 
admitting,  or  at  least  without  building  upon,  the  idea 
of  God.  Something  certainly  of  those  benefits  may 
arise  from  the  presenting  of  pure  and  good  thoughts 
and  examples  to  the  mind,  and  the  kindling  and 
calling  forth  of  moral  sympathy,  apart  from  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  immediately  directed  towards 
God.  This  might  be  true  of  praise,  thanksgiving, 
religious  contemplation.  There  is  certainly  much 
in  the  universe  itself  to  raise  in  the  mind  feelings 
of  wonder,  awe,  even  reverence.  We  see  such 
feelings,  for  instance,  in  a  mind  as  little  influenced  by 
relig^ious  belief  as  was  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Strauss.^ 
Further,  the  sense  of  blessing,  when  thought  of  as 
derived  only  from  inanimate  nature,  may  still  be 
cherished  with  profit.  Nay,  even  in  the  case  of 
prayer,  that  case  in  which  the  selfish  ingredient  of 
religious  feeling  does  most  largely  enter,  and  in 
which  we  most  obviously  need  an  Almighty  hearer 
and  giver,  it  is  still  true  that  so  far  forth  as  the 
direction  of  the  will  is,  that  of  aspiration  tovv^ards 
moral  good,  the  practice  might  be  perpetuated,  and 
that  with  happy  effect  even  when  the  belief  in  a 
God   had  been  relinquished.     These  are,  I  conjec- 

1  'The  Old   Faith  and  the  New,'  by  D.   F.   Strauss,  authorised 
translation  by  M.  Blind,  2nd  edit.,  p.  164. 
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ture,  the  psychological  principles  at  the  bottom  of 
the  worship  actually  practised  by  the  disciples  of 
M.  Comte,  I  admit  the  good  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  I  think  that  a  further,  and  a  very  great,  good 
is  obtained  by  the  belief  in  God.  All  the  sentiments 
just  named  assume  a  deeper  and  stronger,  a  more 
living  and  influential,  character,  when  our  thoughts 
are  directed  towards  a  Being  of  infinite  perfections 
as  an  objective  reality.  There  is  in  that  ideal,  even 
if  it  be  no  more  than  an  ideal,  and  if  there  be  no 
direct  action  of  that  Being  in  response  upon  the 
soul,  a  power  to  quicken,  encourage,  and  strengthen 
man's  spirit  in  all  good  ways,  by  the  admiration, 
love,  and  devotion  which  it  calls  forth.  And  I  for 
one  must  also  contend  that  there  is  in  this  belief  in 
God,  his  protection,  and  care,  a  support  which  our 
weak  nature  compounded  of  selfish  as  well  as 
generous  feelings  needs.  I  am  aware  that  in  these 
last  words  I  expose  myself  to  the  imputation  named 
a  little  while  back  of  making  virtue  selfish.  But  I 
should  contend  with  Butler  that  there  is  a  right  as 
well  as  a  wrong  care  for  self  It  is  but  a  romantic 
scheme  of  life,  which  does  not  take  account  of  those 
self-caring  instincts.  I  know  that  the  moral  reformer 
may  hope  to  diminish  their  power,  perhaps  to  take 
away  their  supremacy.  Human  nature  is  plastic. 
It  has  been  modified  greatly.  Nay,  if  modern 
theories  be  true,  it  has  been  built  up,  and  fashioned. 
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and  moulded,  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  may  be 
modified  much  more  hereafter.  However  wide- 
spread and  powerful  are  the  workings  of  self-interest, 
we  know  that  there  are  certainly  other  principles 
also  at  work  in  man's  heart,  and  hereafter  they  may 
become  more  powerful  than  they  are  now.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  reasonably  anticipate  a 
state  of  human  progress  in  which  the  self-regarding 
instincts,  including  the  family  affections,  will  not  be" 
strong.  Mr.  Darwin's  principle,  the  survival  of 
those  who  succeed  in  the  struggle  for  life,  would  not 
lead  us  to  that  expectation,  since  those  instincts  are 
plainly  concerned  in  the  preservation,  both  of  the 
individual  and  the  offspring.  Mr.  Mill  has  instanced 
the  patriotism  of  the  ancient  Romans  as  an  example 
of  the  strength  which  an  unselfish  sentiment  may 
attain.^  No  doubt  this  is  an  instance,  and  others 
may  be  found  of  an  individual  virtue  fostered  into 
unusual  strength.  But  it  is  plainly  much  short  of 
universal  benevolence.  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  influences  which  produced  this  as  well  as 
some  other  virtues  in  the  early  Romans  could  have 
brought  about  a  complete  ascendancy  of  unselfish 
feelings.  And  whatever  those  influences  were,  their 
effect  was  not  permanent.  There  was  a  great  decay 
of  Roman  virtue.     The  general  failure  of  socialist''^ 

'  '  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Religion,'  p.  107. 

*  See  Mill's  '  Political  Economy,'  book  ii.  chap.  i. 
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schemes,  apart  from  religious  influences,  and  indeed 
the  modifications  in  principle  of  those  schemes, 
which  their  most  intelligent  advocates  adopt,  seem 
to  prove  that  the  permanent  principles  of  human 
nature  and  the  conditions  of  human  life  forbid  us  to 
expect  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  self-regarding 
sentiments,  including  the  family  affections,  will  be 
permanently  subordinate  to  the  sentiments  which  are 
w^holly  unselfish.  At  least  such  a  state  of  things  is 
not  within  our  present  horizon  of  prospect.  Who- 
soever admits  this,  and  considers  how  often  these 
feelings  tempt  man  to  deal  unkindly,  untruly,  or 
unjustly,  with  his  fellow^  man,  will  acknowledge  the 
value  of  a  belief  in  a  God,  the  righteous  ruler  of 
the  W'Orld.  And  even  if  that  unlooked-for  state  of 
human  nature  had  come,  even  if  man  had  learned  to 
carry  out  love  to  his  fellow  man,  at  the  cost  of 
sacrifice  to  himself,  still  this  belief  in  God  would 
have  its  use.  Would  it  not  support  and  comfort  us 
In  pain,  anxiety,  bereavement,  and  especially  death  ? 
To  use  again  the  w^ords  of  Pope,  of  how^  large  a  part 
of  mankind  will  it  always  be  true  that  they  have 
'  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoic's  part '  ?  Can  w^e 
look  to  see  it  otherwise  with  women  or  children, 
w'ith  the  gentle  or  the  timid  ?  I  think  that  we  may 
often  notice  a  certain  gloom  in  the  view  of  life  taken 
by  those  who  reject  these  ideas. ^  Surely,  the  cheer- 
*  See  the  character  of  Mr.  James  Mill  in  the  Autobiography  of  his 
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fulness,  hope,  and  comfort  of  religious  faith  are  a 
source  not  of  present  happiness  only,  and  that  is 
something,  but  also  of  strength  to  do  good,  which  Is 
still  further  to  be  esteemed.  This  truth,  Indeed, 
seems  to  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  essay  on 
Theism.^  But  I  am  bound  to  add  this  qualification, 
that  faith  in  God  has  all  this  power  for  good,  only  in 
proportion  as  the  idea  of  God  becomes  more  per- 
fectly and  truly  good. 

I  have  next  to  say  something  as  to  the  doctrines 
distinctively  Christian,  and,  first,  I  would  speak  of 
the  doctrine  most  characteristic  of  the  religion,  the 
worship  of  Christ.  I  contend  that  herein  is  one  of 
the  moral  excellences  of  Christianity.  The  moral 
influence  of  worship  depends,  as  I  have  just  said, 
upon  the  character  of  the  being  who  is  worshipped, 
and  it  is  one  great  merit  of  our  religion  that  it  has 
held  up  for  the  worship  of  the  world  a  character 
morally  worthy  of  that  homage.  I  find  this  merit 
admitted  by  a  critic  as  free  and  independent  as 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.^  No  one  can  deny  the  love,  and 
patience,  and  purity,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  zeal  to  do 
good,  which  shine  forth  In  the  Gospel  histories  of 
Christ.  I  do  not  hold  that  these  histories  eive  a 
perfect  likeness.     If  they  are  fairly   and    critically 

Son,  p.  48.     Also  Mr.  Congreve's   Essay,  '  The  New  Religion  in  its 
Attitude  towards  the  Old,'  p.  296. 

^  See  Mill's  '  Essay  on  Theism,'  part  v.  General  Result. 

^  Ibid.  p.  253. 
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judged,  we  must,  I  think,  allow  that  their  probable 
origin,  their  style,  their  discrepancies,  suggest  that 
they  do  not  give  with  complete  exactness  the  words 
and  actions  of  our  Lord.  But  still,  in  spite  of  their 
imperfections,  we  recognise  an  unrivalled  image  of 
goodness.  It  seems  to  me  worthy  of  note  that  the 
most  widely  read,  and  perhaps  the  most  deeply 
influential,  of  the  many  pious  books  which  Christen- 
dom has  produced,  has  been  the  '  Imitation  of 
Christ.'  I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  dwell  upon  this 
point,  for  I  suppose  that  few  if  any  candid  men 
would  contest  it,  I  will  go  on  to  speak  of  another 
great  characteristic  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  the 
doctrine  of  e^ace.  Understood  In  its  broadest  and 
deepest  sense,  and  considered  merely  as  setting  forth 
an  act  of  God  to  be  judged  of  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  we  may  think  of  this  doctrine  as  the  assertion 
of  God's  love  to  man  in  spite  of  sin — the  assertion 
that  God  has  made  In  Christ  a  provision  for  the 
remedy  of  sin,  and  the  lasting  good  of  men.  This 
will  still  appear  the  essential  character  of  the 
doctrine,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  there  is  a  dis- 
crimination In  the  distributing  of  this  mercy,  or,  In 
other  words,  in  the  language  of  theology,  that  justi- 
fication is  by  faith.  For  this  faith  or  condition  of 
mercy  Is  also  said  to  be  a  grace  or  gift.  Ultimately, 
then,  the  doctrine  morally  considered  amounts  to  a 
belief  that  God  is  not  merely  a  righteous  judge,  but 
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also  a  loving  father  ;  that  he  has  interfered  in  Christ 
for  the  good  of  the  sinful.  He  may  not,  indeed,  be 
represented  as  doing  so  to  an  equal  extent,  or  with 
an  equal  efficacy  for  all.  But  there  is  the  great  and 
significant  assertion  that  he  has  mercy  for  the  un- 
worthy. And  if  there  be  many  who  do  not  seem 
no'w  to  come  within  the  comprehension  of  his  grace, 
we,  who  cherish  the  hope  of  a  better  life,  may  hope 
to  see  there  that  even  these  are  ultimately  brought 
to  goodness  and  to  happiness. 

This  doctrine  appears  to  me  the  most  precious 
in  the  whole  of  religion.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  world  and  our  experience  of 
life  to  try  our  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God.  But 
here  it  shines  out  clear  and  bright,  speaking  to  the 
heart  of  man,  and  calling  him  to  love  his  heavenly 
father.  This  is  beyond  doubt  a  higher  moral  view 
of  God  than  the  bare  notion  of  a  judge.  And  the 
state  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  life  which  it  is  fitted  to 
produce,  is  a  higher  and  a  better  state  than  that 
which  the  bare  idea  of  a  righteous  law  could  bring 
about.  No  truthful  conscience  can  fail  to  witness 
that  we  can  make  no  claim  upon  God  on  the  score 
of  merit — that  our  best  services  are  too  imperfect 
to  give  a  pretext  for  such  an  idea.  Unquestion- 
ably that  passage  from  a  purely  legal  idea  of  our 
dealings  with  God,  to  the  idea  of  grace  on  his 
part  and  gratitude  on  ours,  which   has  so  often  been 
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seen  in  Christians,  did  place  them  on  a  juster  footing 
before  God,  and  raise  them  to  a  higher  as  well  as 
happier  moral  state. 

I  venture  to  claim  for  Christianity  that  it  has  put 
forth  this  great  doctrine,  the  love  of  God  to  man, 
more  powerfully  than  any  other  religion.  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  attractiveness  of  this  great  truth  which 
is  the  secret  of  that  power  which  to  this  day  is  seen 
in  evangelical  revivals.  It  is  a  great  thing  indeed 
to  bring  home  to  man's  heart  that  God  does  love 
him.  And  I  would  also  maintain  that  we  see  this 
doctrine  in  unsurpassed  beauty  and  purity  in  the 
original  and  unquestioned  teaching  of  Christ.  It 
was  his  reproach  that  he  received  publicans  and 
sinners.  It  was  his  profession  that  he  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  He  taught  his 
disciples  a  universal  kindness  to  their  fellow  men  by 
the  example  of  God,  who  maketh  the  sun  to  shine, 
and  the  rain  to  come  down,  alike  upon  the  evil  and 
the  good.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  his  parables 
describes  the  reception  of  the  penitent.  Among  the 
last  acts  of  his  life  was  an  intercession  for  the  human 
instruments  of  his  murder. 

The  above  remarks  upon  the  great  Christian 
idea  of  grace  appear  to  me  true  and  just.  But  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  there  are  views  connected  with 
this  doctrine,  in  the  minds  of  many  Christians,  which 
seem  to  me  open  to  objection.     The  act  of  divine 
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mercy  is  generally  thought  of  as  consisting  of  two 
parts — the  pardon  of  sin  upon  the  part  of  God  as 
our  sovereign,  and  an  actual  influence  from  him 
upon  our  spirit  to  make  us  better.  I  do  not  wish  to 
challenge  the  truth  of  this  kind  of  analysing  of  God's 
dealings  with  us.  The  ideas  may  be  the  best 
which  we  can  at  present  form,  but  I  do  hold  that  in 
both  cases  the  views  popular  with  many  Christians 
present  a  difficulty.  We  will  begin  with  the  first. 
The  act  of  pardon  on  the  part  of  God  is  not  thought 
of  by  Christians  as  a  mere  act  of  grace  or  mercy,  but 
is  believed  to  be  founded  upon  an  act  of  Christ  on 
behalf  of  man,  and  mainly  his  death.  I  say  mainly, 
because  a  very  considerable  school  of  divines  hold, 
not  only  that  the  death  of  Christ  procured  for  sinners 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  but  also  that  the  active 
obedience  of  his  life  is  in  some  way  made  over  and 
attributed  to  them,  and  obtains  for  them  divine  favour 
in  place  of  an  actual  righteousness  of  their  own.  Now 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  something  in  certain  popular 
views  of  this  reconciling  of  sinners  to  God  by  Christ 
opposed  to  our  natural  moral  convictions.  The 
simple  idea  that  Christ  the  God-man  died  on  our 
behalf,  or  in  a  popular  sense  died  even  in  the  place 
of  man,  i  e.  for  others'  sins,  when  without  sin,  is  cer- 
tainly taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  does  not  present, 
I  think,  any  difficulty.  That  he  should  die  as  a 
martyr  to  his  great  cause,  or  give  up  his  life  in  some 
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way  which  was,  upon  principles  unknown  to  us,  con- 
nected with  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  is  only  a 
height  of  virtue,  an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  every  way 
worthy  of  him  and  credible  in  him.  And  I  must  add 
that  it  has  been  an  act  fruitful  of  the  best  feelings 
amongst  his  followers.  And,  further,  it  seems  to  me 
in  keeping  with  God's  system  of  government  that  in 
so  great  an  act  as  the  reconciliation  of  sinners  to 
himself,  he  should  use  some  means  or  instrument  as 
he  does  in  all  his  acts,  so  far  as  we  know.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  inconsistent  with  his  fatherly  love, 
seeking  the  '  lost  sheep.'  I  would  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  '  satisfaction,'  i.e. 
Christ's  sufferings  being  in  some  way  the  ground  of 
our  forgiveness,  but  '  penal  satisfaction,'  i.e.  Christ's 
actually  being  punished  in  our  place,  to  which  I  am 
about  to  raise  an  objection.  Theories  of  the  atone- 
ment, which  are  at  least  widely  popular,  go  beyond 
the  former.  They  explain  the  transaction  upon 
principles  which  seem  to  me  indefensible.  I  am 
aware  that  learned  divines  are  cautious  about  such 
explanations.  Archbishop  Magee,^  for  example, 
seems  to  allow  that  the  atoning  efficacy  of  Christ's 
death  cannot  be  explained  on  principles  of  natural 
reason.  The  explanation  which  I  have  in  view,  and 
of  which  I  will  presently  speak,  is  often  attributed  to 
Anselm,  and  I  must  allow  that  this  eminent  prelate 

'  Archbishop  Magee,  No.  xix.  p.  199. 
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has  set  what  seems  to  me  an  unwise  example  of 
speculation  on  this  subject.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
not  given  exactly  the  explanation  to  which  I  object. 
The  notion  which  I  oppose  seems  to  be  that  of 
a  transfer  of  punishment.  So  much  sin  calls  for 
so  much  suffering  ;  Christ  is  said  to  bear  the  pain  in 
the  place  of  the  sinner,  and  so  the  sinner  is,  under 
certain  conditions,  allowed  to  escape.  This  transfer 
of  suffering,  or  substitution  of  another  sufferer, 
seems  to  me  at  variance  with  reasonable  views  of 
punishment.  If  we  take  the  politic  principle,  which 
makes  punishment  reformatory  to  the  offender  or 
deterrent  to  others,  that  principle  which  I  for  one 
believe  that  we  must,  in  the  present  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, think  best  to  represent  the  mind  of  God,  we  see 
that  an  atonement,  such  as  that  here  thought  of,  seems 
to  make  God  indifferent  whether  he  punishes  the 
guilty  or  the  innocent,  so  only  some  one  is  punished. 
That  surely  is  not  fitted  to  enforce  obedience. 
Rather,  it  encourages  hopes  of  escape.  Nor  yet,  if 
there  be  any  reformatory  power  in  mere  suffering 
upon  the  offender,  could  this  have  j^lace  here,  for 
no  pain  is  inflicted  upon  him.  I  may  be  told 
that  there  is  a  reformatory  power  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  love,  and  I  freely  allow  that  there  is,  and 
I  also  believe  that  very  many  Christians  have  ex- 
perienced that  power  from  this  very  doctrine.  But 
I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  this  bettering 
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influence  in  the  simple  statement  that  Christ  died 
for  us.  The  act  of  love,  the  sacrifice  of  self  if  you 
will,  is  surely  the  same,  and  deserves  the  same  from 
us,  with  or  without  this  theory  of  substitution.  Nor 
yet,  if  we  take  another  view  of  punishment,  if  we 
suppose  divine  justice  to  proceed  on  the  vindictive 
principle,  the  principle  that  requires  so  much  pain 
for  so  much  sin,  are  we  helped  to  understand  this 
theory  of  the  atonement.  For  surely  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  this  requirement  that  what  it  exacts  should 
be  rendered  by  the  offender.  But,  according  to  the 
theory  before  us,  he  suffers  nothing.  These  objec- 
tions to  this  view  of  the  atonement  seem  to  me  fatal. 
But  I  may  add  that  there  is  another,  which  is  at 
least  of  weight.  If  Christ  has  suffered  the  punish- 
ment due  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men — and  this  is 
the  only  form  of  the  doctrine  which  has  plausible 
grounds — why,  then,  are  any  men,  whether  penitent 
or  impenitent,  believing  or  unbelieving,  to  be 
punished  ?  To  punish  them  would  be  to  punish 
their  sins  twice  over,  once  in  Christ,  the  substitute, 
and  again  in  them,  the  real  offenders. 

I  may  be  told  that  this  doctrine  is  to  be  received 
simply  as  matter  of  revelation.  Independently  of 
miraculous  attestation,  the  moral  and  spiritual  depth 
and  beauty  of  the  New  Testament  bear  witness  to  a 
deeper  insight  on  the  part  of  its  writers  into  spiritual 
things  than  we  can  pretend  to,  and  consequently  such 
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a  doctrine  as  this  may,  upon  principles  which  I  have 
myself  asserted,  be  accepted,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
difficulty  on  moral  grounds.  The  question  here  is 
the  extent  of  that  difficulty,  and  also  of  the  Scripture 
evidence.  If  this  notion  of  atonement  by  equivalent 
suffering  be  clearly  opposed  to  our  moral  sense,  it 
ought,  I  hold,  to  be  laid  aside.  But  on  this  point  I 
allow  that  different  persons  may  judge  differently. 
On  the  other  hand,  different  opinions  will  also  be 
formed  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Scripture  evidence.  I 
know  that  texts  may  be  quoted,  which,  taken  literally 
and  argued  upon  logically,  seem  to  many  a  proof. 
But  the  like  treatment  of  other  parts  of  Scripture  has 
landed  men  in  many  errors.  Metaphors  must  not 
be  taken  too  literally.  Even  such  texts  as  '  being 
made  a  curse  for  us,'  ^  or  being  made  '  to  be  sin  for 
us,'^  or  bearing  'our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,'^ 
do  not  after  all  sustain  this  doctrine  of  transfer  of 
punishment,  though  they  do  imply  a  suffering  upon 
our  account.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  Christ 
suffered  upon  our  behalf,  another  thing  that  he  was 
punished  in  our  place.  The  doctrine  before  us  does 
in  reality  require  that  Christ  should  have  suffered  the 
very  same  amount  of  pain  to  which  every  sinner 
would  have  been  subject  but  for  his  intervention,  and 
this  I  hold  certainly  cannot  be  proved  from  Scrip- 
ture.     We   know   that   in   the   early   ages   of    the 

*  Gal,  iii.  13.  *  2  Cor.  v.  21.  '  i  Peter  ii.  24. 
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Church  eminent  Christian  writers  had  a  notion 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  sort  of  compensation 
to  Satan.  There  really  was  something  to  suggest 
this  idea  in  the  Scripture  metaphors  from  ransom 
and  redemption.  Should  we,  then,  be  very  con- 
fident when  we  are  building  upon  metaphors  from 
sacrifice  ? 

But  although  I  feel  constrained  to  look  upon  this 
popular  theory  of  the  atonement  as  unsatisfactory, 
and  although  I  have  myself  no  other  explanation  to 
give  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  in  a  transcen- 
dental scheme  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  still  I  do 
most  fully  recognise  the  beauty  and  the  instructive- 
ness  of  that  death  when  looked  at  from  a  moral 
point  of  view.  It  is,  as  I  have  said  already,  an 
example  of  the  highest  virtue,  self-sacrifice  for  the 
noblest  ends,  on  the  part  of  the  God-man.  Nothing 
could  be  fitted  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  his 
followers  a  higher,  a  better,  or  a  more  touching 
lesson.  It  has  been  said  that  the  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  as  a  kingdom  whose  subjects  were  all 
bound  to  obey  one  perfect  character  by  the  constrain- 
ing power  of  love,  was  the  highest  idea  which  we 
could  form  of  a  government  that  was  at  once 
personal  and  moral.  No  doubt  it  is.  The  saying 
proceeds  from  a  believer  in  the  substitution  view. 
But  why  should  the  bond  between  the  Divine  King 
and  his  sul  jects  need  a  theory  explaining  the  efficacy 
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of  his  death  ?     Why  should   it  not  be  enough   for 
them  to  know  that  he  has  died  on  their  behalf  ? 

I  have  thought  sometimes  that  men's  ideas  upon 
this  point  were  perplexed  by  a  confusion  between 
civil  and  criminal  justice.  We  speak  of  civil  justice 
as  between  man  and  man,  in  matters  of  property,  or 
in  fact  in  any  matter  in  which  value  or  compensation 
is  due  from  one  to  another,  and  we  speak  of  criminal 
justice  where  the  question  really  lies  between  the 
offender  and  society  at  large.  In  this  last  case  the 
punishment  inflicted  is  not  now  thought  of  as  a  com- 
pensation to  those  who  may  have  been  immediately 
injured,  but  as  needed  by  the  general  interest  of 
all  men.  This  latter  kind  of  justice  is,  I  hold,  the 
better  analogue  to  guide  us  in  forming  ideas  of  divine 
justice.  One  consideration  alone  I  think  will  prove 
this  assertion.  It  is  this,  that  divine  justice  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  infliction  of  pains  and  penalties, 
and  these  do  not  enter  into  the  primary  idea  of  civil 
justice,  though  they  may  become  needful  to  give  it 
effect.  In  spite  of  all  that  divines  have  written,  I 
for  one  fail  to  see  how  sin  can  be  like  a  debt,  which 
anyone  may  discharge  for  the  debtor.  There  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  something  of  this  last  thought  even 
in  Anselm.^      It   may  be  true   that  when  we   sin  we 

*  Anselm's  notion  seems  to  be  that  any  rational  being,  angel  or 
man,  owes  to  God  the  complete  subjection  of  his  will  to  God's  will  ; 
that  when  he  sins  he  withholds  from  God  the  '  debitum '  due  to  Him  ; 
that  God  would  leave  sin  '  inordinatum  '  if  this  '  debitum '  were  not 
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withhold  from  God  what  is  his  due.  But  when  God 
punishes,  it  is  not,  so  to  speak,  to  recover  damages. 
That  would  be  a  lowering,  unworthy  idea  of  the 
Creator  in  his  relations  to  his  creatures,  God  needs 
nothing  from  us.  Even  if  it  be  thought  that  a  part 
of  the  claim  which  he  has  upon  us  for  our  obedience 
mig-ht  be  fittingly  compared  to  a  debt,  it  does  not 
appear  how  this  could  be  compensated  for  by  the 
sufferings  of  another.  When  you  punish  for  non-pay- 
ment, you  introduce,  I  hold,  the  idea  of  correctional 
or  criminal  justice.  Such  seems  to  me  at  least  the 
right  idea,  though  it  may  not  be  perhaps  that  of 
English  lawyers.  There  is  evil  no  doubt  in  such 
withholding,  but  the  evil  must  be  in  the  creature,  in 
the  sinner,  or  some  other  creature  on  whom  it  works 
an  ill  effect.  I  would  humbly  venture  to  say  that 
God's  blessedness  cannot  be  diminished,  nor  yet  his 
glory  tarnished  by  any  evil  deed  of  his  creatures. 
And  when  God  punishes,  it  is,  I  conjecture,  to  reform 
the  offender,  or  to  deter  others.  This,  and  not  the 
vindictive  view,  seems  to  follow  from  that  fatherly 
view  of  God  so  largely  dwelt  upon  in  the  New 
Testament. 

I  have  next  to  speak  of  that  other  part  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  grace  which  concerns  the  direct 

paid,  and  further  some  punishment  for  the  dishonour  done  to  him  ; 
and  that  this  may  be  done  by  '  pcena.'  God  thereby  takes  away  from 
the  creature  the  l->appiness  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  so  proves  that 
the  creature  is  his. — '  Cur  l~)eus  Homo,'  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  to  xiv. 
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action  of  God  upon  the  heart  of  man.  We  have,  I 
would  observe,  to  try  this  doctrine  only  by  canons 
of  moral  criticism.  We  are  not  now  called  upon  to 
consider  any  metaphysical  difficulty — how  far,  for 
instance,  it  brings  into  the  world  a  supramundane 
cause,  how  far  it  blends  the  infinite  and  the  finite, 
and  repeats  something  like  the  alleged  fact  of  crea- 
tion, in  a  way  difficult  to  reconcile  with  that  order 
which  men  are  beginning  to  trace  in  the  mental  as 
well  as  the  material  world.^  These  questions  we 
may  pass  by,  and,  if  we  do  so,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  strictly  moral  considerations,  we  shall  not  I  think 
find  much  to  perplex  us.  The  bare  idea  of  God  in  any 
way  helping  weak  and  sinful  man  to  do  better  and 
to  become  better  would,  I  presume,  commend  itself 
to  the  conscience  of  every  good  and  thoughtful  man. 
I  think  that  I  may  also  say  that  the  reality  of  moral 
improvement  from  Christian  influences  would  also  be 
so  attested.  But  perhaps  it  might  be  objected  that 
Christianity  represents  this  grace  as  arbitrary  and 
partial.  On  this  objection  I  would  remark  as 
follows  : — The  facility  or  the  difficulty  of  moral 
obedience  with  any  of  us  depends  greatly  on  outward 
circumstances,  and  these,  upon  the  supposition  of  a 

^  I  would,  however,  observe  in  this  place  that  if  we  adopt  Bishop 
Butler's  view  (see  '  Analogy,'  part  ii.  chap.  iv.  sect,  iii.),  viz.  that  the 
Christian  dispensation,  like  the  course  of  nature,  is  carried  on  according 
to  general  laws,  then  this  direct  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  would  not, 
I  hold,  give  rise  to  any  of  the  difficulties  alluded  to  above. 

Y  2 
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God  at  all,  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  to  a  great 
extent  his  apix)intment  for  each  of  us.  They  are 
largely  out  of  our  own  control,  and  so,  in  a  moral 
estimate  of  the  relation  between  the  Almighty  and 
us,  they  must  be  reckoned  his  appointed  conditions 
of  trial.  But  if  it  be  so,  if  he  gives  or  withholds 
outward  opportunities  of  doing  well,  why  should  he 
not  also  make  like  differences  in  any  inward  dealings 
with  the  spirit  of  man  ?  It  is  objected  that  he  deals 
with  man  upon  the  principle  of  '  giving  to  him  that 
hath.'  Is  this  a  wise  charity?  Before  going  further 
in  the  way  of  reply  I  would  again  observe  that  the 
same  principle  is  continually  acted  upon  in  the  deal- 
ings of  God's  outward  providence.  We  see  it  also 
in  that  natural  moral  constitution  with  which  he  has 
endowed  us,  an  appointment  which  very  closely 
concerns  the  matter  before  us,  viz.  our  power  to  do 
well  or  to  do  ill.  St.  John's  'grace  for  grace'  {x^P^^ 
avrX  xApiTO'^),  and  Augustine's  '  peccatum  poena 
peccati,'  when  regarded  as  appointments  of  God,  in- 
volve no  moral  principle  beyond  that  which  is  in- 
volved in  a  feature  of  human  nature,  the  power  of 
habit  on  the  will.  There  may  be  an  appearance  in 
these  last  remarks  of  defending  what  seems  arbitrary 
or  partial  in  God's  spiritual  dealings  with  men,  by 
analogies  from  his  temporal  providence.  But  I  have 
no  idea  of  resting  on  such  a  defence.  I  shall  pre- 
sently endeavour  to  point  out  the  weakness  of  such 
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a  mode  of  defending  doctrines  in  religion.  I  would 
here  say  that  I  have  only  been  calling  attention  to  a 
certain  resemblance  between  one  class  of  God's  pre- 
sent dealings  with  us,  which  we  all  know  by  actual 
experience,  and  another  asserted  by  Christianity.  I 
wish  only  that  it  be  seen  that  they  are  alike.  I 
should  look  for  the  reconciliation  of  all  such  appoint- 
ments with  our  ideas  of  God's  goodness  in  the  future 
state  which  awaits  man.  There  I  would  hope  that 
some  effectual  provision  will  be  found  for  the  good 
of  those  who  may  seem  here  not  to  have  found 
a  place  in  their  Heavenly  Father's  mercy.  But 
when  I  say  this,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that 
God  can  on  any  moral  grounds  be  expected  to 
deal  out,  even  in  the  long  run  and  upon  the  whole, 
an  equal  measure  of  happiness  to  all  men,  or,  what 
may  be  the  same  thing,  bring  them  all  to  an  equal 
degree  of  goodness.  There  is  no  ground  for  such  a 
claim  of  equality.  Indeed,  if  the  principles  of  these 
essays  be  right,  such  equalisation  would  not  be  right, 
as  God  is  supposed  to  recognise  differences  in  his 
creatures  which  originate  with  themselves.^  All  I 
think  that  can  be  fairly  urged  is  this,  that  if  we  speak 
of  God  as  almighty,  all-wise,  and  all-loving,  and 
then  attribute  to  him  the  creation  of  beingfs  in  whom 
there  is  to  be  a  permanent  preponderance  of  evil, 
there  is  to  all  appearance  an  inconsistency  in  what 

^  See  Essay  I.  on  '  The  Origin  of  Evil/  p.  108. 
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we  say.  I  need  not  go  over  this  point  again,  as  I 
have  already  spoken  upon  it  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  evil.  What  I  am  concerned  now  to  point 
out  is  only  that  the  doctrine  which  makes  the  good 
influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit  not  alike  for  all,  may 
be  cleared  from  the  imputation  of  a  harsh  partiality, 
by  the  same  religious  hypothesis  which  we  employ 
to  reconcile  other  seeming  inequalities  in  God's 
present  appointments  with  his  perfect  goodness. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  moral  difficulty 
in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  If  Vv-e  take  the  more 
qualified  form  of  that  doctrine,  which  does  not  speak 
of  any  actual  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt,  but  only  of 
a  '  fault  or  corruption  of  nature,'  which  comes  to  his 
descendants  by  inheritance,  then  the  moral  objection, 
I  presume,  would  be  that  It  is  hard  that  any  man 
should  be  placed  at  such  a  disadvantage  for  no  fault 
of  his  own.  This,  I  say,  would  be  the  moral  objec- 
tion, for  the  other  objections  arising  from  thfe  alleged 
antiquity  of  man,  or  his  descent  from  the  lower 
animals,  have  their  ground  in  natural,  and  not  in 
moral,  science.  So  far,  however,  as  the  moral  diffi- 
culty goes,  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  an- 
swered by  the  religious  hypothesis  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded.  And  it  is  obvious  that  here  also  we 
have  close  analogies  in  nature.  Such  contamination 
by  descent  is  only  a  form  of  that  principle  of  heredity 
which  Mr.  Galton  has  illustrated.     No  doubt  his  idea 
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of  the  origin  of  moral  evil  is  very  different  from  that 
of  St.  Paul.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  decision 
of  the  question  between  them  lies  within  the  scope 
of  this  essay.  The  question  whether  this  disease  of 
sin  in  man  is  imperfectly  corrected  savagery,  or  a 
taint  inherited  from  an  ancestor,  who,  when  created 
innocent,  voluntarily  fell,  cannot  I  believe  be  settled 
upon  grounds  of  moral  principle. 

I  go  on  now  to  two  doctrines  of  Christianity 
which  I  purpose  last  to  compare  with  our  moral  in- 
tuitions. They  are  predestination  and  everlasting 
punishment.  I  have  spoken  of  this  latter  as  a  doc- 
trine of  Christianity,  because  It  Is  popularly  thought 
to  be  so.  I  purpose  at  first  to  consider  the  two  doc- 
trines together,  because  the  difficulty  of  receiving 
predestination  or  election  seems  to  me  to  arise  out 
of  this  idea  of  the  everlasting  misery  of  the  wicked. 
The  arbitrary  appointment  of  any  creature  to  ever- 
lasting misery  Is  plainly  repulsive  to  our  simplest  and 
clearest  moral  feelings.  It  Is  utter  misrepresentation 
to  speak  of  such  repulsion  as  the  rebellion  of  man's 
proud  reason.  Nor  Is  it  an  adequate  defence  to 
say  that  all  men  had  a  chance  of  salvation  In  Adam, 
a  better  chance  than  they  would  have  had  in  their 
own  persons,  and  that  so  by  Adam's  sin  the  human 
race  justly  became  a  mass  of  perdition  out  of  which 
the  Almighty  was  free  to  choose  the  objects  of  his 
mercy.     For  even  upon  this  hypothesis,  the  question 
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still  remains  unanswered,  Why  did  God  create  our 
race,  knowing  that  such  would  be  the  issue  of  their 
existence  wath  innumerable  multitudes,  whether  the 
fault  be  in  Adam  or  in  them  ?  And  this  is  the 
question  with  which  we  have  ultimately  to  deal  if  we 
are  *  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.' 

We  cannot,  I  contend,  hold  the  doctrines  of 
personal  election  and  everlasting  punishment  in  com- 
bination, if  we  admit  the  conclusion  of  these  essays 
that  religion  should  not  teach  anything  which  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  civilised  and  enlightened  part  of 
mankind  clearly  and  distinctly  condemn.  Now  for 
predestination  or  personal  election,  i.e.  the  referring 
of  the  difference  which  we  see  here  between  the  bad 
and  the  good  to  the  appointment  of  God,  much  may 
be  said.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  follow  very  directly 
from  our  notions  of  God's  character  and  govern- 
ment. Some  have  thought  that  the  idea  was  in- 
volved in  the  very  notion  of  grace,  when  conjoined 
with  that  of  God's  foreknowledge.^  Certainly  this 
combination  leads  to  the  idea  that  God  has  from  all 
eternity  chosen  the  objects  of  his  present  mercy. 
But  the  doctrine  of  election  as  commonly  understood 
involves  more  than  this.  It  asserts  that  the  selection 
of  those  objects  of  mercy  was  purely  an  act  of  God's 
will,  an  act  whose  motives  were  doubtless  righteous, 

'  'Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination,' by  Professor  Mozley, 
chap.  i.  pp.  9  and  12. 
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but  inscrutable  to  us  and  certainly  nowise  dependent 
upon  the  doings  of  the  persons  affected.  Grace  and 
foreknowledge  will  not  carry  us  so  far  as  this.  For 
it  is  quite  conceivable,  quite  compatible  with  the  idea 
of  purest  grace,  that  the  divine  mercy  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all,  and  take  effect  with  all  whose  resist- 
ance to  good  did  not  go  beyond  a  certain  degree. 
I  am  not  contending  for  the  actual  truth  of  this  idea, 
but  only  that  it  is  compatible  with  the  notion  of 
grace,  and  cannot  be  excluded  without  bringing  in 
some  argument  for  irresistible  grace — an  argument 
which  must  stand  on  some  other  foundation  than  the 
bare  idea  of  God's  undeserved  mercy  to  sinners. 
Now,  upon  this  supposition,  the  line  between  those 
who  were  and  those  who  were  not  objects  of  final 
mercy  would  be  drawn  by  the  will  of  the  creature, 
that  is  by  the  greater  or  less  obstinacy  of  the  offender. 
And  this  last  conclusion  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrine  of  personal  election,  as  I  understand  it. 
But  though  this  doctrine  may  not  follow  merely  from 
the  ideas  of  grace  and  foreknowledge  in  God,  still  I 
think  it  may  very  directly  be  inferred  from  our  con- 
ception of  him.  We  have  but  to  think  of  Him  as 
our  creator,  and  the  conclusion  seems  to  follow.  It 
is  clear  that  he  allows  his  creatures  to  sin.  Moral 
government  may  require  this.  Still,  we  cannot  think 
that  he  was  ignorant  that  they  would  do  so,  or  that  he 
was  not  able  to  provide  a  remedy  for  that  mischief,  or 
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that  he  did  not  actually  provide  for  that  correction, 
when  and  in  such  a  way  as  his  mind  approved,  and 
that  consequently  the  ultimate  and  total  result  of  any 
creature's  existence  would  not  be  what  his  wisdom 
and  goodness  appointed  it  to  be.  If  it  be  otherwise, 
if  the  character  and  lot  of  his  creatures  was  to  be 
finally  beyond  his  control,  and  to  be  permanently 
what  he  did  not  approve,  why  did  he  create  them  ? 
And  I  do  not  see  anything  in  this  belief  in  God's 
sovereignty  and  effectual  command  over  the  issue  of 
things  repugnant  to  our  moral  feelings,  but  quite  the 
reverse,  unless  we  hold  the  everlasting  misery  of 
those  who  are  wicked  here.  If,  indeed,  any  of  God's 
creatures  is  to  be  everlastingly  wicked  and  miserable, 
we  have,  what  seems  to  me,  a  blot  upon  his  creation. 
But  if  we  relinquish  this  idea,  if  we  think  of  divine 
punishment  as  a  humane  man  now  thinks  of  human 
punishment,  viz.  as  reformatory  or  deterrent,  as 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  extirpate  the  evil  of  sin, 
then  we  have  no  such  difhculty.  The  mere  belief 
that  man's  lot,  alike  for  this  life  and  a  future,  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  wise  and  merciful  God,  and  will  be 
what  a  loving  Father  has  appointed,  seems  to  me 
full  of  comfort.  All  Christians,  I  presume,  find  it  so 
when  they  have  to  meet  the  trials  of  life.  It  recon- 
ciles them  to  the  evil,  for  it  gives  them  the  hope 
that  all  will  finally  be  well.  This  doctrine,  the  com- 
fort of  the  good  man   here,   would  surely  find   its 
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legitimate  completion  if  it  gave  him  the  hope  that 
in  the  next  world  he  should  see  the  complete  triumph 
of  God's  goodness,  the  vindication  of  whatever  seems 
dark,  mysterious,  and  trying,  in  human  character 
and  fortunes  now,  I  have  often  thought  that  some- 
thing of  this  feeling  might  be  traced  in  those  very 
parts  of  Scripture  upon  which  the  predestinarians 
most  rely,  as  Matthew  xi.  25,  27,  John  vi.,  Romans 
ix.  Our  Lord  in  the  one  case,  and  St.  Paul  in  the 
other,  seem  to  me  to  fall  back  upon  this  truth 
of  God's  sovereignty  as  a  consolation  when  the 
spectacle  of  Jewish  perverseness  was  before  them. 
But  the  consolation  is  gone  if  we  believe  that  an 
everlasting  doom  is  to.be  pronounced  upon  a  large 
part  of  mankind  according  to  their  doings  in  this  life. 
My  own  judgment,  as  I  have  implied,  would  be  to 
retain  what  I  take  to  be  the  substance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  viz.  that  the  final  lot  of  every 
creature  will  be  that  which  the  Almighty  designed, 
and  therefore  I  hope  good.  What  I  have  said  may 
suffice  as  to  the  connection  between  these  doctrines, 
predestination  and  everlasting  punishment.  But  I 
wish  to  add  some  remarks  upon  the  latter  doctrine 
considered  separately. 

This  doctrine  is  I  suppose  felt  by  all  to  be  awful, 
by  many  to  be  repulsive.  But  there  are,  I  know,  at 
the  same  time,  good  men  who  value  it  on  grounds 
apart  from  its  supposed  scriptural  or  other  aiithority. 
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They  deem  It  needed  as  a  check  upon  sin.  Now 
I  beHeve  that  there  is  here  an  error.  In  human 
ofovernment  it  has  not  been  found  that  excessive 
punishments  had  the  deterrent  effect  which  upon  the 
principles  of  such  persons  we  should  expect.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cases  before 
us.  In  the  instance  of  human  justice,  there  was 
the  natural  sympathy  of  those  who  administered  it, 
prosecutors,  witnesses,  juries,  judges,  ministers  of 
state,  interfering  with  the  strict  carrying  out  of  a 
sanguinary  code,  and  making  it  in  practice  indul- 
.gent  instead  of  harsh.  The  criminal  class  saw  this ; 
they  hoped  for  impunity  ;  they  offended  all  the  more 
because  punishment  had  been  made  unreasonably 
severe.  Now  nothing  strictly  of  this  kind  can  be 
thought  of  in  the  case  of  divine  justice.  But  some- 
thing like  it  does  occur.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  deterrent  influence  of  the  latter  is  a  thing  of 
faith,  not  of  sight.  It  springs  out  of  the  reality  and 
vividness  with  which  the  threatened  punishment  is 
expected.  And  if  that  punishment  is  really  more 
severe  than  can  be  borne  witness  to  by  those  parts 
of  our  nature  which  should  bring  home  Its  terrors  to 
the  human  heart,  there  will  be  a  failure  on  this  all- 
important  point.  There  will  be  the  same  persuad- 
ing oneself  of  impunity  which  we  noticed  In  the 
other  case.  And  I  believe  that  this  does  actually 
take  place  on   a  large  scale  amongst  us.     Men  do 
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persuade  themselves,  on  very  slender  grounds,  that 
they  shall  escape  future  punishment  for  their  sins 
altogether  ;  nay,  that  they  shall  enter  at  once  on 
unbounded  happiness  instead  of  suffering  for  their 
faults.  This  easy  escape  from  the  fear  of  retribu- 
tion is  manifestly  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  moral 
government.  A  far  less  penalty,  if  honestly  and 
seriously  apprehended,  would  be  deterrent.  Would 
not,  for  instance,  a  hundred  years  of  punishment,  if 
really  expected,  be  a  deterrent  ?  ^ 

I  have  begun  what  I  wished  to  say  upon  this 
doctrine  considered  apart  by  a  few  words  upon  its 
practical  value,  because  I  believe  that  a  mistake 
upon  this  point  has  produced  an  unjust  prejudice  in 
its  favour.  I  would  now  add  some  remarks  founded 
upon  general  principles  of  morality. 

When  we  steadily  contemplate  the  thought  of  a 
•penal  world,  such  as  that  of  which  Milton  or  Dante 
has  given  us  the  image,  we  must  feel  that  it  is  a 
spectacle  at  variance  with  enlightened  ideas  of  God, 
If  God  abhors  sin,  and  seeks  to  make  his  creatures 
innocent  and  happy,  so  far  as  moral  government 
allows,  is  not  such  a  world  a  standing  offence  against 
his  character  ?  How  can  he  look  upon  such  a  scene 
of  misery,  blasphemy,  and  sin  ?  We  are  told  that 
his    justice   requires    it.       We   answer   that  a   finite 

'  See  '  Eternal  Punishment  and  I'^ternal  Death,'  Ijarlow,  chap.  vii. 
p.  125  and  onwards. 
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offence  cannot  call  for  an  infinite  punishment.  It  is 
sometimes  said  in  reply  that  the  perpetual  punish- 
ment of  the  damned  is  to  be  explained  by  their  con- 
tinually adding  sin  to  sin,  and  so  accumulating  fresh 
guilt.  If  they  are  in  moral  bondage,  and  cannot 
repent,  this  is  no  explanation  at  all.  If  not,  if  they 
can  repent,  and  should  do  so,  is  their  punishment  to 
end  '^  I  may  be  told  that  upon  Christian  principles 
repentance  must  be  thought  of  as  a  grace  or  gift 
of  God,  and  this  is  not  to  be  looked  for  with 
the  damned.  But  if  grace  be  unmerited  mercy, 
why  should  it  be  confined  to  one  era  in  the 
Almighty's  dispensations  ?  If  God  be  love,  and  if 
his  nature  be  immutable  and  eternal,  why  should  he 
ever  cease  to  be  gracious  ?  Why  should  he  not, 
even  in  his  severities,  seek  the  ultimate  good  of  his 
creatures  ?  This  last  idea  of  punishment  is  that 
which  has  grown  up  in  modern  and  humane  times.* 
Men  ignore  the  idea  of  vengeance  as  a  principle  for 
public  justice.  They  entertain  only  that  of  reforming 
the  offender  or  of  deterring  others.  If  we  ascribe 
these  ideas  of  enlightened  times  to  the  Almighty,  we 
see  at  once  how  ill  they  agree  with  this  doctrine  of 
everlasting  punishment.  Reformation  of  course  is 
not  thought  of.  The  other  idea,  that  of  making  an 
example,  might  perhaps  be  advanced.  But  obviously 
this  view  could  not  justify  everlasting  punishment 
consistently  with  an  idea  repeatedly  put  forward  in 
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these  essays,  that  every  creature  has  a  claim   upon 
the  mercy  of  that  Great  Being  who   is  the  ultimate 
author  of  its  existence.     The  doctrine  at  best  makes 
him    sacrifice    the    individual    for    a   general    good. 
This  is  not  consistent  with  care  for  the  individual, 
which  is  the  fundamental  assumption  in  all  religion. 
I  believe  that  the  influence  of  these  modern  ideas  is 
widely  felt  in  connection  with  this  matter.     Thought- 
ful men  of  very  different  theological  schools  seek,  in 
one  way  or  other,  to  explain  away  or  soften  down  the 
stern  old   doctrine  of  everlasting  torment.     I    may 
instance  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  Mr.  Maurice,  and  Pro- 
fessor Birks.    Mr.  Maurice,^  it  is  well  known,  resisted 
the  popular  view  on  the  ground    that   the  epithet 
eternal  {oXoivioi),  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  did 
not  imply  the  idea  of  endless  time  or  continued  suc- 
cession.     He  sought  its  meaning  primarily  in  its  use 
as  to  God,  and  seems  to  have  made  it  equivalent  to 
spiritual.     Now  no  doubt  the  divine  existence  may 
be  independent  of  time  :  there  may  be  no  succession 
in  the  consciousness  of  God.      But  there  are  certainly 
texts  in  the  New  Testament  which  show  that  this 
non-temporal   signification  did  not  always  belong  to 
the  word  eternal  {aXoivioi)  in  that  book.      Rom,  xvi. 
25,    2   Tim.    i.   9,   Titus  i.    2,   are  instances  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul.     We  cannot  therefore  infer  that 

'  See  '  Theological  Essays,'  F.  D.  Maurice,  3rd  ed.  1871. 
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it  may  not  liave  a  temporal  meaning  as  to  a  future 
life,  at  least  in  the  case  of  this  apostle.  The  like 
may  be  said  of  the  Apocalypse.  And,  further,  there 
are  philosophical  reasons  which  make  it  difficult  to 
imagine  how  such  a  life,  especially  if  one  of  reward 
or  punishment,  should  not  be  temporal.  A  con- 
sciousness without  successive  states  may  be  possible. 
As  I  have  said,  the  divine  consciousness  may  be 
such.  But  it  would  not  be  a  human  consciousness  ; 
and,  as  Dean  Mansel  ^  has  pointed  out,  if  you  suppose 
such  a  variation  between  our  present  and  our  future 
state,  you  raise  a  doubt  as  to  our  identity  in  the  two, 
and  all  notions  of  future  punishment  proceed  on  a 
belief  in  continued  identity. 

Some  idea  of  the  like  kind  seems  to  me  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  some  remarks  of  Dr.  Newman.^  He 
expresses  himself  thus  : — '  Eternity  or  endlessness  is 
in  itself  only  a  negative  idea,  though  punishment  is 
positive.  Its  fearful  force,  as  added  to  punishment, 
lies  in  what  it  is  not  ;  it  means  no  change  of  state, 
no  annihilation,  no  restoration.  But  it  cannot  become 
a  quality  of  punishment  any  more  than  a  man's  living 
seventy  years  is  a  quality  of  his  mind,  or  enters  into 
the  idea  of  his  virtues  or  talents.  If  punishment  be 
attended  by  continuity,  or  by  sense  of  succession, 
this   must   be,   because   it   is   endless,  and  something 

1  Dean  Mansel,  'Letters,  Lectures,  and  Reviews,'  p.  117. 
'  '  Grammar  of  Assent,'  p.  417. 
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moi^e:  such  inflictions  are  an  addition  to  its  endless- 
ness, and  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  it,  because  it 
is  endless.'  His  meaning  I  take  to  be  this.  To  say 
of  future  punishment  that  it  will  be  attended  with 
this  idea  of  '  continuity  or  sense  of  succession,'  is  to 
say  something  more  concerning  it  than  that  it  is 
endless,  and  the  ground  of  this  remark  I  conjecture 
to  be  that  a  never-ending  77tay  be  a  never-changing 
consciousness.  But  it  is  clear  that  a  never-changing 
consciousness  is  not  the  state  of  things  implied  in 
the  ordinary  idea  of  everlasting  punishment.  And 
further,  if  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  view  of  Mr. 
Maurice  be  just,  such  a  state  could  never  be  antici- 
pated for  any  human  being. 

The  mitiofation  of  this  doctrine  which  Professor 
Birks  suggests,  he  rests  upon  the  claims  of  the  crea- 
ture upon  its  creator.^  He  thinks  it  possible  that  in 
some  way  a  sense  of  God's  love  may  be  granted  to 
the  damned,  as  an  alleviation  to  their  sufferings.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  a  sense  of  God's  love  could 
spring  up  in  beings  suffering  penalties  so  severe  as 
those  commonly  thought  of  in  this  case,  without  hope 
of  relief,  and  with  a  clear  knowledge  that  these 
sufferings  were  the  immediate  judicial  appointments 
of  God.  But  supposing  such  a  feeling  actually  im- 
parted in  some  supernatural  way,  and  supposing   it 

'  See  '  Victory  of  Divine  Goodness,' by  Professor  Birks,  chapter  on 
'  Eternal  Judgment.' 
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to  be  consolatory,  then  we  have  clearly  a  quali- 
fication of  the  sense,  a  departure  from  the  idea,  of 
everlasting  punishment. 

One  other  attempt  to  soften  this  doctrine  I  wish 
to  notice,  because  it  certainly  has  a  mathematical 
sort  of  success.  It  supposes  that,  though  the  pun- 
ishment is  everlasting,  it  is  ever  diminishing  in 
severity.^  Such  punishment  may  be  compared  to 
the  terms  of  what  mathematicians  call  an  infinite  but 
converging-  series.  Each  term  becomes  less  than  its 
predecessor  in  some  ratio,  which  is  in  all  cases  less 
than  some  assignable  proper  fraction.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  the  sum  total  of  the  terms  of  such 
series,  however  many  be  taken,  could  never  exceed 
a  certain  finite  amount.  Hence  future  punishment, 
if  of  this  kind,  though  it  might  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed, would  never  exceed  in  quantity  a  certain 
finite  limit.  This  supposition  avoids  the  incongruity 
of  an  infinite  penalty  for  a  finite  offence.  But  it  still 
leaves  the  total  of  existence  an  evil  for  the  sinner. 
No  religious  man,  I  suppose,  will  think  that  a 
wicked  life  in  this  world  is  a  happy  life.  Now  the 
prospect  beyond,  here  given,  is  not  that  of  being 
reclaimed  and  made  ultimately  happy,  but  only  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  shall  gradually  soften,  so 
that  its  total  does  not  exceed  a  given  quantity.     I 

1  'The  Vicarious  SacrifiGc/  by  Horace   Bushnell,  D.D.,  part  iii. 
chap.  V.  p.  281. 
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do  not  myself  see  how  such  a  view  can  be  made  to 
agree  with  that  claim  on  the  Creator's  goodness 
which  I  have  thought  that  every  creature  possesses 
upon  the  suppositions  of  religion,  from  the  bare  fact 
of  his  havingf  created  it.  The  same  remark  would 
apply  also  to  that  view  which  makes  the  future  doom 
of  the  wicked  to  be  extinction,  and  not  everlasting 
punishment. 

The  theories  which  I  have  just  considered  are 
modern  views.  They  seem  to  me,  in  fact,  so  many 
witnesses,  that  modern  thought  and  feeling  are  ill  at 
ease  with  this  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment. 
A  bolder  course  was  taken  in  former  days.  We  had 
then,  not  expedients  to  soften  or  explain  away  the 
doctrine,  but  bold  justifications,  and,  indeed,  in 
mediaeval  or  primitive  times,  a  horrible  realism  in 
details.^  Perhaps  the  best  known  justification  is  that 
attributed  to  Leibnitz,  viz.  that  sin  being  an  offence 
against  an  infinite  being,  has  an  infinite  demerit,  and 
deserves  an  infinite  punishment.  As  Mr.  Froude 
has  pointed  out,  this  argument  is  open  to  the  obvious 
retort  that  if  a  finite  offence  becomes  infinitely  great 
when  committed  against  an  infinite  being,  why  should 
not  a  finite  punishment  be  considered  infinitely  great 
also  when  inflicted  by  an  infinite  being  ?  The  truth 
plainly  is,  that  the  greatness  of  the  guilt  must,  upon 
any  sound   principles   of  morality,  be  estimated   ac- 

•  See  Lecky's  '  Rise  and  Influence  of  Rationalism,'  vol.  i.  chap.  iii. 
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cording  to  the  knowledge,  faculties,  temptations,  and 
opportunities  of  the  offender.  It  may  be  true  that 
any  given  action  of  the  creature,  be  it  good  or  bad,  is 
eternally  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Almighty.  But 
it  is  also  clear  that  God's  dealings  with  his  creatures 
are  consecutive  and  varied  in  character.  They  are, 
in  fact,  a  succession  of  acts  in  time,  though  their 
author  be  eternal,  and  they  seem  done  with  reference 
to  successive  acts  or  states  of  the  creature.  Nothing, 
as  Mr.  Mill  has  said,  could  be  more  opposed  to  the 
analogies  of  nature,  considered  as  the  administration 
of  God,  than  the  idea  of  a  finally  fixed  state.  All  in 
this  world  is  change. 

But  it  may  be  said,  are  we  not  obliged  to  accept 
this  doctrine  by  the  sheer  force  of  Scripture  testi- 
mony ?  Can  we  be  Christians  at  all,  that  is  to  say, 
can  we  accept  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  our  Master 
and  yet  reject  this  doctrine?  I  can  quite  understand 
that  many  Christians  do  feel  themselves  thus  bound 
by  Scripture  evidence  to  hold  this  doctrine,  although 
they  may  feel  its  moral  difficulties.  There  certainly 
are  texts  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  teach  it.  But 
I  think  that  when  they  are  carefully  considered  this 
impression  of  their  meaning  will  diminish.  If  we  are 
to  be  guided  by  the  letter  of  Scripture,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  noticed  that  the  language  commonly 
relied  upon  as  expressing  endlessness  is  applied  to 
the  instrument  of  punishment,  as  the  fire,  or  else  to 
some  word  for  punishment  which  by  itself  does  not 
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favour  the  idea  of  continued  duration,  as  destruction.^ 
I  only  recall  one  exception,  a  text  which   I  will  pre- 
sently   consider.      Further,    these    arguments    from 
special  texts  have  their  uncertainties.      There  is  the 
risk  that  we  may  be  relying  on  ill-reported  sayings. 
There  is  the  risk  of  our  interpretation  being  warped 
by  traditional  ideas,  or  church  authority.     There  is 
the  risk  that  we  may  take   literally,  and  handle  logi- 
cally, what  was  in  the  case  of  Christ  or  his  disciples 
a  mere  expression  of  feeling,  not  a  precise  statement. 
For  instance,  I  for  one  could  not  see  in  Christ's  saying 
concerning  Judas,  '  it  were  good   for  that  man  if  he 
had  never  been  born,'  ^  the  strongest  dictum  probans 
in  the  whole  of  Scripture  for  everlasting  punishment. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  whatever  different  opinions 
may  be  formed  as  to  particular  texts,  and  I  allow  that 
there  may  be  different  opinions,  when  we  turn  to  the 
great  moral    features   of   the    Gospel,   they  do  not 
favour  this  doctrine.     On  that  point   I   will  speak 
presently,   but  before  doing  so  I   would  notice  one 
text  to  which   I   have  just  referred,  and  which  has 
been   especially   relied   upon.     It  is  Matt.  ch.  xxv., 
v.  46.      Its  supposed  conclusiveness  arises  from  the 
same  epithet  oXoiviov  being  here  distinctly  applied  to 

^  The  same  remark  will,  I  believe,  apply  to  the  language  of  the 
Anglican  Prayer-Book.  '  Everlasting  damnation  '  does  not  of  necessity, 
I  think,  involve  everlasting  misery.  The  sentence  might  be  of  ever- 
lasting effect,  but  that  effect  might  come  to  be  only  loss  of  higher 
happiness. 

2  St.  Mark  xiv.  21,  St.  Matthew  xxvi.  24.  Sticr,  if  I  recollect,  ex- 
presses the  view  from  which  I  dissent. 
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the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  also  to  the  reward 
of  the  righteous.  The  latter,  it  is  thought,  all  will  say, 
is  everlasting.  I  venture  to  put  forward  the  following 
conjecture.  May  not  the  verse  mean  only  that  in 
the  next  ason  the  righteous  will  be  happy  and  the 
wicked  will  be  miserable,  that  the  next  stage  of 
man's  existence  will  be  one  of  /cptcrt?  or  judgment. 
It  does  not  prove  that  this  aeon  will  be  everlasting 
or  not  succeeded  by  others,  in  which  both  may  be 
happy.  The  idea  of  successive  seons  is  certainly  to 
be  found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  himself.  We 
hear  from  him  of  '  this  seon,'  and  '  the  aeon  to  come  ' 
(e^*  TovTc^  Tw  ala>vL  ovre  eV  t(2  ^eWovTt.  Matt.  xii.  32). 
And  again  of  the  end  of  this  aeon  (eV  ttj  avvTeXela  tov 
al(t>vo<;.  Matt.  xiii.  40).  St,  Paul  has  the  plural  form, 
aeons  (tol  rekr)  Toiv  aluivoyv.  i  Corinth,  x.  11).  With 
him,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  we  find  the  phrase  aeons  of 
aeons  {tov<;  alwva<;  tcov  alcovcou.  Gal.  i.  5).  To  assert 
that  ala)VLo<5  in  Matt.  xxv.  46,  means  everlasting,  is 
to  beg  the  whole  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  There  is  nothing  in  this  text  more  than  in 
some  others  to  necessitate  that  meaning. 

I  will  now,  as  I  proposed,  consider  some  of  the 
general  features  of  our  religion  in  connection  with 
this  question.  I  would  select  three — the  fatherhood 
of  God  to  man,  the  revelation  of  the  character  of 
God  In  Christ,  the  making  known  of  God's  grace  to 
sinners  as  such.      Now  no  one  of  these  teachings,  I 
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contend,  favours  the  doctrine  before  us.  When 
Christ  desired  to  teach  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  he 
demanded  whether  if  a  son  asked  bread  of  a  father 
he  would  give  him  a  stone,^  and  he  argued  that  if 
men,  being  evil,  knew  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
their  children,  how  much  more  would  our  Heavenly 
Father.  May  we  not  on  the  same  principles  reason 
thus  .^  An  earthly  father  might  punish  his  son,  and 
that  severely  too  if  he  thought  that  it  would  be  for 
his  good,  but  would  he  in  any  case  continue  to  punish 
him  for  ever?  Again,  as  to  the  second  point,  Christ 
himself  was  the  most  forgiving  of  men.  If  God  were 
manifested  in  him,  can  God  be  so  implacable  ? 
Lastly,  as  to  my  third  point,  nothing  enters  more 
deeply  into  Christian  doctrine  than  the  idea  of  grace 
shown  to  the  sinful.  Why  should  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Almighty  be  limited  to  this  present 
state  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  that  in  some  future 
state  this  truly  beautiful  and  loveable  attribute  should 
in  some  way  shine  forth  even  more  clearly  and  effi- 
caciously than  it  has  done  here  ?  If  God  be  love, 
and  if  his  nature  is  eternal  and  immutable,  why  should 
there  be  such  an  abrupt  and  awful  change  in  his 
dealings  with  his  creatures  ?  Why  should  there  be 
an  era  after  which  God  will  for  ever  cease  to  be 
gracious  ?  Granting  that  the  rejection  or  resistance 
of  grace   is  a  greater  sin    than  the    mere  breaking 

^  St.  Matthew  vii.  9,  11. 
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of  law,  why  should  this  be  more  than  a  greater  degree 
of  culpability,  not  an  absolute  bar  to  divine  mercy  ? 

If,  in  deciding  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  we  are  guided  by  the  general 
principles  which  appear  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  confidently  traced,  rather  than 
by  individual  sayings,  then  I  think  that  the  above 
considerations  will  dissuade  us  from  the  popular 
belief  that  his  religion  is  committed  to  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment.  However,  before  leaving 
the  question,  I  ought  to  notice  an  objection  which 
may  perhaps  be  brought  against  this  view,  from  a 
like  general  consideration  of  Scripture  language.  It 
is  the  argimient  from  silence.  It  may  be  said,  if  the 
reconciliation  of  the  whole  moral  universe  to  God, 
and  its  consequent  happiness,  be  w^hat  we  are  to 
expect  in  the  end,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  this 
great  and  cheering  prospect  is  not  distinctly  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

Now  as  regards  the  question,  whether  it  really 
is  spoken  of  or  not,  I  confess  that  I  have  little  to 
bring  forward.  I  can  recall  only  one  passage  in  the 
Bible  which,  in  my  judgment,  may  be  thought  to  in- 
timate such  a  consummation.  It  is  i  Corinthians, 
XV.  22).  And  here  I  would  not  be  confident.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  we  might  justly  ques- 
tion the  soundness  of  the  argument  from  silence  in  this 
matter.       It  proceeds   on   the   assumption  that  the 
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Christian  revelation  would,  from  its  very  nature, 
make  known  the  general  character,  at  all  events,  of 
God's  dealings  with  us  for  ever.  Now  this  is  an 
assumption  as  to  God's  way  of  communicating  with 
us  which  cannot,  I  hold,  be  supported.  If  analogy 
is  to  be  our  guide,  we  must  adopt  an  opposite  idea. 
God  has  taught  us  secular  knowledge  by  parts  at  a 
time,  in  an  orderly  progress,  which  is  still  going  on, 
and  may  indeed  have  an  indefinite  course.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  may  be  traced  in  that  know- 
ledge which  comes  nearest  in  character  to  the  matter 
of  revelation — the  knowledge  of  moral  truth,  and  of 
natural  theology.  In  revelation  itself  we  do  see 
stages.  The  Old  Testament  is  progressive.  The 
New  is  a  sudden  advance,  although  modern 
criticism  would  not  allow  that  its  ideas  were  all 
novelties,  nor  yet  that  they  were  all  ushered  into  the 
world  at  once.  Why  then  should  we  regard  that 
revelation  as  complete,  final,  exhaustive  ?  If  the 
next  seon  in  the  history  of  our  race  is  to  be  that  of 
KpicTLs,  of  separation  in  the  outward  lot  of  the  good 
and  the  bad,  it  might  well  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
Gospel  to  dwell  only  upon  that.^ 

I  have  now  completed  what  I  purpose  to  say  on 
the  comparison  of  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  dictates  of  conscience.  I  have  not 
alluded  to  what   I   may  call  the  metaphysical  doc- 

^  See  also  Birks'  'Victory  of  Divine  Goodness,'  p.  173. 
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trines  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  because  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  come 
within  the  proper  province  of  the  judgment  of  our 
moral  faculty.  It  is  not  God  in  his  absolute  nature, 
but  God  in  his  dealings  with  us,  of  which  that 
faculty  may  venture  to  judge.  The  truth  of  such  a 
doctrine  as  the  Trinity  must  be  obviously  a  matter  of 
pure  revelation.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a 
serious  defect  in  my  evidential  argument,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  I  have  contended  not  merely 
that  Christian  doctrine  was  to  be  received  only  so 
far  as  upheld  by  our  moral  instincts,  but  further  that 
the  moral  superiority  and  spiritual  insight  evident 
in  the  authors  of  Scripture  gave  to  their  writings  a 
dogmatic  authority. 


PART    IV. 


An  argument  has  been  brought  forward,  and  has 
met  with  wide  acceptance  in  this  country,  which  puts 
aside  the  method  of  this  essay— this  trying  of 
Christianity  by  the  moral  faculty.  It  defends  any 
seeming  contrariety  by  instancing  the  like  opposition 
in  the  course  of  this  present  world  considered  as  the 
appointment  of  God.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated 
work  of  Bishop  Butler,  '  The  Analogy  of  Religion 
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Natural  and  Revealed  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature.'  Of  course,  if  this  argument  be  sound, 
the  conclusions  of  the  present  essay  will  not  hold. 
I  purpose  accordingly  to  conclude  my  essay  with  a 
brief  examination  of  the  Bishop's  reasoning. 

His  book  has  had  a  high  reputation.  It  has 
been  relied  upon  in  England,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  in  the  controversy  with  sceptics.  Although  I 
venture  to  dissent  from  some  of  its  most  important 
positions,  I  would  still  wish  to  express  my  own  par- 
ticipation in  the  esteem  in  which  it  has  been  held, 
and  my  own  obligations  to  the  book.  Certainly 
it  does  abound  in  marks  of  deep  and  care- 
ful thought.  For  instance,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
Bishop's  sagacity,^  that  he  should  to  a  great  extent 
anticipate  modern  views  as  to  the  reign  of  law  and 
evolution.  At  the  same  time  certain  defects,  certain 
points  at  least  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
day  has  advanced  beyond  that  of  the  Bishop,  are,  I 
believe,  generally  allowed.  His  argument^  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  from  our  sense  of  continued 
identity  when  important  parts  of  the  body  are  lost, 
or  when  its  whole  constituents  are  changed,  or, 
again,  from  the  indiscerptibility  of  consciousness, 
would    not    now    be    urged.       His   argument^    for 

'  'Analogy,'   part   i.  chap.  vii.  p.   127;    part  ii.  chap.  iv.  p.  193, 
edition  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Halifax. 

'  '  Analogy,'  part  i.  chap.  i.       '  '  Analogy,'  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect.  ii. 
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miracles  from  the  need  of  a  miracle  to  plant  man 
upon  the  globe  must  be  given  up  if  evolution  is 
adopted.  It  :s  indisputable^  that  he  underrated  the 
a  priori  objection  against  miracles,  and  that  he  fell 
into  a  fallacy  ^  when  he  reasoned  as  follows  : — A 
chance  combination  of  ideas,  as  to  ordinary  events, 
coming  into  our  minds,  would  never  be  thought  of  as 
actually  matter  of  fact,  but  a  very  little  testimony 
would  make  it  probable  as  such.  So  a  little 
testimony  removes  the  incredibility  of  miracles. 
Again,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  belief,  we  should  not,  like  Butler, 
bring  forward  as  evidence  ^  a  supposed  primaeval 
revelation.  These  are  individual  blots  or  weak- 
nesses, which  would  I  think  be  generally  allowed, 
but  which,  it  might  be  contended,  did  not  materially 
impair  the  value  of  the  work.  But  what  I  have  now 
to  bring  forward  is  a  comprehensive  objection.  It 
lies  against  the  general  scope  of  the  book.  That 
scope  is  well  expressed  in  a  passage  which  Butler  * 
quotes  from  Origen — '  He  who  believes  the  Scrip- 
tures to  have  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  nature,  may  well  expect  to  find  the  same 
sort  of  difficulties  in  it  as  are  found   in   the  constitu- 

1  '  Analogy,'  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect.  iii. 

^  See  article  on  Miracles,  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ; '  Mill's 
'  Logic,'  book  iii.  chap.  xxv.  art.  4. 

*  'Analogy,'  part  i.  chap.  vi.  p.  120;  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  169,  edition 
by  Dr.  Hahfax.  ^  'Analogy,'  Introduction. 
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tion  of  nature.'     The   Bishop  holds  that,  finding  an 
analogy   between  the  course  of  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  natural  or  revealed  religion  on  the  other, 
is  an  answer  to  objections  against  the  points  in  which 
the  analogy  can  be  traced.     At  least  it  shows  that 
such  objections  cannot  be  urged  by  one  who  believes 
in  a  God.     Perhaps  it  may  be  more  ;  it  may  be  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  things  in  question  are  from  God. 
This  position  is  indeed  the  substance  of  his  work. 
Obviously  it  is  no  more  than  a  tu  quoque  on  the 
Deists.     It  is  not  effective  against  that  large  class 
of  modern  sceptics  who  put  aside  the  question  of 
a  God,  as  full  of  difficulties  and  uncertainties.     We 
know,   for   instance,   that,   after   having   for  a  time 
kept  Mr.  James  MilP  a  Christian,  it  landed  him  at 
last  in  the  state  of  scepticism  just  alluded  to.     But 
its  effectiveness  against  the   Deists  has  been  widely 
held,  and  it  is  this  effectiveness  which  I  venture  to 
question.       It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  reply 
might  be  made.    The  Deists  might  say  :  '  Difficulties 
in  religion  vary  in  degree.     What  we  complain  of  in 
popular  Christianity    is  that  it    increases  our  diffi- 
culties, as  witness  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment.    We  look  to  religion  for  an  account  of  things 
which  shall  reconcile  us  to  the  moral  difficulties  of  this 
present  world,  and  make  them  seem  compatible  with 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  we  think  that  we  can  ima- 

*  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  'Autobiography,'  chap.  ii.  p.  3g, 
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gine  a  future  world  which  would  do  this.  But  we  do 
not  expect  the  more  comprehensive  scheme  of  things 
which  religion  discloses  to  be  analogous  to  what  we  now 
behold  as  to  points  of  moral  difficulty.  On  the  contrary, 
this  disclosure  is  "  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man," 
to  vindicate  God's  justice  and  mercy,  and  to  satisfy  the 
questionings  of  man's  moral  nature.  This  view  has 
ever  been  put  forward  by  teachers  of  religion,  both 
natural  and  revealed,  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere. 
Bishop  Butler  himself  recognises  it.  As  to  natural 
religion  he  makes  the  existence  of  a  moral  law, 
written  on  man's  heart,  an  evidence  that  God  will 
hereafter  punish  vice  and  reward  virtue.^  What  is 
this  but  making  the  scheme  of  natural  religion  con- 
form itself  to  our  moral  instincts  ?  It  is  making  the 
world  to  come,  not  analogous  to  this  world,  as  re- 
gards moral  difficulties,  but  a  redressing  of  those 
difficulties.  So  as  to  revealed  religion  the  Bishop  ^ 
holds  "  Christianity  to  be  a  scheme  quite  beyond 
our  comprehension,"  yet  he  tells  us  "  that  everyone 
at  length  and  upon  the  whole  shall  receive  according 
to  his  deserts."  Here  again,  we  contend,  is  clearly 
the  idea  that  the  future  which  religion  discloses  is  to 
be  the  complement,  so  to  speak,  of  God's  dealings 
with  us  here.  It  will  not  be  analogous  to  the  pre- 
sent, but  will  so   differ  from  it  as  to  make  the  whole 

'  'Analogy,'  part  i.  chap.  vi.  p.  117. 

'^  'Analogy,'  part  ii.  chap.  iv.  sect.  i.  p.  190. 
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of  God's  dispensations  to  us  harmonious  to  our  sense 
of  right,  as  Bishop  Butler  understood  that  sense. 
After  such  an  admission,  is  it  consistent  to  defend 
moral  difficulties  in  a  scheme  of  religion  by  bringing 
forward  analogies  from  this  temporal  world  ? 
Bishop  Butler  does  indeed  at  times  deny  our  right 
to  anticipate  the  future  upon  moral  grounds.^  For 
instance,  he  treats  objections  against  the  contents  of 
revelation  as  distinguished  from  objections  against  its 
evidence  as  in  a  great  measure  frivolous.  And  he 
does  so  on  the  ground  of  analogy.  The  present 
world  is  not  what  we  should  expect  from  our  notions 
of  God.     Therefore  the  future  may  not  be. 

But  he  at  once  enters  a  caution.  He  would  not 
be  misunderstood  to  assert  that  a  supposed  revela- 
tion cannot  be  proved  to  be  false  from  internal  cha- 
racters. It  may,  he  says,  '  contain  clear  immoralities 
or  contradictions,  and  either  would  prove  it  false.' 
"  Nor,"  he  adds,  "  will  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm  that 
nothing  else  could  possibly  render  any  supposed  re- 
velation incredible."  After  all,  it  is  clear  that  Butler 
did  allow  a  certain  authority  to  the  moral  faculty,  as 
a  witness  what  the  future  and  the  total  of  God's 
dealings  with  man  would  be.  If  so,  these  main  doc- 
trines of  religion  must  be  conformed,  not  to  the 
analogies  of  this  world,  but  to  a  moral  ideal.  It 
would  indeed   have  been   inconsistent  in    Butler  to 

1  '  Analogy,'  part  ii.  chap.  iii.  pp.  173,  174. 
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lose  sight  of  this  truth,  as  it  is  one  of  his  merits  to 
have  been  among  the  first  clearly  to  recognise  the 
existence  and  the  authority  of  a  moral  faculty  in 
man.'  So  I  think  that  the  Deists  might  reply,  and 
with  effect.  My  own  view  may  be  stated  thus  :— If 
we  had  a  revelation  professing  to  be  independently 
and  adequately  guaranteed  by  miraculous  or  other 
non-moral  evidence,  and  avowedly  not  resting  its 
authority  upon  moral  grounds  at  all,  then  we  might 
consistently  defend  it  against  any  objections  from 
moral  principles,  by  analogies  drawn  from  this  pre- 
sent world.  But  the  friends  of  religion  have  never 
rested  their  cause  wholly  on  such  grounds.  And  so 
far  as  they  have  done  otherwise,  they  have  dis- 
qualified themselves  from  using  Bishop  Butler's  ar- 
gument from  analogy.  They  have  called  upon  their 
side  a  witness  who  denied  this  analogy.  And  the 
more  we  rely  on  this  witness  the  less  consistent  it 
is  to  use  that  argument.  And  if,  as  in  these  essays, 
we  rate  the  argument  from  miracles  or  other  ex- 
ternal grounds  secondary,  and  make  moral  evidence 
the  chief  support  of  Christianity,  then  the  argument 
of  Butler's  work  cannot  be  urged.  For  example,  it 
is  but  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  authority  of 
conscience,  at  one  time  to  predict  a  future  judgment 
and  triumph  of  righteousness  upon  that  authority, 
and  then  at  another  time  to  defend  some  moral 
difficulty  in   the  scheme  of  religion  by  appealing  to 
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analogies  in  a  state  of  things  whose  moral  imper- 
fections that  judgment  and  triumph  are  needed  to 
redress. 

I  would  yet  add  to  these  remarks  upon  the 
general  scope  of  Bishop  Butler's  work  something 
further  as  to  certain  particular  applications  of  his 
principle.  I  do  this  partly  to  illustrate  my  general 
objection,  and  partly  to  point  out  what  seem  to  me 
to  be  other  cases  of  mistaken  analogy.  We  will  take 
instances  of  his  reasoning  as  to  natural  and  as  to 
revealed  religion  in  succession.  It  will  be  seen,  I 
think,  that  the  general  objection  which  I  have 
brought  forward  does  apply,  and  also  that  other 
exceptions  may  be  made. 

First,  Natural  Religion.  It  is  a  capital  point  in 
all  religious  belief  that  we  are  under  a  moral  govern- 
ment. Virtue  is  to  be  rewarded.  Vice  is  to  be 
punished.  The  Bishop  seeks  for  analogies  to  this 
doctrine  in  the  course  of  nature.  No  doubt  he  does 
find  cases  in  point.  But  to  establish  a  precedent  to 
guide  our  expectations  as  to  a  future  life,  we  need  an 
analogy  from  the  general  course  of  Providence  in 
this  life,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  us.  When 
the  Bishop  attempts  the  general  review  of  this  pre- 
sent world,  which  such  an  analogy  requires,  he 
makes  the  following  admission^: — '  Pleasure  and  pain 

^  '  Analogy,'  part  i.  chap.  iii.  pp.  68,  69,  edition  by  Bishop  Halifax^ 
Oxford,  1844. 

A  A 
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are  indeed,  to  a  certain  degree,  say  to  a  very  high 
degree,  distributed  amongst  us  without  any  apparent 
regard  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  characters.  And 
were  there  nothing  else  concerning  this  matter  dis- 
cernible in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  there 
would  be  no  ground  from  the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature  to  hope  or  to  fear  that  men  would 
be  rewarded  or  punished  hereafter  according  to  their 
deserts.'  The  reservation  here  made  as  to  '  there 
being  nothing  else  concerning  this  matter  discernible 
in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,'  refers,  I 
apprehend,  to  a  certain  tendency,  which  Bishop 
Butler  maintains,  that  there  is  in  virtue  of  itself  and 
apart  from  favourable  or  unfavourable  conditions  to 
promote  human  happiness.  That  what  men  at  any 
given  time  call  virtue  may  tend  to  promote  the 
general  happiness,  is  probably  true  enough,  and  may 
indeed  mean  nothing  more  than  this — that  men's  idea 
of  goodness  in  their  fellow-man  has  arisen  from  their 
experience  what  kind  of  conduct  conduces  to  the 
common  good.  But  it  is  not  true  that  this  conduct 
always  conduces  to  the  temporal  good  of  him  who 
practises  it ;  nay,  what  is  worse,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
elsewhere,^  the  most  exalted  forms  of  this  conduct 
often  tend  the  other  way.  No  doubt  certain  virtues 
that  concern  self  in  the  first  place,  as  temperance,  do 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  him  who  practises  them, 

'   See  First  Essay,  p.  43. 
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and  this  may  justly  be  thought  an  appointment  of  the 
author  of  the  world.  But  when  all  has  been  allowed 
that  can  fairly  be  allowed  under  this  head,  there 
remains  the  fact  which  the  Bishop  himself  admits 
that  in  this  world  pleasure  and  pain,  happiness  and 
misery,  are  to  a  very  great  extent  allotted  without 
any  reference  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  those 
who  receive  them,  and  this  allotment  quite  as  much 
as  any  other  that  may  have  an  appearance  of  moral 
grounds  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  God, 
The  adverse  conditions  which  prevent  virtue  from 
bearing  the  fruits  of  happiness  to  the  virtuous,  just 
as  much  as  any  so-called  tendency  in  the  thing  itself, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  appointments  of 
God,  if  we  think  of  him  only  as  the  world  maker,  and 
do  not  fall  back  upon  considerations  as  to  his  char- 
acter suggested  by  our  moral  faculty.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  argument  from  mere  analogy  does 
not  support  the  idea  of  moral  government,  or  lead 
us  to  expect  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
a  future  life.  Virtue  might  there  also,  as  a  rule, 
make  us  happier  than  vice  would  do,  but  even  in 
saying  so  much  as  this  we  are  perplexed  a  good  deal 
by  the  variations  in  men's  notion  of  virtue,  and  the 
influence  which  any  given  style  of  conduct  has  had 
at  different  times  on  the  happiness  of  him  who  prac- 
tised it.  But  we  may  be  confident  in  saying  that  if 
our  notions  of  a  future  world  are  to  be  formed  from 
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the  analogies  of  this,  that  world  will  not  be  strictly 
a  reward  for  the  good  and  a  punishment  to  the 
wicked. 

Next,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  this  very  imper- 
fection of  God's  moral  government  in  this  life  with 
his  essential  Qfoodness,  it  has  ever  been  maintained 
by  religious  writers  that  this  life  was  only  a  state 
of  probation,  a  state  of  trial  and  preparation  for 
another.  For  this  doctrine  also  the  Bishop  seeks  for 
analogies  in  this  present  world.  And  here  he  has 
one  great  advantage.  If  there  be  a  future  life,  it  is 
plainly  a  successor  to  this.  We  may  therefore  seek 
for  our  analogies,  in  conjecturing  how  it  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  this,  not  in  this  present  life  as  a  whole, 
for  that  has  no  antecedent,  but  rather  in  consecutive 
stages  of  our  present  existence,  and  their  influence 
one  upon  another.  And  Butler  is  accordingly  able 
to  bring  forward  with  pertinence  the  need  of  certain 
conduct  in  early  life  for  our  welfare  at  a  later  time. 

No  doubt  what  we  do  at  one  time  affects  our 
happiness  at  a  later  time.  But  this  connection  is  by 
no  means  always — perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  even 
generally — that  of  virtue  leading  to  happiness,  vice 
to  misery.  There  have  been  ages,  there  are  still 
many  countries,  in  which  the  formation  of  a  virtuous 
character  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word  would  put  a 
man  out  of  harmony  with  the  society  in  which  he 
had  to  live,  and  probably  injure  his   temporal  happi- 
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ness.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  this  would  be  true 
for  mankind  at  large,  as  they  have  so  far  existed, 
although  I  acknowledge  the  respect  which  an 
eminently  good  man  has  often  inspired  amongst  a 
degraded  people.  The  general  truth  is,  that  early 
life  must  for  our  welfare  adapt  us  to  the  conditions 
under  which  mature  life  is  to  be  spent — say  with  a 
savage  it  must  make  him  a  skilful  hunter  or  fisher. 
We  cannot  make  this  principle,  viz.  that  one  stage 
of  existence  should  prepare  us  for  the  next,  if  we 
are  then  to  be  happy,  bear  witness  to  the  need  of 
virtue  now  for  our  happiness  hereafter,  unless  we 
make  special  assumptions  as  to  what  our  future  state 
will  be,  for  which  the  argument  from  the  analogy  of 
this  world  at  all  events  does  not  afford  grounds. 

Lastly,  Bishop  Butler  argues  a  great  deal  from 
our  Imperfect  comprehension  of  the  scheme  of  this 
world  to  reconcile  us  to  much  which  is  difficult  in  the 
scheme  of  religion.  In  estimating  the  value  and  the 
fitness  of  this  analogy  we  have  to  consider  how  far 
the  difficulty,  to  which  it  is  sought  to  reconcile  us, 
has  its  rise  in  moral  or  In  intellectual  causes.  If  the 
former,  then  I  think  that  we  must  bear  in  mind  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  greater  conformity  to  our  moral 
faculty,  which  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  may 
be  looked  for  in  religion  than  in  nature.  If  the  latter, 
then  I  allow  that  the  argument  has  great  weight; 
We  see  so   many  things  in   nature  which  we  cannot 
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now  explain,  or,  in  other  words,  reduce  to  natural 
law,  that  we  must  be  careful  of  denying  any  asserted 
action  of  God,  merely  because  we  cannot  understand 
how  he  could  do  it,  in  conformity  with  our  knowledge 
of  his  ways  of  operation.  I  hold,  for  instance,  that 
we  should  not  be  at  all  justified  in  denying  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead  upon  such  grounds, 
though  few  things  perhaps  could  be  thought  of  more 
out  of  the  course  of  nature.  The  mere  weakness  of 
our  intellect,  and  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge, 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  so  great  a  subject  as 
God  and  his  dealings  with  us,  is  evident  enough ;  but 
I  would  say  that  we  must  be  careful  lest  we  press 
these  considerations  too  far,  or  we  s];iall  end  in  es- 
tablishing the  unknowability  of  God  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  things  in  religion.  In  trying  to  silence 
objectors,  we  may  take  away  all  foundation  for  our- 
selves. If,  indeed.  Dean  Mansel's  argument  from 
the  infinity  of  God's  nature  availed  for  anything, 
which  I  do  not  allow,  this  was  the  result. 

Secondly,  Revealed  Religion.  I  will  say  a  few 
words  more  as  to  the  analogies  by  which  the  Bishop 
has  sought  to  defend  what  he  regarded  as  the  special 
doctrines  of  revelation. 

Revelation  is  generally  understood  to  be  mira- 
culous. It  was  taken  to  be  so  by  Bishop  Butler. 
He  tries  to  bring  this  characteristic  into  analogy  with 
things  which  we  know  of  in  the  natural  world,   but 
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not  in  any  manner  which  could  now  be  allowed  as 
satisfactory.  Of  his  reference  to  the  first  planting  of 
man  upon  the  earth  I  have  spoken  already.  He 
cites  also  what  he  looked  upon  as  extraordinary 
natural  phenomena,  comets,  electricity,  magnetism. 
Here  it  is  plain  that  we  have  not  so  much  as  an 
appearance  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
this  I  presume  is  the  thing  for  which  we  are  seeking 
analogues. 

Again,  a  chief  item  in  the  Christian  revelation 
is  the  saving  of  man  through  the  mediation  of  Christ; 
Butler  treats  this  subject  at  length  in  ch.  v.  part  ii. 
of  the  '  Analogy.'  He  divides  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  third  is  being  '  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,'  and  *  making  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.'  It  is  with  regard  to  what  he 
says  as  to  this  third  part  that  I  would  say  something. 
The  Bishop,  with  that  caution  and  wisdom  which 
he  certainly  possessed,  disavows  all  attempt  at  ex- 
plaining the  principles  of  this  propitiation  or  expia- 
tion. He  does,  it  is  true,  speak  favourably  of  the 
idea  of  the  authority  of  God's  law  being  thereby 
vindicated,  and  his  creatures  being  deterred  from  sin, 
more  favourably,  a  good  deal,  than  I  for  one  could 
do.  But  he  very  clearly  and  fully  lays  it  down  that 
neither  this  nor  any  other  known  explanation  is  a 
complete  account.  He  expressly  leaves  the  matter 
uncertain  and   mysterious.     But  when  he  comes  to 
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consider  a  certain  objection,  viz.  that  this  doctrine 
'  represents  God  as  being  indifferent,  whether  he 
punished  the  innocent  or  the  guilty,'  he  brings  forward 
an  analogy  to  which  I  think  objection  may  be  made. 
I  the  more  wish  to  point  this  out,  as  great  weight  has 
been  attached  to  this  analogy  by  his  admirers  and 
disciples.^  The  analogy  is  that  of  the  sacrihces  or 
sufferings  which  good  persons  in  this  life  do  often 
undergo,  na}^,  sometimes  are  called  upon  by  the  laws 
of  nature  or  religion  to  undergo,  in  order  to  relieve 
wicked  persons,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  sins.  This  part  of  God's  provi- 
dential government  here  is  said  to  be  analogous  to 
that  appointment,  in  his  wider  scheme  of  government, 
made  known  by  revelation,  by  which  the  innocent 
Christ  suffers  for  the  pardon  of  guilty  men.  Here 
again  I  object  against  the  analogy  alleged  between 
this  present  scheme  of  God's  government,  and  that 
wider  one  disclosed  by  religion.  No  one  pretends 
that  in  this  world  happiness  or  misery  are  distri- 
buted upon  grounds  of  critical  justice.  But  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  so  distributed  in  that  future 
judgment  with  which  Christ's  atonement  has  to  do. 
And  the  difficulty  is  to  understand  how  in  such  a 
distribution,  how  in  an  administration  of  penal 
justice,  the  direct  carrying  out  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
there  can  be  substitution  of  one  sufferer  for  another. 

'  See  'Analogies  of  Nature  and  Grace,'  by  C.  Pritchard, 
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Those  popular  explanations  of  the  atonement, 
against  which  I  have  argued,  do  seem  to  me  open 
to  this  objection,  and  Butler's  analogies  do  not  touch 
the  matter.  Certainly  we  should  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding  in  human  justice. 

Other  cases  of  false  analogy  may,  I  think,  be 
found,  and  one  or  two  I  will  point  out  as  I  close. 
The  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked  cannot  be 
defended  by  the  analogy  of  those  temporal  afflictions 
which  cannot  be  remedied  throughout  life.  After  all, 
the  very  source  of  difficulty,  the  endlessness  of  the 
evil,  is  wanting  in  the  latter  cases.  Nor  can  the  fail- 
ure of  this  world  to  prove  a  place  of  successful  moral 
training  to  so  many,  an  evil  which  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis of  everlasting  punishment  is  irremediable  and 
incalculable,  be  defended  by  the  analogy  from  the 
failure  of  such  multitudes  of  the  seeds  of  plants  and 
animals  to  come  to  maturity.  There  is,  I  allow,  an 
appearance  of  frustration  of  design  in  this  latter  case. 
But  the  moral  aspect  is  quite  different.  The  moral 
difficulty  is  not  at  all  the  same.  We  have,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  already,  in  the  latter  case,  only  an  ap- 
parent waste  of  means,  a  matter  in  which  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  judges  of  the  conduct  of  a  being  with 
infinite  resources,  and  possibly  a  number  of  unknown 
purposes.  But  the  other  case  involves  the  imputa- 
tion that  the  Almighty  has  called  into  existence 
beings    who      would,     he     knew,    be    everlastingly 
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miserable.  I  must  finally  repeat  that  I  for  one  do 
not  see  how  such  an  act  can  be  reconciled  with  his 
attributes,  if  we  adopt  that  hypothesis,  upon  which 
all  religion  proceeds,  viz.  that  God  does  not  merely 
provide  for  the  universe  and  its  welfare  in  a  general 
way,  but  that  each  individual  sentient  being,  and 
still  more  that  each  moral  being,  has  a  distinct  place 
m  his  fatherly  care. 


NOTE   ON  ESS  A  V  11. 

I  HAVE  feared  that  some  expressions  in  my  second 
essay,  and  especially  in  Part  V.,  might  be  understood 
to  question  the  truth  of  some  of  those  accounts  in 
the  Gospels  which  are  commonly  thought  to  be 
miraculous.  I  wish  here  to  repeat  that  such  has  not 
been  my  meaning ;  and  I  would  also  add,  as  to  one 
particular  point,  viz.  a  statement  made  upon  page 
217,  that  I  feel  that  the  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament generally  gives  the  idea  of  faith  as  a  moral 
condition  of  receiving  the  blessing  of  healing,  rather 
than  of  faith  as  a  psychical  means  of  cure.  It  would, 
however,  agree  with  this  last  idea  in  some  places,  I 
think  ;  nor  are  the  two  ideas  absolutely  inconsistent. 
I  must  not  be  understood  here  to  question  the 
almighty  power  of  Our  Lord.  The  question  is  as 
t  iL:  mode  of  operation.  Certainly,  to  my  mind, 
many  of  the  Gospel  accounts  commonly  considered 
miraculous  do  not  seem  to  involve  of  necessity  any 
breach  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  further,  I  think 
that  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  spiritual  world  capable 
at  times  of  physical  relations  to  the  visible  universe, 
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possibly  all  those  accounts  may  be  explained  without 
breach  of  continuity.  What  I  have  intended  to 
establish  in  my  essay,  I  may  briefly  repeat  thus. 
The  modern  evidential  argument  requires  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  miracles,  and  the  untruth  of  all  others. 
To  prove  this  last  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  rules  of 
criticism  so  strict  that  when  they  are  impartially 
applied  to  the  Gospels  they  leave  none  of  the 
miracles  to  be  found  there  established  as  strictly 
miracles,  except  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But 
these  rules  I  hold  to  be  too  strict.  For  instance,  I 
think,  that  it  is  going  too  far  at  once  to  set  aside 
all  accounts  of  visions  as  cases  of  false  perception. 
Now,  if  you  modify  these  rules,  as  I  propose,  you 
can  retain  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament ;  but 
you  cannot  at  the  same  time  reject  all  others.  I  am 
myself  disposed  to  believe  a  good  many  of  the 
wonderful  stories  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
especially  in  connection  with  religious  men,  and  to 
suppose  that  these  wonders  will  one  day  be  found 
to  have  their  place  in  the  order  of  the  creation,  that 
is,  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  visible  universe,  and  I 
should  use  the  like  hypothesis  to  explain,  without 
breach  of  continuity,  other  seeming  anomalies,  as, 
possibly,  the  origin  of  life  on  our  globe,  or  of  a 
responsible  and  immortal  spirit  in  man.  Accord- 
ingly, I  do  not  feel  that  great  difficulty  in  believing 
accounts,  say  of  wonderful  cures,  or  of  the  appear- 
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ances  of  angels  or  other  spirits,  which  many  per- 
sons, and  especially  scientific  men,  do  feel  ;  although, 
of  course,  I  think  that  the  evidence  for  such 
accounts  should  be  very  closely  examined.  In 
short,  as  I  have  said  in  my  essay,  it  is  not  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  but  the  evidential  conclusions 
which  have  been  drawn  from  them  which  I 
question.  It  may  have  occurred  to  some  of  my 
readers  that  these  conclusions  are  asserted  or  implied 
in  the  New  Testament  itself,  as,  for  example,  in 
St.  Matt.  xi.  20,  21,  23  ;  St.  Mark  xvi.  20  ;  St.  John 
v.  36  ;  Acts  ii.  22  ;  Rom.  i.  4 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  I  did 
not  notice  what  is  said  in  such  texts  in  my  essay, 
because  an  appeal  to  the  dogmatic  authority  of 
Scripture  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  evidential 
argument.  But  many  Christians  may  reasonably 
think  themselves  bound  by  this  apparent  recognition 
to  admit  the  argument  from  miracles.  I  wish 
accordingly  to  point  out  a  difference,  which  I  believe 
to  exist  between  the  argument  from  miracles  dis- 
cussed in  my  essay  and  that  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  latter  is,  I  think,  what  I  have 
called  the  argument  from  analogy.  A  being  with 
power  to  do  such  wonderful  things  is  presumably 
divine,  or  acting  in  conjunction  with  God.  He 
resembles  the  Almighty  in  the  great  attribute  of 
power.  He  has  done  'the  works  which  none  other  man 
did  '  (St.  John  xv.  24).    Now  the  argument  discussed 
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in  my  essay  is  different  from  this.  It  is  more 
precise,  and,  if  made  out,  certainly  more  conclusive. 
It  looked  at  a  miracle  as  strictly  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  In  that  view,  indeed,  lay  the  special 
proof  of  divine  interference.  Created  beings  might 
seem,  according  to  our  knowledge,  to  interfere  with 
the  course  of  nature,  but  in  reality  their  power  must 
always  be  exercised,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  comprehensively  understood.  The  Creator 
only  could  abrogate  or  suspend  those  laws.  Now,  I 
do  not  think  that  this  argument  can  be  fairly  attri- 
buted to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  idea  of  an  order  of  nature  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  developed  in  their  minds.  Cer- 
tainly they  do  not  take  up  the  modern  evidential 
position.  They  do  not  insist  that  their  miracles  are 
the  only  true  ones  as  matters  of  fact.  They  allow 
others.  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  24 ;  2  Thessal.  ii.  9.  But  I 
must  add  that  they  do  see  in  the  analogy  of  miracle 
working  to  divine  power,  an  attestation  from  God. 
St.  Mark  xvi.  20;  Acts  ii.  22  ;  Heb.  ii.  4. 
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NEW    WORKS    PUBLISHED  BY    LONGMANS    &    CO. 


Order  mid  Progress  : 
Part  I.  Thottghts  oil  Go- 
veinimeiit;  Part  II.  Stu- 
dies of  Political  Crises. 
By  Frederic  Hai^rison, 
M.A.  of  Lincobi  s  Inn. 

%vo.  \\s. 

Essays,  Political,  Social, 
and  Religions. 
By  Richd.  Cong r eve,  M.A, 

Svo.  iSj-. 

Essays,     Critical     and 

Biograp  Ideal,     contribntcd 
to  the  EdinbzLrgh  Reviezv. 
By  Henry  Rogers. 

N'a.u   Edition.     2  vols,  cromn  Svo.  I2s. 

Essays  on  some  Theolo- 
gical Controversies  of  the 
Time,    contributed   chiefly 
to  the  Edinbtir^h  Reviezv. 
By  Henry  Rogers. 

New  Edition.      Cro'vn  Szv.  6.r. 

Democracy  in  America. 
By  Alexis  de   Tccqueville. 
Translated  by  Henry 
Reeve,  Esq. 

Nexv  Edition,      ivols.  crazvnZvo.  lbs. 

On    Representative   Go- 
vernment. 
By  folm  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition,  crowji  Svo.  2s. 

On  Liberty. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Post  8t'(7.  ']s.  6d.  crown  %vo.  \s.  /^d. 


Principles    of    Political 

Economy. 

By  John  Sttiart  Mill. 

2  vols.  Zvo.  Tfis.  or  I  vol.  crozon  2>vo.  <,s. 


Essays  on  someUnsettled 
Questions  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 
By  fohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Edition.     Zvo.  bs.  6d. 

Utilitarianism,. 
By  fohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.     Svo.  ^s. 

A  System  of  Logic, 
Ratiocinative  ajid  Induc- 
tive. By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Eighth  Edition.      2  vols.  %vo.  2^s. 

TheSttbfection  oflVomen. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill 

Neiv  Edition.     Post  %vo.  5^. 

Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  s  Phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  pidnci- 
pal  Philosophical  Questions 
discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.      %vo.  \6s. 

Dissertations   and  Dis- 
cussions. 
By  fohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Edition.    t,voIs.?>vo.  ■^6s.    VoL. /K 
{coniplction)  price  \os.  6d. 
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Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
vicna  of  the  Human  Mind. 

By  James  Mill.  New 
Edition,  with  Notes, 
Illustrative  and  Critical. 

2  vols.    %V0.    285. 

A    Systematic  View  of 
the   Science   of  Jurispru- 
dence. 
By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

Zvo.  i8j. 

A  Primer  of  the  English 

Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment. 
By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.      Croivn  81  v.  6-r. 

Principles  of  Economical 
Philosophy. 

By  H.  D.  Maclcod,  M.A. 
Ba  rrister-a  t-L  a  zu. 

Second  Edition,  in  2  vols.    Vol.  I.  Sev.  15^-. 
Vol.  IT.  Fart  I.  price  I2s. 

The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian; zvith  English  In- 
troduction,       Translation, 
and  Notes. 
By  T.   C.  Sandars,  M.A. 

Fifth  Edition.     %vo.  \Zs. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works, 
Collected  and  Edited  by  R. 
L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Sped- 
ding,  M.A.  ajid  D.  D. 
Heath. 

Neiv  and  Cheaper  Edition.      7   vols.   2>vo. 


Letters     and    Life     of 
Fj^ancis   Bacon,   including 
all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  zuith 

a    Commentary,    by   J. 

Spedding. 

7  vols.  ?>vo.  £a,.  4f. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics 
of  A  ristotle.    Newly  trans- 
lated into  English. 
By  R.  Williams,  B.A. 

%V0.    I2J-. 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle; 

Greek  Text,  with  English 

Notes. 

By  Richard  Congreve,  M.A. 

Ntii>  Edition,  revised.     ?>vo.    i8y. 

The  Ethics  of  A  ristotle; 
with  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.   Grant,  Bart. 
M.A.  LL.D. 

Third  Edition.     2  vols.  Svo.  price  12S. 

Bacons     Essays,     with 
Annotations. 
By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

Ne-LV  Edition,     8z'^.  lOJ.  dd. 

Picture  Logic;  an  At- 
tempt to  Popularise  the 
Science  of  Reasoning  by  the 
combination  of  Humorous 
Pictures  with  Examples  of 
Reasoning  taken f'oni  Daily 

Life. 

By  A.  Swinbourne,  B.A. 

With  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  Drawings 
by  the  Author.     Fcp.  %vo.  pri<:e  -^s. 
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Elements  of  Logic. 
By  R.  Wkately,  D.D. 

New  Edition.    Zvo.  los.  6d.  cr.  ^vo.  /^.  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 
By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

NeiKj  Edition.    %z'o.  \os.  6d.  cr.  ?>z'o.  ^.  6d. 

An  Ont line  of  the  Neces- 
sary Lazus  of  Thought :  a 
Treatise  on  P^ire  and 
Applied  Logic. 
By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

Ninth  Thousand.    Cfoiun  Si'i?.  ^s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  on  the  In- 
dtictive  Method. 
By  J.  D.  Morell  LL.D. 

%V0.    \2S. 

Elements  of  Psychology, 
containing  the  Analysis  of 
the  Intellectual  Pozvers. 
By  y.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 

Post  Zvo.  "js.  6d. 

The  Secret    of  Hegel: 
being  the  Hegelian  System 
in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter. 
By  7.  H.  Stirling  LL.D. 

2  vols.  Svo.  2Ss. 

Sir  IVilliam  Hamilton  ; 
being    the    Philosophy    of 
Perception :  an  Analysis. 
By  7.  II  Stirling,  LL.D. 

?,vo.  ss. 


Ueberweg  s    System     of 
Logic,     and    History     of 
Logical  Doctrines. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and 

Appoidices,    by    T.    M. 

Li7idsay,M.A.  F.R.S.E. 

Zvo.  \(ys. 

The    Senses   and   the 
Intellect. 
By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.  Prof 

of  Logic,  Univ.  Aberdeen. 

%vo.  \^s. 

Mental    a^id    Moral 
Science ;  a  Compendium  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  Sz'o.  los.  6d.  Or 
separately:  Part  I.  JMental Science,  6j.  6^. 
Part  II.  Moral  Science,  ^s.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ne- 
cessity;  or,  Natural  Law 
as  applicable  to  Mental 
Moral,  and  Social  Science. 
By  Charles  Bray. 

Second  Edition.     %vo.  gj". 

Humes  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nattire. 

Edited,  luith  Notes,  &c.  by 
T.  H.  Green,  MA.  and 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grose, 
M.A. 

2  vols.  8z'o.  2Ss. 

Humes  Essays  Moral, 
Political,  and  Litej^ary. 
By  the  same  Editors. 

2  vols.  %vo.  I'is. 
*jf*    The  above  form  a  complete  and  Jiniform 
Edition     of    Hume's     Philosophical 
Works. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    &   CRITICAL   ^VORKS. 


1 


Miscellaneous  and  Post- 
humous Works  of  the  late 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
Edited, with  a  Biographical 
Notice,  by  Hele7i  Taylor. 

3  vols.  %vo.  £2.  i2s.  6d. 

Short  Studies  on  Great 
Siibjects. 

By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
formerly  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols,  crozvn  ?>vo.  12s. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  S-v.  2/1^. 

Lord  Macaulays  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings. 

Library  Edition,  2  ^v/x.  Zvo.  Portrait,  2\s. 
People's  Edition,  i  vol.  cr.  Zvo.  \s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulays  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  and 
Speeches. 

Students''  Edition.      Crown  ^vo.  bs. 

Speeches  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Macaiday,  cor- 
rected by  Himself 

Peoples  Edition.     Crown  ?>vo.  2)S.  6d. 

L  ordMacaulay  sSpeeches 
on  Parliamentary  Reform 
in  1 83 1  and  1832. 

\bino.   \s. 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 
rature,     Historical     and 
Critical. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A. 

N'rw  Edition.     Crown  ?>vo.  "js.  6d, 


The  Rev.  Sydney  SniitJis 
Essays  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Authorised  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume. 
Croion  "ivp.  2s.  6d.  srwed,  or  y.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  SniitJis 

Miscellaneojts  Works. 

Crcrwn  8z'(7.  6^. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Crown  Zvo.  3^.  (>d. 

The  Miscellaneotts 
Works  of  Thomas  Arnold, 
D.D.  Late  Head  Master  of 
Rugby  School  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory in  the  Univ.  of  Ox- 
ford 

Zvo.  is.  6d. 

Realities  of  Irish  Life. 
By  W.  Steuart  T^'ench. 

Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  Gd.  srwed,  or  y.  6d.  cloth. 

Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language. 
By  F.  Max  Milller,  M.A. 
&c. 

Eighth  Edition.     2  vols,  cro-wn  %vo.  ids. 

Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop;  being  Essays 
on  the  Science  of  Religio?i, 
and  on  Mythology,  Tradi- 
tio7is,  and  Customs. 
By  F.  Max  Midler,  M.A. 
&c. 

3  voh.  Svo.  l2. 
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Sotttheys    Doctor^    coin- 
plete  111  One  Volume. 
Edited   by    Rev.    J.     W. 
Warier,  B.D. 

Square  crcnvn  %vo.  1 2s.  dd. 

Families  of  Speech. 
Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution. 
By  F.   W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

New  Edition.     Crown  ^z'o.    3^.  6d. 

Chapters  on  Language. 
By  F.    W.  Farrar,  D.D. 
F.R.S. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ^s, 

A  Budget  of  Paradoxes. 
By  Attgustus  De  Morgan, 
FR.A.S. 

Reprinted,  with  Author's  Additions,  from 
the  Athenseum.     8271?.  15^. 

Apparitions :  a  Narra- 
tive of  Facts. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A.  Atithor  of  '  The 
Truth  of  the  Bible '  ^c. 

Ci'07un  8vo.  price  4r.  bd. 

Miscellaneous    Writings 

of  John  Conington,  M.A. 

Edited  by  y .  A.  Symoiids, 

M.A.      With  a  Memoir 

by  H.f.  S.Smith, M.A. 

2  vols.  Svo.  2Ss. 

Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Two  Series,  3^.  6d.  each. 


Landscapes,      Churches, 
and  Moralities. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crozvn  %vo.  3^.  6d. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sun- 
days and  Weekdays. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Zvo.  '^s.  6d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Un- 
changed Truths. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Counsel    and     Comfort 
from  a  City  Pulpit. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croion  Zvo.  y.  6d. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croivn  %vo.  3^.  (id. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crozan  Zvo.  y.  6d. 

The  Atttunin  Holidays 
of  a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croion  '6vo.  '^s.  6d. 

Sunday    Afternoons    at 
the   Parish    Clmrch    of  a 
Scottish  University  City. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 
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The  Commonplace  Phi- 
losopher   ill     Town    a7id 
CoiLutry. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croiun  %vo.  y.  6d. 

Presenl-Day  Thottghts. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crcnvn  %vo.  "Xs.  6d. 


Critical    Essays    of    a 
Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Zvo.  35.  dd. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of 
a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Tiuo  Series,  y,  6d.  each. 


DICTIONARIES    and    OTHER    BOOKS    of 
REFERENCE. 


A    Dictionary     of    the 

English  Language. 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.  Fotinded  on  the 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
yohnson,  as  edited  by 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  numeroiLs  Emenda- 
tions and  Additions. 

4  vols.  a,to.  £t. 


Thesaurus    of    English 
Words  and  Phrases,  classi- 
fied and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  e.xpressio  i  of 
Ideas,  and  assist  in  L  iterary 
Coinposition. 

By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D. 

Crozvn  Sr'i?.  loj-.  bd. 


English  Synonymes. 
ByE.y.  Whately.    Edited 
by  Archbishop  Whately. 

Fifth  Edition.     Fcp.  Zvo.  ^s. 


Handbook  of  the  English 
Language.  For  the  use  of 
Students  of  the  Universities 
and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Schools. 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.  &c.  late  Fellow  of 
King's     College,     Cam- 
bi^idge  ;  late  Professor  of 
English  in   Univ.  Coll. 
Lond. 

The  Ninth  Edition.      Crorvn  %vo.  ds. 

A  Practical  Dictionary 
of  the  French  and  English 
Languages. 

By  Leon  Contanseau,  many 
years  Fre?ich  Examiner 
for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointments,  &c. 

Post  ^vo.  IOJ-.  6d. 

Contanseait  s  Pocket  Dic- 
tiona7y,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by 
the  Author. 

Square  i8/no.  ^s.  6d. 
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New  Practical  Diction- 
ary of  the  German  Lan- 
g2iage  ;     German  -  English 
and  English-German. 
By  Rev.  W.  L.  Black  ley, 

M.A.   and  Dr.    C.  M. 

Friedldnder. 

Post  %vo.  'js.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Antiqtdties. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  Ancient  Originals, 
ilhistrative  of  the  Arts 
and  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 
By  Anthony  Rich,  B.A. 

Third  Edition.     Croiuii  %vo.  "js.  6d. 

The  Mastery    of  Lan- 
guages;    or,   the    Art   of 
Speaking  Foreign  Longues 
Idiomatically. 
By  Thomas  Prendergast. 

Second  Edition.     Svo.  6s. 

A  Practical  English  Dic- 
tionary. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 

0x071.  and  T  C.  Donkin, 

M.A. 

I  vol.  post  ?)Zio.  uniform  with   ContanseaiCs 
Practical  French  Dictionary. 

[In  the  press. 

A    Latin-English   Dic- 
tionary. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 

Oxon.  and  J .  E.  Riddle, 

M.A.  Oxon. 

Third  Edition,  revised.      2  vols.  a^o.  42J. 


Whites  College  Latin- 
English  Dictionary  ; 
abridged  from  the  Parent 
Work  for  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity Students. 

Medium  2>vo.  i8j-. 

A   Latin-English   Dic- 
tionary adapted  for  the  use 
of  Middle-Class  Schools, 
By  John   T  White,  D.D. 
Oxon. 

Square  fcp.  Zvo.  3^. 

White  s  ynnior  Stitdenfs 
Complete  Latin  -  English 
and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary. 

Square  l2mo.  12s. 

c.*,,.^/.7„ /English-Latin,  <s.  6d. 

c>ej!>  77atety  <  t  t-  /-  , 

-^         -^  \  Latin-English,  7^.  6d. 

A  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con. 

By  H.  G  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christchurch, 
and  R.  Scott,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rochester. 

Sixth  Edition.      Cro-tun  ^to.  t,6s. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and 
English,  abridged  for 
Schools  from  Liddell  and 
Scotfs  Greek  -  English 
Lexicon. 

Fourteenth  Edition.     Square  i2mo.  "js.  6d.. 

An  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, containing  all  the  Greek 
Words  used  by  Writers  of 
good  authority. 
By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

New  Edition,     /^to.  21  s. 
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C.  D.  Yonges  New  Lexi- 
con, English  and  Greek, 
abi'idgcd  from  his  larger 
Lexicon. 

Square  \2mo.  8j-.  6(/. 


M'CullocJis  Dictionary, 

Practical,  Theoretical,  and 
Historical,    of    Commerce 
and   Commercial   Naviga- 
tion. 
Edited  by  H.  G.  Reid. 

%Z'0.  63J. 

A    General   Dictionary 

of  Geography,  Descriptive, 
Physical,  Statistical,  and 
Historical;  forming  a  com- 
plete Gazetteer  of  the  World. 
By  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.S.E. 

Kciv  Edition,  thoroiigJily  revised. 

[In  the  press. 


The  Public  Schools  Ma- 
nual of  Modern  Geography. 
Fo7'ming  a  Companion  to 
'  The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
of  Modern  Geography ' 
By  Rev.  G.  Biitler,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
of  Modern  Geography.  In 
3 1  Maps,  exhibiting  cleaidy 
the  more  important  Physi- 
cal Features  of  the  Coun- 
tries delineated. 
Edited,  zvith  Introduction, 
by  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

If/iperial  quarto,  y.  (>d.  sezued ;  5^.  cloth. 

The  Public  Schools  A  tlas 
of  Ancient  Geography. 
Edited,  zvith  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Study  of  An- 
cient  Geogi'aphy,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  31. A. 

Impej'ial  Quarto.  [In  the  press. 


ASTRONOMY  and  METEOROLOGY. 


The  Universe  and  the 
Coming  Transits ;  Re- 
SLarches  into  and  N'eiv 
Viezcjs  respecting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Heavens. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Mith  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams.   %vo.  xds. 

Saturn  and  its  System. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

%vo.  tvith  14  Plates,  14^. 


The  Transits  of  Venus ; 
A  Poptdar  Account  of  Past 
and  Com  ing  Tra^isits,  from 
the  first  observed  by  Ilor- 
rocks  A.D.  1639  to  the 
Transit  of  a.d.   2012. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  20  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  2"]  IVcod- 
cuts.     Crown  Szv.  Ss.  6d. 
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Essays  on  Astronomy. 
A  Series  of  Papers  on 
Planets  and  Meteors,  the 
Sun  and  Stm-surrounding 
Space,  Stars  and  Star 
Clotcdlets. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  \0  Plates  and  2\  Woodcuts.     Zvo.  l^s. 

The  Moon  ;  her  Motions, 
Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Phy- 
sical Condition. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar 
Photographs.      Crcnvn  %vo.  1 5^. 

The  Sun  ;  Ruler,  Light, 
Fii^e,  and  Life  of  the  Pla- 
netary System. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 


Second  Edition.    Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  14s. 


Cr. 


The  Orbs  A  round  Us  ;  a 

Series  of  Familiar  Essays 

on  the  Moon  and  Plariets, 

Meteors    and   Comets,    the 

Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of 

Suns. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition,  with  Chart  and \  Diagrams. 
Crown  Zvo.  "js.  6d. 

Other  JVorlds  than  Ours; 
The  Plurality  of  Worlds 
Stzcdied  under  the  Light 
of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 


Third  Edition,  with  1 4  Illustrations. 
Svo.  los.  6d. 


Cr. 


Brinkley's     Astronomy. 

Revised  and  partly  j^e-writ- 
ten,  ivith  Additional  Chap- 
ters, and  an  Appendix  of 
Questions  for  Examination. 
By  John  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 
and  F.  Brimnow,  Ph.D. 

With  49  Diagrams.    Crow7t  %vo.  6j. 

Otttlines  of  Astronomy. 
BySirJ.F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bai^t.  M.A. 

Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Square  crown  8vo.  1 2s. 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for 

the  Library,  the  School,  and 
the  Observatory,  in  1 2  Cir- 
C2ilar  Maps  {with  2  Index 
Plates). 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

C.roivn  Zvo.  5^-. 

Celestial  Objects  for  Com- 
mon Telescopes. 
By    T.    W.    Webb,    M.A. 
F.R.A.S. 

Neiu  Edition,  with  Map  of  the  Moon  and 
Woodcuts.      Crozvn  Svo.  "js.  6d. 

LargerStarA  t  las, for  the 
Library,  in  Twelve  Cir- 
cular Maps,  photolitho- 
graphed  by  A.  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.  With  2  Index 
Plates  and  a  Letterpress 
Introduction. 
By  R.A.  Proctor,  BA. 

Second  Edition.     Small  folio,  25J. 
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Doves  Law   of  Storms, 
considered  in  connexion  with 
the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere. 
Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott, 
M.A. 

%z'o.  \os.  6d. 

Air  and  Rain  ;  the  Be- 
ginnings   of    a    Chemical 
Climatology. 
By  R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S. 

%vo.  24s. 

Air  and  its  Relations  to 
Life,    1774-1874.     Being, 
with    some    Additions,    a 
Course  of  Lecttires  deliver- 
ed at  the  Royal  Institution 
of   Great   Britai^i    in   the 
Summer  of  1874. 
By  Walter  Noel  Hartley, 
F.C.S.  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry     at     King's 
College,  Londoji. 

I  vol.  small  8:'^.  u-ith  Ilhistratmtions. 
{Nearly  ready. 


Magnetism  and  Devia- 
tion of  the  Compass.  For 
the  nse  of  Students  in  Navi- 
gation and  Science  Schools. 
By  J.  Merrifield,  LL.D. 

iSw^.  IS.  6d. 

Nautical  Surveying,  an 
Introduction  to  the  Practi- 
cal and  Theoretical  Study 
of. 
By  7.  K.  Langhton,  M.A. 

Small  ?>vo.  6s. 

Sc he  liens  Spectrum  A  na- 

lysis,  in  its  Application  to 

Ten^estrial  Substances  and 

the  Physical  Constitiition  of 

the  Heavenly  Bodies. 

Translated  by    Jane   and 

C.  Lassell ;  edited,  with 

Notes,  by   W.  Higgins, 

LL.D.  F.R.S. 

With  13  Plates  aiid22:^  Woodcuts.    ?>z'o.  2%s. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    and    PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces. 

By  the  Hon.   Sir    W.  R. 
Grove,  F.R.S.  &c. 

Sixth  Edition,  -with  other  Contributions  to 
Science.     Zvo.  15  J. 


Professor  Helmholtz 
Popular  Lectures  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects. 
Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
F.C.S. 

With  manv  Illustrative  Wood  Engravings. 
Svo.  I2s.  6d. 
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Ganofs  Nahiral  Philo- 
sophy for  General  Readers 
and  Young  Persons;  a 
Course  of  Physics  divested 
of  Mathematical  FormulcB 
and  expressed  in  the  lari- 
gtiage  of  daily  life. 
Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
KC.S. 


Second  Edition, 
Woodcuts. 


'with   2    Plates   and    429 
Crown  %vo.  Is.  6d. 


Ganofs    Elementary 
Treatise  on   Physics,   Ex- 
perimental   and    Applied, 
for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Translated  and  edited  by  E. 
Atkinson,  P.C.S. 

JVciv  Edition,  with  a  Coloured    Plate  and 
726  Woodcuts.     Post  %vo.  \^s. 

IVeinhold s  Introduction 
to  Experiinental  Physics, 
TheoT-etical  and  Practical ; 
including  Directions  for 
Constructing  Physical  Ap- 
parattis  and  for  Making 
Experiments. 

Translated  by  B.  Loewy, 
F.R.A.S.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  G.  C.  Foster, 
F.R.S. 

With  3  Coloured  Plates  and  404  Woodcuts. 
2iVo.  price  31^.  6d. 


Principles    of 
Mechanics. 


Animal 


By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
F.R.S. 

Second  Editio7i.     Zvo.  zis. 


Text-Books  of  Science, 
Mechanical  and  Physical, 
adapted  for  the  tcse  of  Arti- 
sans and  of  Stiidents  in 
Ptiblic  and  other  Schools. 
{The  first  Ten  edited  by 
T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.  Lec- 
turer on  Applied  Science  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines ; 
the  remainder  edited  by 
C  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S. 
an  Examiner  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Educa- 
tion^ 

Sin  all  Zvo.      Woodcuts. 

Edited  by  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials,  3^-.  dd.. 
Bloxam's  Metals,  y.  dd. 
Goodeve's  Mechanics,  3^.  bd. 

Mechanism,  y.  6d. 

Griffin's  Algebra  &=  Trigonometry,  3J.  6d. 

N'otes  on  the  same,  with  Solutions,  ^s.  6d. 
Jenkin's  Electricity  &f  Magnetisin,  3J".  dd. 
Maxwell's  Themy  of  Heat,  t^s.  6d. 
Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic,   3^.  dd. 

Key,  y.  6d. 
Miller's  Inorga7iic  Che?nisfry,  y.  dd. 
Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  y.  6d. 
Watson's  Plane  &=  Solid  Geometry,  y.  6d. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  y.  6d. 
Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  \s.  bd. 
Thorpe  and  Muir's    Qualitative  Analysis, 
y.  6d. 

Fragments  of  Science. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Neiu  Edition,  in  the  press. 

Address  delivered  before 
the    British     Association 
assembled  at  Belfast. 
By  fohn   Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
President. 

8th  Thousand,  with  JVezv  Preface  and  the 
Manchester  Aduress.    2>vo.  price  4^.  6d. 
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Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 
By  JoJm  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Fifth   Edition,    Plate   and    Woodcuts. 
Crozuti  %vo.  \os.  6d. 

Sound. 

By  yohii  Tyjidall,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  including  Recent  Researches 
on  Fog-Signalling ;  Portrait  and  IVood- 
cuts.     Cro7vn  %vo.  los.  6d. 

Researches  on  Dianiag- 

netism  and Magnc-Crystal- 
lic  Action;  including  Dia- 
magnetic  Polarity. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  6  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  ?>vo.  \^s. 

Contributions    to    Mole- 
citlar  Physics   in   tJie  do- 
main of  Radiant  Heat. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  2  Plates  and  l\   Woodcuts.     %vo.  xds. 

Six  Lectures  on  Light, 
delivered   in    America    in 
1872  and  1873. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Second  Edition,  with  Portrait,   Plate,   and 
59  Diagrams.      Crozvn  ^vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine 
Lectures  on  Light,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Croivn  Zvo.  \s.  sewed,  or  \s.  bd.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a    Course    of 

Seven  Lecttires  on  Electri- 
cal Phenomena  and  Theo- 
ries, delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institntion. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crown  SiZ'O.  is.  srwed,  or  is.  6d.  cloth. 


A    Treatise  on  Magne- 
tism, General  and  Terres- 
tj'ial. 
By  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L. 

Zvo. price  lOs.  6d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 
the  Wave-Theory  of  Light. 
By  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L. 

Third  Edition.     8zv.  los.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Exposi- 
tion   of  the    Doctrine  of 
Energy. 
By  D.  D.  Heath,  M.A. 

Post  Zvo.  4J.  dd. 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animals. 
By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S. 

With  1,472  Woodcuts,  yjols.  8rv.  .^3. 1 3^-.  6fl^. 

Sir  H.  Holland's  Frag- 
mentaiy  Papers  on  Science 
and  other  subjects. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hol- 
land. 

"ivo.  price  14?. 

Light  Science  for   Lei- 
sure Hours  ;  Familiar  Es- 
says on  Sciefitific  Subjects, 
Natural  Phenomena,  &c. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

First  and  Second  Series.     2  vols,  crown  %vo. 
"js.  6d.  each. 

Kirby  and  Spences  In- 
troduction to  Entomology, 
or  Elements  of  the  Ahitural 
History  of  Lisects. 

Crozun  ?>vo.  ^s. 
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Strange  Dwellings  ;  a  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  from 
'  Homes  ivitho2it  Hands! 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  Frontispiece  and  6o  Woodcuts.    CrozvJi 
?>vo.  Js.  6d. 

Homes  withotit  Hands  ; 
a  Description  of  the  Habi- 
tations of  Animals,  classed 
accoi'ding  to  their  Principle 
of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.   8:c.  i^f. 

Out  of  Doors  ;    a  Selec 
tion  of  Original  Articles 
on  Practical  Natural  His- 
tory. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  6  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs 
engraved  on  Wood.     Craivn  Svo.  "Js.  6d. 

The  Polar  World :  a 
Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antai'ctic  Re- 
gio7is  of  the  Globe. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartzuig. 

With  Chromoxylographs,  Maps,  and  Wood- 
cuts.    Zvo.  \os.  6d. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wo7tders. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartzuig. 

Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.     8iv.  ivith  many 
Illustrations,  \Q>s.  6d. 

The  Tropical  World. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartzuig. 

With  about  200  Illustrations.    Svo.  los.  6d. 


The  Subterranean  World. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  Maps  and  Woodcitts.     %vo.  \Os.  6d. 

The  Aerial   World ;    a 
Popular   Account    of   the 
Phenomena   and  Life    of 
the  Atmosphere. 
By  Dr.  Geoi^ge  Hartzuig. 

With  Map,    8    Chromoxylographs,  and  60 
Woodcuts.     Zvo.  p7-icc  2 is. 

Game     Preservers    and 

Bird  Preservers, or  '  Which 

are  onr  Friends  ?  ' 

By  Geoi^ge  Francis  Morant, 
late  Captain  12th  Royal 
Lancers  &  Major  Cape 
Motmted  Riflemen. 

Croxvn  'ivo.  price  5^". 

A  Familiar  History  of 
Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late 
Ld.  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Fcp.  %vo.  with  Woodcuts,  "i^s.  6d. 

Disects  at  Home;  aPoptt- 

lar    Account   of    BiHtish 
Insects,     their     Structure 
Habits,  and    Transforma- 
tions. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  upnvards  of  100  Woodcuts.     Zvo.  2ls. 

Insects  Abroad ;  being  a 
PopidarA  ccount  of  Foreign 
Insects,  theirSti^ucture,  Ha- 
bits, and  Transformations. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  upivards  of  lOQ  Woodcuts.     %vo.  2\s. 
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Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed. 
By  B.  Von  Cotta. 

English  Edilion,  by  P.  H.  Lawrence  [luith 
English,  German,  and  French  Syuo- 
7iymes),  revised  by  the  Author.  Post 
%vo.  I4J-. 


Heers  PrimcBval  World 
of  Switzerland. 
Translated  by  W.  S.  Dal- 
las, F.L.S.  and  edited  by 
y  antes  Hey  wood,  M.A. 
F.R.S. 

2  vols.    %vo.   linth  munerous  Illustrations. 
[In  the  press. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive 
Cojidition  of  Man;  Men- 
tal and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages. 

By  Sir  f .  Lnbbock,  Bart. 
M.P.  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  with  2^  Woodcuts.    Siv.  iSj' 

The  Native  Races  of  the 
Pacific    States   of  North 
America. 
By  Hubert  Hozve  Bancroft. 

Vol.  I.      Wild    Tribes,    their    Mantiers 
and  Customs ;  zoith  6  Mafs.     Svo.  2'^s. 

Vol.  II.     Native  Races    of  the    PacHic 
States.     25^. 

*^*  To  be  completed  early  in  the  year  1876, 
in  Three  mo7-e  Volumes — 

Vol.  III.     Mythology  and  Languages  of 
both  Savage  a7id  Civilized  Nations. 

Vol.  IF.     Antiquities  and  Architectural 
Remains. 

Vol.   V.     Aboriginal  History  and  Migra- 
tions ;  Index  to  the  Entire  Work. 


The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons,  and  Or- 
naments of  G^^eat  Britain. 
By   fohn   Evans,  F.R.S. 

With  2  Plates  and  476  Woodcuts.    %vo.  2%s. 

The  Elements  of  Botany 

foi""  Families  and  Schools. 

Eleventh   Edition,    revised 

by  Thomas Moo7^e, F.L.S. 

Fcp.  ^vo.  with  1 54  Woodcuts,  zs.  6d. 

Bible  Animals ;  a  De- 
scription of  every  Living 
Creatttre  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Ape 
to  the  Coral. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  abont  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.   '&vo.  21s. 

The     Rose     Amateur  s 
Guide. 
By  Thomas  Rivers. 

Tenth  Edition.     Fcp.  ^vo.  4^. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art. 

Re-edited  by  the  late  W.  T. 
Brande  (the  A  tithor)  and 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 

N'eiu Edition,  revised,   ■^vols. medium 
8^v.  63J. 

On    the    Sensations     o 
Tone,    as   a   Physiological 
Basis  for  the   Theory   of 
Music. 

By    H.    Helmholtz,    Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in 
the  University  of  Berlin. 
Translated  by  A.  f.  Ellis, 
F.R.S. 

%vo.  xds. 
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The  History  of  Modern 
Music,  a  Course  of  Lec- 
ttu'cs  delive^^cd at  the  Royal 
Institiition  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

By   fohn     Htcllah,    Pro- 
fessor of  Vocal  Music  iii 
Queens  College  and  Bed- 
ford College,  and  Organ- 
ist of  Charterhouse. 

N'eiu  Edition,  i  vol.  post  Zvo.   \Iii  the  press. 

The  Treastiry  of  Botany, 
or  Popular  Dictionary  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom ; 
with  which  is  incorporated 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical 
Te7nns. 
Edited     by     y.     Lindley, 

F.R.S.    and    T.  Moore, 

F.L.S. 

With  274   Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates. 
Two  Parts,  fcp.  "ivo.  \2s. 

A  General  System  of 
Descriptive  and  Analytical 
Botany. 

Translated  front  theFrench 
of  Le  Maout  and  De- 
caisne,  by  Mrs.  Hooker. 
Edited  and  arra7tged 
according  to  the  English 
Botanical  System,  by  f. 
D.  Hooker,  M.D.  &c. 
Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardejts,  Kew. 

With  ^,  ^00 1 Vooda its.  ImperialZvo.  52j-.6r/. 


Lotidons  Encyclopcedia 
of  Plants  ;  comprising  the 
Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, C^dture,  History,  S'c. 
of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain. 

IVith  upivards  ofi  2, 000  Woodcuts.   8vo.  42s. 


Handbook  of  Hardy 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Her- 
baceous Plants;  cojttaining 
Descriptions  &c.  of  the 
Best  Species  in  Ctdtivation  ; 
zuith  Ctiltzcral  Details, 
Comparative  Hardiness, 
suitability  for  particidar 
positions,  &c.  Based  on 
the  French  Work  of  De- 
caisne  and  Naudhi,  and 
including  the  720  Original 
Woodctit  Illustrations. 

By  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

Mediian  ?)Vo.  21s. 


Forest  Trees  and  Wood- 
land Scenery,  as  described 
in  Ancient  and  Modern 
Poets. 

By  William  Menzies,  De- 
piUy  Surveyor  of  Wind- 
sor Forest  ajid  Parks,  &c. 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  ^to.  ivith  Twenty 
Plates,  Colotired  in  facsimile  of  the 
original  drawings,  price  f^^.  5-f. 

\_Preparingfor  publication. 
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CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Miller  s  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 
Practical. 

Re-edited,  with  Additions, 
by  H.  Macleod,  F.C.S. 

3  vo/s.  Svo.  £z- 

Part      I.  Chemical  Physics,  15^. 
Part    II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s. 
Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,   JVew 
Edition  in  the  press. 

A  Dictionary  of  Che- 
mistry and  the  Allied 
Branches  of  other  Sciences. 

By  Henry  Watts,  F.C.S. 
assisted  by  eminent 
Scientific  and  Practical, 
Chemists. 

6  vols,  medium  Zvo.  £^'i.  14^.  dd. 

Second  Sttpplenient  to 
Watts  s  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  completing  the 
Record  of  Discovery  to 
the  year  1873. 

%vo.  price  Afls. 


Select  Methods  hi  Chemi- 
cal Analysis,  chiefly  Inor- 
ganic. 
By  Wm.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

With  22  Woodcuts.      Ci'own  ?>vo.  I2s.  ()d. 

Todd  and  Bowman  s 
Physiological  A  natomy,and 
Physiology  of  Man. 

Vol.  II.  ivith  numerous  Illustrations,  2^s. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  Parts  I.  and  II.  in  %vo. 
price  is.  6d.  each. 

Health  in  the  House, 
Tzventy-fivc  Lectures  on 
Elementary  Physiology  in 
its  Application  to  the  Daily 
Wants  of  Man  and  Ani- 
mals. 
By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bnckton. 

Croivn  %vo.  Woodcuts,  i^s. 

Ontlijies  of  Physiology, 

Human  and  Co7nparative. 

By  y.  Marshall  F.R.C.S. 

Suigeo7i  to  the  Ujtiver- 

sity  College  Hospital. 

2  vols.  cr.  Zvo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  yis. 


The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


Poems. 

By  William  B.  Scott. 

I.  Ballads  and  Tales.  II.  Studies  from 
Nature.     III.   Sonnets  ^'c. 

Illustrated  by  Seventeen  Etchings  by 
L.  Alma  Tadema  and  William  B.  Scott. 
Cro7un  2>vo.  l5-». 


Half-honr   Lecttircs   on 
the   History  and  Practice 
of  the  Fine  and  Ornamen- 
tal Arts. 
By  W.  B.  Scott. 

Third  Editwn,  with  50  Woodcuts.     Crown 
^vo.  8j.  6d. 
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In  Fairyland ;  Pictures 

from  the  Elf-  World.  By 
Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
P 06771  by  W.  Alli7ighai7t. 

With  l6  coloiwed  Plates,  containing  36  De- 
signs.     Second  Edition,  folio,  i^s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Artists 
of  the  E7iglish  School: 
Painters,  Sculptors,  Archi- 
tects, E7ig7'ave7^s,  a7id  07^7ia- 
77ie7itists ;  with  Notices  of 
their  Lives  a7id  Works. 
By  Sa77xuel  Redg7'ave. 

Zvo.  i6j. 

The  New  Testament,  it- 
hcst7^ated  with  Wood  E71- 
g7^aviiigs  after  the  Early 
Masters,  chiefly  of  the 
Italia7i  School. 

Croiun  d^o.  63^'. 

Lord  Macanlays  Lays 
of  A?icie7tt  Ro77ie.  With 
90  Lllustratioiis  07i  Wood 
fi'oiii  Drawi7igs  by  G. 
Scha7f. 

Fcp.  /[to.  2 IS. 

Miniature  Edition,  with 
Scha7fs  90  Llhcstratio7is 
reduced  zV/  Lithography. 

Imp.  i6tno.  los.  6d. 


Moore  s  Lalla  Rookh, 
Te7i7iieVs  Editio7i,  with  68 
Wood  E7igravi7igs. 

Fcp.  \to.  lis. 

Moore  s  Lrish  Melodies, 
Maclises  Edition,  zuith  1 6 1 
Steel  Plates. 

Super  royal  Zvo.  31^.  (id. 

Sacred   and   Legendary 
Art. 
By  Mrs.  yai7ieso7i. 

6  vols,  square  croivn  %vo.  price £^.  ie,s.  6d. 
as  follozvs : — 

Legends    of   the  Saints 

a7id  Martyrs. 

New  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodctds.     2  vols.  3 1  J.  dd. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders. 

New  Edition,  -with  II  Etchings  and  88 
Woodcuts.      I  vol.  21  s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna. 

New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodctcts.      I  vol.  21  s. 

The  History  ofOnr  L  ord, 
with  that  of  his  Types  a7id 
Precursoi's. 

Co7npleted  by  Lady  East- 
lake. 

Rrvised  Edition,  with  13  Etchings  and  281 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.  i,2s. 
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The    USEFUL    ARTS,     MANUFACTURES,    &c. 


Industrial  Chemistry ;  a 

Manual  for    Alaimfacht- 

rers   and  for   Colleges   or 

Technical  Schools.  Being  a 

Translation  of  Professors 

Stolnnann     and    Englei^'s 

German  Edition  ofPayeiis 

'■  Prdcis  de  Chin  tie  Indus- 

trielle;  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Barry. 

Edited,   and  snpplementcd 

with    Chapters    on    the 

Chemistry  of  the  Metals, 

by  B.  H.  Paul  Pli-D. 

%vo.  li'ith  Plates  and  IVoodcuts. 

\_In  the  press. 

Gwilfs  EncyclopcBciia  of 
A  7'chitecture,    with    above 
1, 600   Woodcuts. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  Altera- 
tions and  Additions,  by 
Wyatt  Papzvoj'-th. 

%vo.  52J-.  (>d. 

TJie  Three  Cathedrals 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in 
Londoji ;  their  History 
from  the  Foundation  of 
the  First  Building  in  the 
Sixth  Century  to  the  Pro- 
posals for  the  Adojniment 
of  the  Pi'esent  Cathedral. 
By  IV.  Longman,  F.S.A. 

With  mimeroiis  Illustrations.   Square  crcnvn 
%vo.  2 1  J. 

Lathes     and     Turning, 

Simple,    Mechanical,    and 

Ornamental. 

By  W.  Henry  Northcott. 

With  240  Illustrations.     Zvo.  xZs. 


Hints     on     Household 
Taste   in   Furniture,    Up- 
holstery, and  other  Details. 
By    Charles   L.  East  lake, 
Architect. 

New  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  Svo.  14J. 

Handbook   of  Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By  R.  S.  Culley,  Memb. 
Lnst.  C.E.  Engineer-in- 
Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post-Office. 

Sixth  Edition,  Plates  &^  Woodcuts.   2iZ'0.  l6s. 

Principles  of  Mechanism, 
for  the  tise  of  Sttcdents  in 
the  Universities,  and  for 
Engineering  Students. 
By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

Seco)id Edition,  with  374  Woodcuts.  Zvo.  \Zs. 

Perspective ;  or,  the  Art 
of  Drawing  what  one  Sees : 
for  the  Use  of  those  Sketch- 
ing from  Natu7^e. 
By  Lieut.  W.  H.  Collins, 
R.E.  F.R.A.S. 

With  37  Woodcuts.     C7-own  Zvo.  ^s. 

Encyclopcedia  of  Civil 
Engincei'ing,  Historical, 
Thcoj'ctical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  Cresy,  C.E. 

With  above  3, 000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  42s, 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Engine,  in  its  various  ap- 
plications to  Mines^  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculttire. 

By  y.  Boinnic,  C.E. 

With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Wood- 
cuts.    Ofto,  ifis. 


Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine,  in  its  vaiHous  Ap- 
plications. 

By  yohn  Bourjie,  C.E. 

Ncio Edition,  with ?>(^  Woodcuts.  Fcp.Zvo.^s. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 
Engine. 

By  y .  Bourne,  C.E.  fo7'm- 
inga  Key  to  tkeAtcthoj's 
Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine. 

With  67  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  ?>vo.  qj. 

Recent  Improvanents  in 
the  Steam  Engine. 
By  y .  Bourne,  C.E. 

With  124  Woodcuts.      Fcp.  Zvo.  ds. 


Lowndes  s       Engineer  s 

Handbook  ;  explaini7ig  the 
Principles  which  shotdd 
guide  the  Yoitng  Engineer 
in  the  Construction  of  Ma- 
chinery. 

Post  Zvo.  5^. 


Ures  DictionaryofArts^ 
Manufactu7'es,  and  Mines. 
Seventh  Edition,  re^written 
and  gj'-eatly  enlarged  by 
R.  Hu7it,  F.R.S.  assisted 
by  nu7nerous  Co7tt7^ibutors. 

With  2, 100  Woodcuts.  3  vols,  medium  Svo. 
price £^.  <^s. 

Practical     Treatise     07i 

Metallu7'gy, 

Adapted f 7^0771  the  last  Ger- 
i7ta7i  Editio7i  ofProfessor 
Kerl's  Mctadiwgy  by  W. 
C7^ookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  a7id 
E.  Roh7ng,  Ph.D. 

3  vols.  %vo.  'i'ith  625  Woodcuts.  £^,  igx. 

Treatise   on    Mills   and 
Millzuork. 
By  Sir  W.  Fairbair7i,  Bt. 

With  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
8z'(?.  3  2  J. 

Useful  Information  for 
E7igi7ieers. 
By  Sir  W.  Fai7^bairn,  Bt. 

With  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  ■:)ois. 
crown  %vo.  31^-.  dd. 

The  Application  of  Cast 

a7ld       W7^07lght       17^071        to 

Buildi7ig  P2L7''poses. 

By  Sir  W.  Fai7'-bai7ni,  Bt. 

With  6  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.   Zvo.  ids. 

Practical  Handbook    of 

Dyei7ig  a7id  Calico-Pri7it- 

i7ig. 

By  W.  C7^ookes,  F.R.S.  &c. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Specimetu 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics.  ?>vo,  42J. 
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Occasional  Papers  on 
Subjects  connected  luith 
Civil  Engineering,  Gim- 
nery,  and  Naval  Archi- 
tect2Lre. 
By  Michael  Scott,  Memb. 

Inst.   C.E.   &  of  Inst. 

N.A. 

2  vols.  %vo.  luith  Plates,  42s. 

MitcheWs    Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised, 
zuith  the  Recent  Disco- 
veries incorporated,  by 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

%vo.  Woodcitts,  3 1  J.  (yd. 


London's  Encyclopcedia 
of  Gardening  ;  co77iprising 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Ho  rtic2t  lt2i  re,  Flo  ric2i  Itu  re, 
ArborictUtttre,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening. 

With  1,000  Woodcuts.     Zvo.  2\s. 

London  s    Encyclopcedia 

of  Agricidtiire  ;  comprising 
the  Laying-02U,  Impi^ove- 
ijient,  and  Managemerit  of 
Landed  Property,  and  the 
Ctdtivation  ajtd  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agri- 
cidture. 

With  1,100  Woodcuts.     ?>vo.  21s. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL     AA^ORKS. 


^n  Expositiofi  of  the  39 

Articles,    Historical    and 
Doctrinal. 

By  E.  H.  Browne,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

New  Edition.     Zvo.  \bs. 

Historical   Lectures    on 
the  Life  of  Our  Lord  fesus 
Christ. 
By  C.  7.  Ellicott,  D.D. 

Fifth  Edition.     %vo.  \2s. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Theology  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  39  Articles.  By  Rev. 
T.  P.  Botdtbee,  LL.D. 

Fcp.  'ivo.  6j'. 


Three   Essays  on  Reli- 
gion :  NattLre  ;  the  Utility 
of  Religion;  Theism. 
By  fohn  Stiiart  Mill. 

Second  Edition.     Zvo.  price  los.  6d. 

Sermons  Chiefly  on  the 
l7iterpretatio7i  of  Scrip- 
ts tre. 

By  the  late  Rev.   Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

8zw.  price  "Js.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  in  the 

Chapel  of  Rugby  School  ; 
with    an    Address    before 
Confirmation. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Tho7nas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Fcp.  %vo.  price  3^.  (>d. 
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Ch  r  is  tia  n     L  ife ,    i  ts 

Co2crse,  its  Hindrances, 
and  its  Helps ;  Sei^mons 
preached  mostly  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rngby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Zvo.  is.  (3d. 

Ch ris tian    L ife,     its 

Hopes,  its  Fears,  and  its 
Close;  Sermons  preached 
mostly  in  the  Chapel  of 
Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, their  Bearing  on 
Christian       Faith       and 
Practice. 
By  Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone. 

Zvo.  \^s. 

The  Primitive  and  Ca- 
tholic Faith  in  Relation  to 
the  Chitrch  of  Englafid. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A .  Rector  of  Shilling- 
ford,  Exeter;  A^cthor  of 
'  The     Truth     of     the 
Bible '  &c. 

Zvo.  price  "js. 

Reasons   of  Faith ;    or, 
the  Order  of  the  Christian 
Argimient  Developed  and 
Explained. 
By  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 

Second  Edition      Fcp.  %vo.  6s. 


The  Eclipse   of  Faith; 

or  a    Visit  to  a  ReligioiLS 

Sceptic. 

By  Hemy  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition.     Fcp.  ^vo.  ^s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith. 

By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition.     Fcp.  %vo.  ^s.  6d. 

A   Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  on  St. 
Raid's  Epistles. 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 

%vo.  Galatians,  %s.  6d.  Ephesians,  ?>s.  6d. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  los.  6d.  Philippi- 
ans,  Colossians,  &  Philemon,  10s.  (id. 
Thessalonians,  'js.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paid. 

By  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare, 
M.A.  and  Very  Rev.  J. 
S.  Howson,  D.D. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  &^c.     2  vols.  4to.  42s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  croiun  %vo.  2\s. 

Student's  Edition,  rerjised and  condensed, 
■with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps.  I  vol. 
crown  %vo.  fjs. 

An  Examination  into 
the  Doctrine  and  Practice 
of  Confession. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  J  elf 
B.D. 

%vo.  price  ']s.  dd. 
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Fasting  Communion,  how 
Binding  in  England  by  the 
Canons.  With  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Early  Fathers. 
An  Historical  Essay. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  King- 
don,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     %vo.  \os.  6d. 


Evidence  of  the  Trnth 
of  the  Christian  Religion 
derived  from  the  Literal 
Fzilfihnent  of  Prophecy. 

By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D. 

epth  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates. 
Sqtiare  'ivo.  I2s.  bd.  or  in  post  2ivo. 
with  5  Plates,  6s. 

Histoincal  and  Critical 
Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament ;  with  a  New 
Translation. 

By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis,  Svo.  \2,s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  I2s.  Vol.11.  Exodus, 
15^.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader, 
12s.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Parti.  li,s. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  155.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  %s. 


The  History  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Israelites,  ac- 
C07^ding  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocrypha. 

By  C  De  Rothschild  and 
A.  De  Rothschild. 

Second  Edition.     2  vols,  erozvn^vo.  12s.  6d. 
Abridged  Edition,  in  I  vol.  fp.  Szv.  y.  (yd. 


Ewald's    LListory    of 

Israel. 

Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  y .  E.  Caipenter, 
M.A.  with  Preface  by 
R.  Martinean,  M.A. 

5  vols.  ?>vo.  6y. 

The    Types  of   Genesis, 
briefly  considered  as  reveal- 
ing    the    Develop'fneitt    of 
Human  N'ature. 
By  Andrezv  Jukes. 

Third  Edition.     Crotun  ?>vo.  "Js.  6d. 

The  Second  Death  and 
the  Restitution  of  all 
Things ;  with  some  Pre- 
liminary Remarks  07t  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture.  (A  Let- 
ter to  a  Friend. ) 
By  Andrezu  fukes. 

Fourth  Edition.    Croivn  8zw.  3^'.  dd. 

Commentary  on  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 
By  Rev.  W.  A.  G Conor. 

Croion  %vo.  3^.  dd, 

A    Commentary   on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John. 
By  Rev.  W.  A.   OCoftor. 

Crown  ?>vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews;     with    Analytical 
Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Rev.   W.  A.  a  Conor. 

Cro'vn  2>vo.  4J.  6d. 
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Thoughts  for  the  Age. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

Nau  Edition.     Fcp.  ^vo.  y.  6d. 

Passing     Thoughts     on 
Religion. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

Ftp.  Zvo.  y.  ed. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Coinnmnion  ;  the  Devotions 
chiefiy  from  the  works  of 
ferenty  Taylor. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

2)2jno.  y. 

Bishop  yeremy  Taylors 
Entire  Works ;  with  Life 
by  Bishop  Heber. 

Revised  and  corrected   by 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden. 

lo  vols.  C^.  y. 

Hymns    of  Praise    and 

Prayer. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Rev. 
y .  Martinean-,  LL.D. 

Crown  Zvo.  4s.  6d.     2>^/no.  is.  6d. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 
Sundays  and  Holidays 
throtLghont  the  Year. 

ByJ.S.B.Monsell,  LL.D. 

<jth  Thousand.     Fcp.  2>vo.  y      1S//10.  2s. 


Lyra  Germanica;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German 
by  Miss  C.  Winkworth. 

Fcp.  2>vo.  $s. 

Endeavours     after     the 
Christian  Life;  Discourses. 
By   Rev.     y .    Martineau, 
LL.D. 

Fifth  Edition.      Ci'ozvn  ^vo.  'Js.  6d. 

Lect2tres   on   the  Penta- 
tench  &  the  Moabite  Stone; 
with  Appendices. 
By  y.    W.   Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

Sz/O.   12S. 

Supernatural  Religion  ; 
an  Lnqzdry  into  the  Reality 
of  Divine  Revelation. 

Fifth  Edition.     2  vols.  Zvo.  24s. 

The  Pen  tateuch  and  Book 
of  yoshua  Critically  Ex- 
amined. 

By  y.    W.   Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

Croiuji  Sz/o.  6s. 

The  New  Bible  Com- 
mentary, by  Bishops  and 
other  Clergy  of  the  An- 
glican Ch?irch,  critically 
examined  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
y.  W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

Zzo.  25.". 
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TRAVELS,     VOYAG-ES,    &c. 


Italian  Alps;   Sketches 
in  the  Mountains  ofTicino, 
Lombardy,    the    Trentino, 
and  Venetia. 
By  Douglas  W .  Fixshfield, 

Editor  of  '  The  Alpine 

Journali 

Sqiiarc  crcnvn  Zvo.     Ilhistratious.      1 5-f • 

Here  and  TJiere  in  the 
Alps. 

By  the  Hon.  Frederica 
Pltmket. 

With  VigndU-iitlc.    Fos/Sx'o.  6s.  6d. 

The  Valleys  of  Tirol ; 
their  Traditions  and  Ciis- 
toms,  and  Hozu  to  Visit 
them. 

By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 

V/ith   Frontispiece   and  3    3Iafs.      Crcni'ii 
%7io.     \2s.  bd. 

Two    Years    in  Fifi,  a 

Descriptive  Narrative  of  a 
Residence  in  the  Fijian 
Group  of  Islands;  with 
some  Account  of  the  For- 
tunes of  Foreign  Settlers 
and  Colonists  7p  to  the  time 
of  British  Annexation. 

By  Litton  Forbes,  M.D. 
L.R.C.P.  F.R.G.S.  late 
Medical  Officer  to  the 
German  Consulate,  Apia, 
Navigator  Islands. 

Crown  Zvo.  ?>s.  6d, 


Eiglif  Years  in  Ceylon. 
By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

Ne%v  Edition,  with  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  Crown  Svo. 
Price  'js.  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 
in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

Netv  Edition,  with  Jlliistj-ations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  Crozvn  "iivo. 
P-rice  'JS.  6d. 

Meeting    the    Stin  ;     a 
fourney     all    round    the 
World     through      Egypt, 
China,   fapan,   and   Cali- 
fornia. 

By      William      Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. 

With  Hcliotypes  and  Woodcuts.     %vo.   24s. 

The  Dolomite  Moun- 
tains. Excursions  through 
Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
and  Friidi. 

By  y .   Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
Churchill,  F.R.G.S, 

With  Illustrations.     Sq.  cr.   Zvo.  2 1  J. 

The  Alpine  Chib  Map 
of  the  Chain  of  Mont 
Blanc,  from  an  acttial  Sur- 
vey in  1 863-1 864. 
By  A.  Adams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 

In  Chromolithography,  on  extra  stout  draw- 
ing paper  \os.  or  mounted  on  canvas 
in  a  folding  case,    1 2s.  (>d. 
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T/ie  Alpine  Club  Map 
of  the  Valpelline,  the  Val 
Tottrnanche,  and  the  SotUh- 
ern  Valleys  oj  the  Chain  of 
Monte  Rosa,  from  act7ial 
Survey. 

By  A.   Adams- Reilly , 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C 

Price  6s.  on  extra  Stout  Drawing  Paper,  or 
1$.  6d.  mounted  in  a  Folding  Case. 

Untrodden    Peaks    and 
Unfrequented   Valleys ;    a 
Midsttmmer  Ramble  among 
the  Dolomites. 
By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

With  nu?nerous  Illustrations.      ^vo.  21  s. 


The  Alpine  Club  Map 
of  Switzerland,  zvith  parts 
of  the  Neighbouring  Coun- 
tries, on  the  scale  of  Fottr 
Miles  to  an  Inch. 

Edited  by  R.   C.  Nichols, 
F.S.A.  F.R.G.S. 

In  Four   Sheets,    in   Portfolio,  price  42s. 
coloured,  or  34^.  tmcoloured.  _ 


The  Alpine  Guide. 
By  John  Ball,  M.R.T.A. 
late    President    of    the 
Alpine  Club. 

Post  %vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Eastern  Alps. 

Price  \os.  6d. 


Central  Alps,  inc hiding 
all  the  Obcrlajid  District. 

Price  "js.  6d. 

JVestem  Alps,  including 
Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
Zermatt,  &c. 

Price  6 J.  dd. 

Introdtiction  on  Alpine 
Travelling  in  general,  and 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps. 

Price  \s.  Either  of theThreeVolumes  or  Parts 
of  the  ^Alpine  Guide'  may  be  had 'with 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  \s.  extra. 
The  '  Alpine  Guide '  may  also  be  had 
in  Ten  separate  Parts,  or  districts,  price 
2s.  6d.  each. 

Gtiide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for 
the  7ise  of  Mountaineers. 
By  Charles  Packe. 

Second  Edition,  with  Maps  ^c.  and  Ap- 
pendix.    Crozvn  ^vo.  "js.  6d. 

How   to    See    Norway; 
embodying  the   Experience 
of  Six  Summer  Tours  in 
that  Country. 
By  y.  R.  Campbell. 

With  Map  and  5  Woodcuts,  fp.  '?>vo.  ^s. 

Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  striking  Passages 
in  English  Histoiy  and 
Poetry. 
By  William  Howitt. 

2  vols.  Zvo.  Woodcuts,  25^. 
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Whispers  from   Fairy- 
land. 

By  the  Rt.   Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbttll  -  Hngessen, 
M.P.  Author  of  Stories 
for  my  Children'  &c. 

With  9  lllmlrations  from  Original  De- 
signs C7igrai!cd  on  Wood  by  G.  Pear- 
son.     Croion  ^z'o.  price  6s. 

Lady     IV i I lo ugh  by '  i- 

Diary  dttring  the  Reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  tlie  Pro- 
tectorate, and  the  Restora- 
tion. 

Croiiin  Sz'o.  ys.  6<i. 

The  Folk-Lore  of  Rome, 

collected  by  Word  of  Mouth 
from  the  People. 

By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk 

Croivn  Sr'f.  I2.v.  6d. 

Beckers  Gallus;  or  Ro- 
man Scenes  of  the  Time  of 
Augustus, 

PostZvo.  Is.  6d. 

Becker's  Charicles :  II- 
hcst7^ative  of  Private  Life 
of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

PosiSzv.  -js.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Teutonic 
Lands. 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
and  E.  H.  Jones. 

Cj'ozvn  8ev.  ioj-.  C\/. 


Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  the  Rev.    G.   W.  Cox, 
M.A. 

Croiun  8z'^.  6j.  6d. 

The  Modern  Novelisfs 
Library. 

Alhersloiie  Priory,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  doth. 
Mile.  Mori,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
7 he  Bnrgomastcr  s  Family,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 
Melville's  Dioiy  Grand,  2s.  and  2s.  (yd. 

Gladiators,  2s.  and  2s.(id. 

— Good  for  Nothing,2s.  &'2s.  6d. 

■ Holmby  House,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

Interpreter,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

Art/6'  Coventry,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

Queen^s  Maries,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

General  Bounce,  2s.  and  2s.  (>d. 


Trollope's  Warden,  is.  6d.  and  2s. 

Barchester  Towers,  2s.  &'2s.  6d. 

Bramley-Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  the  Val- 
leys, 2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d,  cloth. 

Novels  and  Tales. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Benja- 
min Disraeli,  M.P. 

Cabinet  Editions,  cojnplete  in  Ten  Volumes, 
croiun  %vo.  6j.  each,  as  follows  : — 


Lothair,  6s. 
Coningsby,  6s. 
Sybil,  6s. 
Tancred,  6s. 


Venctia,  6s. 
Alroy,Ixion,  ^c.  6s. 
Young  Duke,  ^c.  6s. 
Vivian  Grey,  6s. 


Henrietta  Tejnple,  6s. 
Contajifii  Fleming,  &^c.  6s. 

Stories  and  Tales. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell^ 
A^tthor  of '  The  Child's 
First  History  of 
Romel  ^Principles 
of  Education^  &c. 
Cabinet  Edition,  in  Ten 
Volumes : — 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6d. 
Gertrude,  2s.  6d. 
EarVs      Daughter, 

2S.  6d. 
Experience   of  Life, 

2s.  6a. 
Clevc  Hall,  2s.  6d 


Ursula,  3J.  6d. 


Ivors,  2s.  6d. 
Katharine    Ashton, 

2s.  6d. 
Margaret    Percival, 

2,s.  6d. 
Laneton    Parsonage, 

3J-.  6d. 
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POETRY    and    THE    DRAMA. 


Ballads   and  Lyrics   of 
Old  France;    with    other 
Poems. 
By  A.  Lang. 

Square  fcp.  Zvo.  ^s. 

Moore  s  La  I  la  Rookh, 
TennieVs  Edition,  zvith  68 
Wood  Engravings. 

Fcp.  /ifto.  2 IS, 

Moore  s  Irish  Melodies, 
Maclises  Edition,  zvith  1 6 1 
Steel  Plates. 

Sufer-royal%vo.  3  i.e.  dd. 

Miniature  Edition  of 
Moore  s  Irish  Melodies, 
with  Maclises  i6i  Ilhts- 
tr at  ions  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy. 

Itnp.  i6mo.  los.  6d. 

Milton's     Lycidas    and 
EpitaplmLin  Damonis. 
Edited,    with    Notes    and 

Introduction,    by    C.    S. 

y err  am,  M.A. 

Crmvn  %vo.  2s.  6d. 

Lays  of  Ancieiit  Rome ; 
with  Ivry  and  the  Ar- 
mada. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay. 

l6mo.  3c.  6d, 


Lord  Macaulay s  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
fro7n  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf. 
Fcp.  a^o.  2\s. 

Miniature  Edition  of 
Lord  Macaulay  s  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  with 
Scharf  s  90  Illustratio7ts 
reduced  in  Lithography. 

Imp.  l6/>io.  lOs.  6d. 

Horatii  Opera,  Library 

Edition,      with      English 
Notes,  Marginal  References 
and  various  Readings. 
Edited  by  Rev.  y .  E.  Yonge. 

%V0.  21 S. 

Sou  they  s  Poetical  Works 

with  the  Azcthors  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions. 

Medium  %vo.  zvith  Portrait,  14J. 

Poems  by  yean  Inge  low. 

2  vols.  Fcp.  %z'o.  \os. 

First  Series,  containing  '■Divided,^  '  The 
Star'' s  Monument,''  d^c.  16th  Thousand. 
Fcp.  Svo.  ^s. 

Second  Series,  ' A  Story 0/ I?oom,'  'Gla- 
dys and  her  Island, '  &'c.  ^th  Thousand. 
Fcp.  Svo.  5.r. 

Poems  by  yean  Ligelow. 
First  Series,  with  nearly 
1 00  Woodcut  Illustrations. 

Fcp.  \to.  lis. 
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Bowdlers  Family  Shak- 

spcarc,     cheaper     Genuine 
Edition. 

Complete  in  i  vol.  viedium  'i)VO.  large  type, 
ivith  36  Woodcut  Illustrations,  14^.  or 
in  6  vols.  fcp.  %vo.  price  zis. 


English 


The    yEneid  of  Virgil 
Translated    into 
Verse. 
By  y.  Co7iington,  M.A. 

Crown  ?>vo.  ^s. 


RURAL    SPORTS,    HORSE    and    CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT,    &c. 


Down    the     Road ;     or, 
Reminiscences  of  a  Gentle- 
man Coachman. 
By   C.    T.   S.  Birch  Rey- 
nardson. 

Second  Edition,  loith  12  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions from  Pai)itings  by  H.  Aiken. 
I\Iedlum  Zvo.  price  2\s. 

Blaine  s  Encyclopcedia  of 
Rural  Sports;  Complete 
Accounts,  Historical,  Prac- 
tical, and  Descriptive,  of 
Hunting,  Shooting,  Fish- 
ing, Racing,  &c. 

With  above  600  Woodcuts  {20  from  Designs 
(^y  John  Leech).     ?)Vo.  21s. 

A  Book  on  Angling: 
a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Angling  in  every  brancJi, 
including  full  Illustj'ated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies. 
By  Francis  Francis. 

PostZvo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  15^-. 

Wilcockss  Sea-Fisher- 
man: comprising  the  Chief 
Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing,  a.  glance  at  Nets, 
and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating. 

N'n.v  Edition,  7oitk   80    Woodcuts. 
Post  Zvo.  I2s.  6d. 


The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and 

their  Treatment ;  with  an 
Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cozv. 

By  y.  R.  Dobson,  Memb. 
R.C.V.S. 

Crozon.  Svo,  ivith  Illustrations   "js.  6d. 

Yojiatt    on    the  Horse. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  TV. 
Watson,  M.R.C.V.S. 

8e.'i7.  Woodcuts,  \2s.  6d. 

Youatfs    Worfz  on   the 
Dog,  revised  and  enlarged. 

%vo.  Woodcuts,  ds. 

Horses  and  Stables. 
By  Colonel  F.  Fitziuygram, 
X  V.  the  King  s  Hussars. 

With  24  Plates  of  Illustrations.  Zvo.  los.  6d. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease. 

By  Stonehenge. 

IVith  73  Wood  Engravings.    Square  crvion 
%vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Greyhotmd. 
By  Stonehenge. 

Revised  Edition,  ivith  25  Portraits  of  Grey- 
liounds,  <^-^c.     Square  cyo'W7i  %vo.  151. 
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Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 
tings. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Imp.  'ivo.  with  13  Plates,  15^-. 

The  Horses  Foot,  and 
how  to  keep  it  Sotmd. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Ninth  Edition.  Imp.  %vo.  Woodcuts,  \2s.  6d, 

A    Plain     Treatise    on 
Horse-shoeing. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Sixth  Edition.    Post  8zv.  JVoodcttts,  2s.  dd. 


Remarks    on     Horses' 
Teeth,    addressed  to  Pur- 
chasers. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq: 

Post  Svo.  is.  6d. 

The  Fly-Fisher  s  Fnto- 

mology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds. 

With  20  coloured  Plates.     Zi'o.  li^s. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sports- 
man s  Complete  Gidde. 
By  Marksman. 

Ecp.  Svo.  ivith  Plates,  i^s. 


WORKS    of    UTILITY    and    GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


Maunders  Treasury  of 
Knowledge  and  Library  of 
Reference ;  comp^Hsing  an 
English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  Universal  Ga- 
zetteer, Classical  Diction- 
ary, Chronology,  Laiv  Dic- 
tionary, Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  Usefit  Tabtes,&c. 

Ecp.  i-ro,  6s. 

Mannders  Biographical 
Treaswy. 

Latest      Edition,      recon- 
structed and  partly  re-  ; 
iiJ7^ittcn,  zuith  abo2it  i,ooo  j 
additional  Memoirs,    by  j 
W.  L.  R.  Gates.  j 

Ecp.  Zvo.  6s.  I 


Maunder  s  Scientific  and 
Literary  Treasury;  a 
Pop2ilar  Encyclopcsdia  of 
Science,  Literattt7''e,  and 
Art. 

Neiv  Edition,  in  part  re- 
iuritten,with  above  i,ooo 
neiv  articles,  by  f .  Y. 
fohnson. 

Ecp.  Zvo.  6s. 

Maunder  s   Treasury  of 
Geography,  Physical,  His- 
toi'ical,     Dcsci'iptive,     and 
Political. 


Edited    by 
F.R.G.S. 


W.    Hnghes, 


With  7  I\Iaps  and  16  Plates.     Ecp.  8rv.  6s. 
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MaiLuders       Historical 

Treasury  ;  General  Intro 
dnctory    Outlines  of  Uni- 
versal   History,     and     a 
Series   of   Separate    His- 
tories. 

Revised  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Cox,  M.A. 

Frp,  8-v.  6.f. 

Mmtnders  Treasury  of 
N atnral History ;  orPopn- 
la7'  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 

Rroised  and  corrected  Edit  ion.     Fcp.   %to. 
xvith  900  Woodcuts,  6j-. 

The   Treasury  of  Bible 

Knowledge ;  being  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Books,  Per- 
sons, Places,  Events,  and 
other  Mattel's  of  zuhich 
mention  is  made  in  Holy 
Scriptni'e. 
By  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A. 

With  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  mimcrotis  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  %vo.  bs. 

Collieries  and  Colliers  : 
a  Handbook   of  the  Laza 
and  Leading  Cases  relat- 
ing tJiereto. 
By  y.  C.  Fowler. 

Third  Edition.     Fcp.  %7>o.  'js.  6d. 

The    Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Banking. 
By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 

SecoJid  Edition.     2  7'ols.  87'f .  30.f. 


Modern  Cookery  for  Pri- 
vate Families,  reduced  to  a 
System  of  Easy  Practice  in 
a  Series  of  carefdly-tested 
Receipts. 

By  Eliza  Acton. 

With?, Plates &=  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  ^vo.  6s. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Brewing ;  with  Formtdce 
for  Pttblic  Breivers,  and 
Instrnctions  for  Private 
Families. 


By  W.  Black. 


Fifth  Edition..     Zvo.  \os.  6d. 


Three  Htmdred  Original 
Chess  Problems  and S Indies. 

By  fas.  Pierce,  M.A.  and 
W.  T.  Pierce. 

With  many  Diagrams.  Sq.fcp.  %vo.  'js.  6d. 
Supplement,  price  2,s. 


The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dern Scientific  Game  of 
Whist. 

By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S. 

Sei'CJith  Edition.     Fcp.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 


The  Cabinet  Lawyer ;  a 
Pop7dar  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  England,  Civil,  Crimi- 
nal, and  Constitutional. 

Twenty-fo?i7-th   Edition,    corrected  and  ex- 
tended.    Fcp.  Zz'o.  g.f. 
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Pew  hie  /  s  Comprehensive 
Specifier;  a  G^tide  to  the 
Practical  Specification  of 
every  kind  of  Building- 
Artificer  s  Work. 
Edited  by  W.  Young. 

Craivn  2)Vo.  ds. 

Protection  from  Fire  and 
Thieves.  Including  the  Con- 
struction of  Locks,  Safes, 
Strong-Room,  and  Fire- 
proof Buildings ;  Burglary, 
and  the  Means  of  Preve?it- 
ing  it ;  Fire,  its  Detection, 
Prevention,  and  Extinc- 
tion; &c. 

By  G.  H.  Ch2Lbb,   Assoc, 
Inst.  CE. 

Wtth  32  Woodcuts.     Cr.  %vo.  ^s. 


Chess  Openings. 

By  F.  W.  Longman,  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford. 

Second  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on 
the  Management  of  their 
Health  during  the  Period 
of  Pregnancy  and  in  the 
Lying-in  Room. 

By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

Fcp.  ^vo.  5j". 

The  Maternal  Manage- 
ment of  Children  in  Health 
and  Disease. 

By  Thomas  BtUl,  M.D. 

Fcp,  %vo.  5j. 


INDEX. 


^6/ti«'j  Modern  Cookery 38    1 

^/rrf'j  Blackstone  Economised 39    | 

Alpine  Club  Map  of  Switzerland  33 

Alpine  Guide  (The) 33 

Avios's  Jurisprudence  10 

Primer  of  the  Constitution 10 

Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials 19 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry   19 

Arnold's  (Dr.)  Christian  Life 29 

Lectures  on  Modern  H  istory  2 

Miscellaneous  Works    12 

School  Sermons 28 

(T.)  Manual  of  English  Literature  12 

Atherstone  Priory 34 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson  ...  13 

..^j/r^' J  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge  38 


£tzc<j«V  Essays,  hy  Whately 10 

Life  and  Letters,  by  5/t'</(///'/^    ...  10 

Works 10 

Bain  s  Mental  and  Moral  Science 11 

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect   11 

Baker's  Two  Works  on  Ceylon 33 

Ball's  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps  33 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps 33 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps 33 

Bancroft's  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 22 

Becker  s  Charicles  and  Gallus 34 

^/i7C/4''j' Treatise  on  Brewing  38 

Blacklcy  s  German-English  Dictionary 15 

Blaine's  Rural  Sports 36 

ZJ/f-vizw'j  Metals   19 

Bonltbee  on  39  Articles 28 

Bourne's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine  .  27 

Handbook  of  Steam  Engine 27 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine  ...  27 

Improvements  in  the  same 27 

Bowdlcr's  Family  Shakspcare 36 

Bramlcy-Moore  s  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valley  .  36 
Brandc's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art    22 

.5;-(zyj  Philosophy  of  Necessity 11 

Brinklcy  s  Asironomy 18 

Browne's  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles 28 

BruneF s\J\.'^&  oi  Brunei  7 

Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation 3 

Posthumous  Remains  12 

Buckton' s  Health  in  the  House 24 

Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers 39 

Maternal  Management  of  Children  ,  39 

Burgomaster's  Family  (The)  34 

Burkes  Rise  of  Great  Families 8 


Burke's  Vicissitudes  of  Families 3 

Busk's  Folk-lore  of  Rome  34 

Valleys  of  Tirol    32 

Cabinet  Lawyer 38 

Campbell' s  Nonvay  33 

Gates' s  Biographical  Dictionary 8 

and  Woodward' s  Encyclopaedia  ...  5 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths  ...  13 

Chcsney's  Indian  Polity   3 

JModern  Military  Biography 3 

Waterloo  Campaign  3 

Chubb  on  Protection    39 

C lough's  Lives  from  Plutarch 4 

Codrington  s  Life  and  Letters    7 

Cti/f;;ji3  on  Moabite  Stone  (S;c 31 

' s  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  31 

Speaker's  Bible  Commentary   ...  31 

Collins's  Perspective 26 

Commonplace  Philosopher  in   Town  and 

Country,  by  A.  K.  H.  B 14 

Comte's  Positive  Polity    8 

Congrevc's  Essays 9 

Politics  of  Aristotle  10 

Conington's  Translation  of  \'irgil's  .lEneid  36 

Miscellaneous  \\'ritings 13 

Contanseaii  s  Two  French  Dictionaries   ...  14 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles 

of  St.  Paul 29 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City  Pulpit...  13 

Cox's  (G.  W.)  Aryan  Mythology 4 

Crusades 6 

History  of  Greece  4 

School  ditto    4 

Tale  of  the  Great  Persian 

W'ar 4 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece  ...  34 

. and  Jones' s  Teutonic  Tales  34 

Crawley  s  Thucydides 4 

C/Tizjy  on  British  Constitution  3 

Cresy  s  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering  26 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson 14 

0't'£i/f«'j  Chemical  Analysis    24 

Dyeing  and  Calico-printing 27 

Culley's  Handbook  of  Telegraphy 26 

Dead  Sliot  (The),  by  Marksman  37 

Dc  Caisnc  and  Le  Maout's  Botany   23 

De  Morgan' s  V'AX'^Ao-^zs  : 13 

De  Tocqucville's  Democracy  in  America...  9 

Disraeli's  Lord  George  Bentinck 7 
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Disraeli's  Novels  and  Tales  34 

Dobsoii  on  the  Ox 36 

Z)t>i'f'j  Law  of  Storms  18 

Doyle's  Fairyland  25 

ZJriJZf'i  Reasons  of  Faith 29 

Eastlake' s  Hints  on  Household  Taste 26 

Edwards's  Rambles  among  the  Dolomites  33 

Elements  of  Botany 22 

Ellicott's  Commentary  on  Ephesians 29 

Galatians    29 

Pastoral  Epist.  29 

Philippians,6cc.  29 

Thessalonians  .  29 

Lectures  on  Life  of  Christ   28 

£t'i7«j'j  Ancient  Stone  Implements  22 

Ewalds  History  of  Israel   30 


Fa'irbairii  s    Application     of     Cast    and 

Wrought  Iron  to  Building...  27 

Information  for  Engineers 27 

— — — ■ Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork  27 

/^zrnz/ J- Chapters  on  Language  13 

— — — Families  of  .Speech  13 

Fitz%uygra?!i  on  Horses  and  Stables 36 

Forbcs's  Two  Years  in  Fiji 32 

Fowler's  Collieries  and  Colliers 38 

Francis's  Fishing  Book    36 

Freeman's  Historical  Geography  of  Europe  6 

Freshfield' s  Italian  Alps  32 

/v-c/zfl'tf' J- English  in  Ireland    2 

History  of  England  2 

Short  Studies 12 


Gairdner's  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  6 

(7iz«(?^'j' Elementary  Physics    19 

' Natural  Philosophy  19 

Gardiner's  Buckingham  and  Charles   3 

Thirty  Years'  \Yar   6 

Gilbert  axiil  C/ii/rchilfs 'Do'\om\\.QS    32 

Girdlestonc's  Bible  Synonyms 29 

Goodeve  s  Mechanics 19 

Mechanism  19 

Grant's  Ethics  of  Aristotle 10 

Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson 14 

(;;rw7/er'j  Journal i 

Griffin  s  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 20 
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